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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE., 


This Encyclopedia has been prepared for the special 
purpose which is defined in L)r. Shad well ’«$ Preface, 
it is not an encyclopaedia of economics, and it is iwb 
an encyclopaedia of social questions at large. Its 
aim is to give an account of the problems, both prac- 
tical and theoretical, which arise directly out of our 
modern development of manufactures. Occasionally 
these problems exceed the limits of this subject, but 
in their treatment the special industrial point of view 
has always been maintained. For example, the volume 
contains no discussion of tariff or fiscal questions, 
though these have a close relation to our manufacturing 
interests, because in their essentials such questions 
extend far beyond the particular social conditions that « 
we call Industrialism. On the other hand, certain 
political questions, such as Syndicalism, have been 
fully dealt with, as owing their origin specially to the 
industrial classes. The articles have been written by 
recognized experts, and in most cases are signed with 
their initials. An ’index has been provided to assist 
the reader. 




PREFACE. 


The word * Industrialism, * which is loosely used in 
various senses, is here intended to signify those sociHT 
and economic conditions which have been brought 
about by the modern development of manufactures, 
together with the concomitant ' extractive ’ and trans- 
porting industries. This development, which is the 
peculiar mark of our age, has been accompanied to a 
variable extent by many and great changes in every 
country where it lias taken place. They may be sum- 
marily classified thus : — 

1. Jtapid increase of population, and its massed 
concentration in places convenient for production and 
distribution, whence arise numerous civic problems* 
some of which arc new, while others, though old, 
present themselves in new or intensified forms. 

2. Great increase of actual and potential wealth, 
leading, on the one hand, to intense competition, both 
intranational and international, in production ; and, 
on the other hand, to a ceaseless struggle between the 
several factors engaged for their share of the product 
in distribution. 

From these two forces spring varied and im- 
portant results, among which the most prominent are: 
fiscal sys terns, designed to promote production ; 
special educational systems, framed to advance know- 
ledge and promote personal capacity ; financial opera- 
tions, aiming at control of production and increased 
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efficiency of management (amalgamation of businesses,' 
kartells, trusts) ; industrial legislation, intended to 
protect wage-earners ; the organization of labour and 
capital, or employed and employers, in two opposing 
camps of constantly extending scope ; conflicts and 
treaties of peace between them in the form of strikes, 
lockouts, sftid iffutual agreements, with all the mechanism 
of conciliation board# and arbitration courts. 

3. A general and progressive rise in the standard of 
living, comfort, convenience, and luxury, which again 
produces innumerable secondary results, economic, so- 
moral, and religious. 

In this volume some of the more important of these 
aspects of Industrialism are discussed from an objective 
point of view. A. S. 
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CAPITAL. 

1. Scope and Meaning of 3. Origin of Capital. 

the Term. * i. Amount of Capital in Use. 

% Functions of Capital. 5. Bibliography. 

‘ Capital ’ is a current word in everyday speech. 
It is commonly used as if its meaning were self- 
evident, and in nine cases out of ten there is probably 
no serious danger of misapprehension. There is like- 
wise general agreement that ‘ capital ' now plays a vitally 
important part or parts in economic life, and that its 
amount has become vastly greater, and its effect or 
effects vastly larger, in modern times. We live, every 
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one allows, in a * capitalistic * era ; and it the term 4 cap- 
italism ’ be employed in a quite colourless sense, to indi- 
cate a condition of affairs dominated by the existence 
of ‘ capital/ there are few who would object to its use 
as characterizing modern trade and manufacture. 

But when we look more closely into the matter, it is 
found to be less single than it appears at first sight. 
There arc differences between the sense of the word 
‘ capital ’ as used by business men in business affairs, 
and its sense as used by many economists ; and among 
these economists, again, there are divergencies which 
are not inconsiderable. For, as the German writer 
Knies lias pointed out, differences in definition have 
meant, not greater or less success in describing a group 
of objects which every one allows to constitute 4 capital/ 
but a conflict of opinions as to the objects themselves 
which ought to be included under the name. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that controversies should have 
arisen as to the 4 functions ’ or effects of capital, or that 
actual attempts at the measurement of capital should 
have disregarded theoretic definition. To clear the way 
for a consideration either of the place of capital in eco- 
* Aomic life or of its amount in different times and places, 
it will, accordingly, be necessary to start with a con- 
sideration of the scope and meaning of the term itself. 

1. Scope and Meaning of the Term.— There is still some 
obscurity as to its origin. Bi^t it is clear that in the 
Middle Ages 4 the capital ’ (in Latin capitale ) was 
widely used for the principal of a money loan as dis- 
tinguished from the interest ; both 4 capital ’ and 4 prin- 
cipal ’ implying the same thing — namely, that the sum 
originally lent was the main or chief part of the debt or 
obligation so contracted. This would seem to have been 
the most common employment of the term well into the 
eighteenth century. The most usual term during that 
period for what we now call a business man’s capital 
was ‘ stock ; ’ and this is the word used by Adam Smith 
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►throughout Bopk I. of his Wealth of Nations (1776). 
The application of the term 4 capital ’ to wealth in gen- 
eral, employed, in business, possibly first took place in 
the case of joint-stock companies ; for there was an 
evident similarity between the parting with a sum of 
money in the way of loan and the parting with it as 
a subscription to a common business fund. * 4 Capital- 
stock,’ however, and not 4 capita?* alone, was the or- 
dinary term applied in the first half of the eighteenth 
century alike to the investments of the Bank of England 
and to the funds of trading companies. # 

By the time of Adam Smith it had come to be gener- 
ally understood that money, in the case of a loan or 
investment, simply represented so much command of 
commodities in general ; and the trader and manu- 
facturer carrying on an independent business with his 
own means had also become a common and conspicu- 
ous figure. It became the practice, therefore, to speak 
of the business man’s 4 capital,’ mid to conceive of it 
as being made use of, or 4 invested,’ with the intention 
of obtaining additional gain — in a way roughly parallel 
to the lending of a capital sum in return for an interest 
over and above the return of the capital itself. „ 

This is the sort of idea which Adam Smith begins 
by giving expression to when, in Book II., he comes 
to a systematic consideration of the topic. AVhen a 
man possesses 4 a stock of goods,’ lie tells us, more than 
sufficient for 4 his immediate consumption,’ 4 he natu- 
rally endeavours to derive a revenue from it.’ 4 That part 
which he expects is to afford him this revenue,’ or, as 
he says in another passage, 4 to yield a revenue or profit,’ 

4 is called his capital .’ 

And such is, beyond doubt, stilt the meaning univer- 
sally attached to 4 capital ’ in the business world. 4 Cap- 
ital,’ as currently used, means 4 trader-capital ’ or 4 busi- 
ness-capital.’ The comparatively slight modifications 
that have since taken place in everyday speech have 
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been the result almost entirely of the development of 
actual practice, and not of conscious reflection. Owing 
to the greater elaboration of our monetary and credit 
system, business men do not now usually think of their 
investible wealth quite as concretely as when Adam 
Smith spoke of * a stock of goods/ they usually make 
use of some such vague term as ‘ means * or ‘ resources ; ’ 
when they speak of thftir capital as so much ‘ money,’ it is 
only as representing their command, measured in money, 
over ‘goods’ or ‘commodities.’ In consequence, again, 
of the abundance of disposable wealth, its essential im- 
portance in modern economic life, and the large oppor- 
tunities now present for its investment, it is now thought 
of apart from the forms and quantities in which it pre- 
sents itself in particular cases ; as a general power, of 
which this or that amount may be possessed by this or 
that owner ; so that we now commonly speak of 
commanding ‘ capital ’ instead of ‘ a capital,* and usu- 
ally think of the sum possessed by a number of owners 
as so much ‘ capital ’ rather than as so many ‘ capitals.’ 
In spite of all this, the use of the term is still, as a rule, 
restricted in ordinary speech to wealth employed for the 
^purpose of obtaining a profit or revenue (material rev- 
enue, of course ; not immaterial utilities or pleasures) 
in those ways which constitute what is loosely desig- 
nated ‘ business.* When people are consciously classi- 
fying their means as either * capital ’ or ‘ income,’ 
‘ capital * is commonly made to include investments in 
Government debts ; but when ‘ capital ’ is referred to 
without further particularization, it is undoubtedly 
‘ trade-capital ’ that stands in the forefront of conscious- 
ness. But as ‘trade’ or ‘business* extends its range, 
common speech tends to enlarge the range of the term 
‘ capital.’ Thus, though ‘ capital ’ and ‘ land ’ are still 
usually distinguisjied to-day, as ‘ stock * and ‘ land ’ 
were by Adam Smith, and people still speak of a land- 
owner who possesses nothing but land as having ‘ no 
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capital/ still, as soon as land is evidently used for the 
purposes of *a business enterprise/ its value is now 
always included in the ‘ capital ’ of its owner. Thus in 
the attempts made in the United States, both in the 
federal census and in the census of the several states 
— for instance, of Massachusetts — to ascertain ‘ the 
amount of capital invested in manufactures ’ the value 
of the land owned by manufacturers for business pur- 
poses has been included as a matter of course. 

The conception of trade or business capital is thus a 
rough-and-ready one, sufficiently clear for most of the 
purposes for which the term is likely to be employed 
in everyday life. It is the ‘ fund ’ or basis for ‘ business 
undertakings/ and the growth of it as a working con- 
ception has necessarily been bound up with the historical 
development of business undertakings. It implies the 
existence of the right of property as understood in 
modem times, and also of a wide * freedom of contract ; ’ 
it implies the actual existence of fields of investment 
such as were only beginning to come into existence in 
the Middle Ages. It is only when there is such wide 
scope for investment that any one possessing wealth 
beyond his desires for personal (or family) consumption 
can be looked upon as possessing a force or power dis- 
posable in any direction he pleases, that the charac- 
teristic modern feeling about capital can take shape. 

This necessary historical interpretation of * capital * 
has been variously expressed. A favourite phrase 
among German Socialists has been that ' capital is an 
historical category/ or classification, and not a logical 
one. The phrase was used by Lassalle (1804) ; but the 
idea was expressed in almost identical language by Karl 
Marx (1859), and it seems to go back at least to 
llodbertus (1842). In itself this is obviously a per- 
fectly accurate statement ; and while it suggests an 
opinion that what has come into existence in past history 
may be profoundly modified and indeed, in its present 
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sense, pass away in future history, it by means neces- 
sarily follows that it must do so. For not only all the 
large economic terms — such as 4 employer/ arid 4 work- 
man/ and ‘ rent/ and 4 wages/ and 4 interest ’ — but also 
the most wide-reacliing terms for social phenomena — sue h 
as 4 liberty/ and 4 justice/ and 4 marriage/ and 4 the 
state’ — similarly represent ideas that are historically 
conditioned. Another* form of statement is that of the 
distinguished Berlin economist, Adolf Wagner, who 
speaks of 4 capital ’ in the sense we are now considering 
as 4 capital in the historical-legal sense/ This is ob- 
viously only* a variant of the phrase of Marx, and was 
avowedly suggested by the argument of Rodbertus. 

The historical point of view is the only one from 
which the actual place of capital in the thoughts of the 
everyday world can be made intelligible; and it can 
be readily seen that all developments of conception or 
language concerning it which have really become 
common property are the more or less conscious out- 
come of changes in actual conditions rather than of a 
superior analysis of unchanged facts. Thus, the dis- 
tinction between fixed and circulating capital, which has 
played so large a part in economic writing since the 
time of Adam Smith, is merely the result of the fact 
that modern business requires more and more the in- 
vestment of wealth in 4 plant ’ besides the provision 
of wages and material. The improvement on Adam 
Smith’s definition (1776) of fixed capital as £ capital 
which yields a revenue without changing masters/ 
which Ricardo (1817) is commonly regarded by econo- 
mists as having made by defining it as 4 capital of slow 
consumption/ and the further improvement by John 
Stuart Mill (1848) in the phrase 4 capital in a durable 
shape/ are merely the results of the growing prominence 
of machinery; and it is significant that while 4 fixed 
capital 9 has become an ordinary business term, 4 circu- 
lating ’ has remained the property of economists. 
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An example of wider significance is to be found in the 
distinction between the owner and the user of capital 
which is now so clearly recognized both by economists 
and by the business public. Adam Smith and the older 
English writers commonly spoke as if the owner of capi- 
tal himself directed its employment. J. S. Mill, as late 
as 1848, remarked that * the control of the* operations 
of industry usually belongs to the person who supplies 
the whole or the greatest part of the funds by which 
they are carried on.* And this was probably only about 
that time ceasing to be substantially accurate. Among 
English-speaking economists it was Francis Walker who 
first (1877) pointed out, in such a way as to arrest atten- 
tion, that c it is no longer true that a man becomes an 
employer because he is a capitalist.’ The user, as such, 
of capital (whether lie himself owns it or not) Walker 
proposed to call by the French term ‘ entrepreneur ; ’ 
more recent English writers have reverted to the earlier 
term ‘ undertaker,’ or have coined the word * enter- 
priser.’ And as a consequence of this generally recog- 
nized distinction, the practice has grown up with many 
economists (for example, Marshall), and in some busi- 
ness circles, of sharply distinguishing between 1 interest-/ 
which is spoken of as the ‘ return to capital as such,’ 
and * profit,’ or the return to enterprise (or ‘ business 
management ’). Only the amount by which the total 
gains of a business exceed * interest on the capital at the 
current rate 9 can, from this point of view, be called pure 
or net profit. But whatever else may be said of this 
distinction, it is evident it is but the reflection in thought 
of the actual conditions, which made their appearance 
as soon as the banking system came into existence to 
give 6 accommodation ’ to men in business, and which 
became conspicuous with the growth of the joint-stock 
system, especially when it developed the debenture or 
bond method of obtaining capital. 

But it takes time, as the previous examples have 
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shown, for even the most visible facts to Effect the theo- 
rician. For instance, it is still commonly regarded by 
economists as a peculiarity of the American writer 
J. B. Clark that he should seek to distinguish 
( 1888 ) between ‘ capital ’ and 4 capital- goods ; ’ be- 
tween the * value,’ * the fund, 7 which a business man 
invests, an3 which lie % can (more or less) shift from one 
investment to another, and the particular concrete things 
in which from time to time it is actually embodied. 
But this is not a bit of abstract analysis, but a simple 
statement oi the modern business conception. Capital, 
until it is actually fixed, is an undifferentiated and 
mobile power ; it is stated in terms of money, not 
because it is thought of as consisting in coin or any 
other form of currency, but because money is the only 
means of measuring the amount of power, the quantum 
of disposable wealth, in all its several shapes. That 
when invested it embodies itself in changing forms is 
obvious enough to people who arc accustomed to think 
of capital as represented by varying assets. 

Even the business conception of capital has a certain 
vagueness or indecision of outline. But the difficulties 
in* the way of mutual understanding thus occasioned 
have been slight compared with those caused by 
the diverging definitions of economists. Their depar- 
ture from current business usage has been due in part 
to the desire to construct a completely logical category 
— that is, to devise a definition which should determine, 
not what is in fact called capital, but what ought to be 
called capital. And it has been partly due to a more 
or less unconscious desire to establish some particular 
view — for instance, as to money, or protection, or the 
exploitation of the wage-earning class — by a definition 
which seemed to imply its truth. The departure began 
with Turgot ( 1770 ). Turgot lays down that * whoever, 
either from the revenue of his land or from the wages of 
his labour or of his industry, receives each year more 
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values than hp needs to spend, may place this super- 
fluity in reserve and accumulate it. These accumulated 
values are what is called a capital/ He goes on to 
explain the various ‘employments of capital ? — in the pur- 
chase of land yielding a rent, in enterprises of industry, 
enterprises of husbandry, undertakings in commerce, 
and loans upon interest. What he omits tc*say is that 
it is only as destined for such employments and able to 
find such employments that the world calls accumula- 
tions ‘ capital/ The divergence set going by Adam 
Smith was much more far-reaching. After defining the 
capital of an individual in terms exactly representing 
the current usage, he went on to explain what consti- 
tutes ‘ the capital of a country or society/ It is a com- 
paratively small matter that lie now includes in the 
‘ fortune ’ or capital, both of society and of the indi- 
vidual, ‘the acquired and useful abilities’ of all its 
members, on the ground that * the improved dexterity 
of a workman may be considered in the same light as a 
machine which abridges labour/ Clearly, if the busi- 
ness use of ‘ capital 1 is the appropriate one, its exten- 
sion from the wealth outside, man to the wealth within 
man can only be metaphorical ; and yet, since Smith's 
time, far too many pages have been devoted to t-fiis 
purely verbal question. What is more important is 
that, in setting forth the other constituents of the cap- 
ital of a country, Smith was led, by his desire to make 
it parallel in definition with individual capital, to insist 
that it should afford a revenue to the nation , and not 
only to the individual owner. He therefore excludes 
* the whole stock of mere dwelling-houses/ whether 
their owners get a rent from them or not, on the ground 
that ‘ a house itself can produce nothing/ Clothes and 
household furniture are similarly excluded from social 
or national capital, though they ‘ sometimes serve in 
the function of a capital to particular persons ; ’ and 
in a later chapter he implies that, though f stock lent at 
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interest is always considered as a capital by tlie lender,’ 
it is only capital from the national point of view if it is 
actually employed by the borrower 4 in the»maintenance 
of productive labourers, who reproduce the value with 
a profit.’ 

Thus Adam Smith insensibly passed from the ordinary 
world’s conception of capital as a source of incotne to an 
abstract philosophical 'conception of the means of pro- 
duction. That the function of much of the wealth which 
has been produced in the past in assisting further pro- 
duction in the future is an immensely important one 
no pne can deny ; but it was unfortunate that it should 
be called by the same name as something — business- 
capital — which includes a wider range of wealth, and 
depends on given historical conditions of ownership and 
investment. For now with Smith’s followers his con- 
ception of social or national capital became the con- 
ception of capital for economic purposes, and usurped 
the name. ‘ .Private capital,’ if referred to at all, was 
spoken of with a certain condescension, and as an after- 
thought. According to Ricardo (1817), * capital is that 
part of the wealth of a country which is employed in 
production ; ’ according to J. S. Mill (1818), it is 4 wealth 
appropriated to reproductive employment.’ In order to 
exclude land, the wealth designated ‘ capital ’ was some- 
times expressly qualified as itself ‘ the product of labour ; 5 
but this was always implied if not explicitly stated. 
Capital being thus defined from the point of view of 
production to start with, it is only with an air of toler- 
ance that Mill allows that 4 the property of those who 
live on the interest of what they possess without being 
personally engaged in production ’ can be 4 regarded as 
capital,’ ‘ in common language, and with reference to 
the individual not improperly.’ But he hardly cares to 
say that it is capital even to the individual ; he prefers 
some such non-committal phrase as 4 to him equivalent 
to capital/ or 4 virtually capital to the individual.’ So 
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far, indeed, did economic tradition manage to get in 
England from what Marshall has called 4 the language 
of the marketplace,’ that in the great New English Dic- 
tionary 4 the stock with which ’ people ‘ enter into busi- 
ness ’ is given as the sense of capital in , 4 commerce,’ 
while 4 wealth used as a fund for carrying on fresh pro- 
duction ’ is given as the definition in political ’economy ; 
as if political economy had to deal with something else 
than the 4 capital * of commerce. 

It would be profitless to follow the various nuances of 
definition, the various attempts to harmonise divergent 
conceptions in a colourless formula, which have filled 
so large a chapter in the history of economics since the 
time of Ricardo. Knies (1873) has restored something 
like order to chaos by the remark which we began by 
quoting — namely, that in these discussions what is really 
at issue is the thing and not the definition. The analy- 
sis of Knies, taken up by Wagner and confirmed in 
different language by Bohm-Bawcrk (1888), has made 
it quite clear that income-gaining capital (the sense of 
the business world) and productive capital (the sense of 
most economists) are groups of tilings which do not 
necessarily coincide. As the two groups do in fact 
consist, very largely of the same things, not much mis- 
understanding is, perhaps, ordinarily occasioned when 
recent economists like Marshall ( Principle s, 5th edition, 
1907) pass to and fro between the business and the so- 
called 4 social ’ conception of capital according to the topic 
under discussion. It may be remarked, however, that 
the 4 social ’ conception, in the sense of Adam Smith, 
Wagner, Bohm-Bawerk, Marshall, and others, can only 
be given a monopoly of the term 4 economic/ if we 
define Economics as concerned only with the purely 
physical question of the production of commodities 
apart from historical conditions. And there is much 
to be said for following the advice of Gustav Schmoller 
(1904), and taking a course in economic treatises the 
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very opposite to what lias long been traditional ; ‘ to 
return/ that is to say, 4 to the conception of capital 
which is rooted in business life, which canhot be got rid 
of by any theoretical argumentation, and which the 
theoretical writers who have put forward other concep- 
tions have # alwavs occasionally recurred to.’ 

Before passing awa^r from the definition of capital, it 
may be noticed how, even within the limits of the 
traditional theoretical view which identified capital 
with means of production, that particular class of means 
of production has been, at each period, put in the fore- 
ground of exposition w hich was actually engaging most 
attention in real life. From Ricardo down to J. 8. Mill, 
circulating capital was dwelt upon almost to the exclu- 
sion of fixed ; Ricardo, indeed, in the opening words of 
his treatise, actually spoke of 4 the united application 
of labour, machinery, and capital,’ as if he did not, for 
the moment, reckon machinery in capital at all. Cap- 
ital came to be described as 4 the funds for the main- 
tenance of labour,’ and almost identified with wealth 
employed in the payment of wages. This, as Caiman 
has pointed out, was largely the result of the con- 
temporary concentration of attention on the corn prob- 
lem, and of the fact that the capital of a corn-growing 
farmer was, in fact, expended chiefly in wages. On the 
other hand, some very recent writers, following the lead 
of the Austrian economist Bolim-Bawerk, propose to 
limit capital in their sense (‘ social capital ’) to the 
buildings, machinery (including money), and materials, 
including partially finished goods, which have to be 
produced on the way to the final products which the 
ultimate consumers eat and wear and live in ; they 
exclude altogether forms of wealth which themselves 
serve as the maintenance of productive labourers, such as 
finished articles of food, or clothing, or furniture, even 
if they still form part of the stock of a manufacturer. 
4 Capital is nothing but the Complex of Intermediate 
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Products which appear on the several stages of the 
roundabout journey 5 towards the ultimate consumable 
goods. This conception is evidently the result of the 
fact that production for ultimate consumption is now 
more and more, with the growing employment of various 
forms of 4 power, 5 an elaborate technical process ; and 
that a vast quantity of 4 goods 5 are made not, so to 
speak, for their own sake, but as means towards a more 
distant goal. But the limitation of 4 capital 5 to these 
intermediate products would be a new cause of mis- 
understanding between economists and business men. 

2. Functions of Capital. — An adequate discussion pi 
the junctions — or, in more general terms, of the results 
of the existence — oj capital would involve a consideration 
of wellnigh every part of the wide field of economics. 
It will be necessary, therefore, to limit ourselves to a 
few observations on the most important questions at 
issue. 

The treatment of the problem of the workings of 
capital which is to be found in modern economic liter- 
ature (including therein, of course, the literature of 
socialist theory) concerns itself almost entirely with 
the capital invested in manufacturing and agricultural 
operations — that is, with capital used for 4 production 5 
in the usual sense of that word. The farmers 5 invest- 
ment of capital was very much in the mind of 
writers in the early part of the nineteenth century ; 
but for the last sixty or seventy years it has been the 
typical modern factory or 4 works 5 that has been most 
distinctly present to their thoughts. Capital employed 
in the distribution of commodities — the capital of the 
merchant or shopkeeper — has been usually left out of 
account altogether. Though Genior (1835) expressly 
defined capital as including all articles of wealth, them- 
selves the result of human exertion (that is, excluding 
land in itself), which are 4 employed in the production 
or distribution of wealth, 5 and J. S. Mill explained that 
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the agency of * the distributing class 5 is c supplementary * * 
to that of e the producing class,’ no serious attempt was 
made to bring distributers’ capital into economic dis- 
cussion. And not only so, but such very considerable 
investments of capital, in the current sense of the term, 
as take the direction either of house property on one 
side or ofr Government war debts on another, were 
entirely disregarded. 9 

The views taken of the workings of manufacturing 
capital by economists have usually been cheerful, dwell- 
ing on its benefits to society ; while the views of social- 
ists have generally been gloomy, and have dwelt upon 
the evils it has occasioned. The reason is that the 
former have had the 'production of wealth in their mind, 
and have assumed that the increase of wealth in itself, 
or an increase that outstripped the growth of population, 
was necessarily a good thing. The latter have been 
thinking mainly of the distribution of wealth (in the 
current economic sense of ‘ distribution ’) among the 
several classes concerned in its production, and have 
laid all their emphasis upon the power which is con- 
ferred upon individual owners by the private owner- 
ship of capital, A few words, then, as to each of 
these points of view. 

It is very obvious that capital invested in the pro- 
duction of commodities does, as a fact, ‘facilitate’ 
labour. Under modern conditions it may fairly be 
called a * requisite 9 of the overwhelmingly greater part 
of productive activity ; and this is the excuse for the 
practice which has generally prevailed among econo- 
mists, at any rate since J. S. Mill (1848), of putting 
capital by the side of land and labour, and so creating 
a triad of * agents 5 or ‘ instruments ’ of production. 
As they were usually careful to explain that labour and 
land (or ‘ natural agents ’) were primary, and capital 
only secondary, there is no real reason to find fault 
with their classification. But just how does capital 
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contribute to -production ? The French economists of 
the eighteenth century, known as Physiocrats, started 
with the fact that, in agriculture, it is necessary to pro- 
vide for the subsistence of those engaged until the 
harvest can be reaped. The necessary store or fund 
possessed beforehand they called < advances,’ and they 
went on, with a little pardonable exaggeration, to 
point out (as in Turgot’s Reflections) that f all the various 
kinds of labours, whether in the cultivation of the land, 
in industry, or in commerce, require advances/ They 
recognized that these advances might possibly be pro- 
vided by the labourer himself ; but since, even by that 
time, almost all labourers in manufacture and very 
many in agriculture were in fact maintained by wages, 
they usually spoke as if the advances were normally 
made by an employer, in control of capital, to capital- 
less employees. And Adam Smith, following in their 
steps, tells us that * in all arts and manufactures the 
greater part of the workmen stand in need of a master 
to advance them the materials of their work, and their 
wages and maintenance till it be completed/ Though 
fixed capital may perhaps be squeezed within this con- 
ception, the main stress, as wo have seen, by the earlier 
generations of English economists was laid upon capital 
as furnishing the subsistence fund of the workpeople. 
Since capital thus enabled production to take place to a 
far larger extent than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible, it might fairly be said to * contribute ’ to produc- 
tion. Whether, for this reason, capital can properly be 
called * productive ’ is only a matter of terminology. 

The only important further step which the older 
English economists took, following in the wake of Adam 
Smith, was to connect the thought of 4 advances ’ with 
the thought of division of labour. It is only in conse- 
quence, he argued, of a previous accumulation of capital 
that division of labour is possible, and division of labour 
brings with it a greater production ; and Adam Smith 
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went so far as to say that the greater 'the capital the ' 
greater would naturally be the division of labour, with 
all its attendant benefits — forgetting for the moment 
that limits are set to division of labour by the extent 
of the market. 

With the increased magnitude and greater relative 
importance of plant ^and machinery in recent decades, 
the tendency lias been, as we have seen, with some 
economists to fix an almost exclusive attention upon 
that particular form of capital. The nature of the 
contribution to production rendered by capital, thus 
conceived, has been shown by Bohm-Bawerk to consist 
in what he calls ‘ the roundabout process’ (Umweg) 
which it makes possible. To spin yarn on a wheel and 
weave it on a hand- loom is a more roundabout way of 
proceeding than to use at once a sheep’s fleece; to 
build spinning sheds and weaving factories, to produce 
iron and then steel from it by modern methods, to 
construct therefrom textile machinery, and at the end 
of it all to produce woollen cloth by millions of yards 
is a far more roundabout way still, but one which 
enables us to use forces of nature of a kind and to an 
extent which otherwise would have been impossible. 
Bdlun-Bawerk has gi ven the impression that lie regards 
an elaboration of the process as necessarily always 
involving a lengthening of the time occupied, and as if 
the tendency of technical progress was always towards 
further elaboration and the requirement of longer 
time, which is hardly the case. His exposition has 
certainly contributed to our realizing better what 
‘ production ’ means in the modem world , even if his 
view was, after all, implied in what economists from 
Jevons back to Turgot have again and again said about 
the importance of time in questions of production. And 
if capital, in the sense of machinery and plant, not only 
enables commodities to be obtained in larger quantities 
with the same amount of labour, but also some com- 
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modities — for example, aeroplanes — to be obtained which 
unaided labour could never produce, it is only a question 
of words whether it be called 4 productive/ 

The view of capital taken by Marx (1867) and the 
school of Socialists which has accepted his 4 critical 
analysis of capitalist production 9 dwells exclusively on 
the ‘ exploitation * of the workers which, in his opinion, 
capital renders not only possible but inevitable. The 
use of the term ‘ capital/ it is to be noted, is confined 
by Marx to means of production which are entirely 
outside the possession or control of the* labouring 
population. The employing class, lie argues, having a 
monopoly of capital, is in a position to compel labour 
to work for it in return for subsistence. Over the cost 
of. production of goods (composed mainly of the sub- 
sistence of the workpeople, though increased some- 
what by the necessity of providing for the wear and 
tear of machinery), the value of the product (due itself 
exclusively, in his view, to the labour employed on it) 
leaves a surplus (plus value, MeJmverth), which the 
capitalist is in a position to appropriate. This surplus, 
in its turn, swells the fund of capital for the further 
exploitation of labour. (Sec Labour and Politics.) It 
is the less necessary to enter upon a discussion of this view 
here because the doctrine of value which Marxism, in its 
rigid and orthodox form,' necessarily presupposes, is 
now abandoned by the younger generation of socialists. 
It is sufficient to remark that the Marxian doctrine of 
surplus value, though very one-sided and grossly ex- 
aggerated, nevertheless contains a considerable element 
of truth. This truth is that, as a rule — that is, in the 
absence of any very keen competition for labour on the 
part of capital, and when there exists a tacit or avowed 
understanding between the owners of capital not to raise 
wages — * labour * in the face of capital is relatively 
weak. The improvements effected in wages by the 
pressure of trade unions, and the large losses of capital 
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that arc continually taking place, show, ihdeed, tliat the 
advantage is by no means always entirely on the side of 
the capitalist. Moreover, in the actual returns to capi- 
talist enterprise, a very large part is the reward of busi- 
ness ability, and another large part a reward for the 
running of risk. If we grant that, even allowing for these 
two considerations, tljere is still a large return obtained 
for capital without any personal service on the part of 
its owners, the objection on principle to such a return 
is really an objection to the possession of invcstible 
wealth, and to the present right of its owner to ask a 
price for its use — an objection, that is, at bottom, to 
private property. It does not, however, follow that 
the return to capital as such is not larger than is neces- 
sary to bring about a continuous and sufficient supply. 
At present, when capital finds its return seriously dimin- 
ished by the combination of labour or other causes, it is 
able to a large extent to withdraw into other forms or 
places of investment. This possibility may be expected 
to be reduced by the completer and more world-wide 
organization of labour. 

Comparing, then, the economists’ eulogy of capital 
•in its relation to the production of wealth, and the 
socialists’ criticism of it in its relation to distribution, 
it will be seen that the problem is one of a balance of 
considerations. If it be remembered that during the 
last sixty years, at any rate in Great Britain — a capital- 
istic epoch par excellence — the working classes are found 
to have gained on the whole very considerably in material 
well-being, whatever the tests that are applied, it may 
be concluded that the services of capital have exceeded 
its disservices. The value of the socialist criticism lies 
in its reminding us that this progress has been attended 
with grave drawbacks. 

3. Origin of Capital. — This will be a convenient point 
to say something on the much-disputed Bubject of the 
origin of capital . It is obvious, after the preceding 
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discussion, that* nothing less is here involved than the 
origin and growth of wealth over and above actual 
consumption, and of the employment of such surplus 
wealth for the purpose of gain. An adequate treatment 
of the subject would bring almost the whole of economic 
history within its view. It would include, # first, the 
question of the origin of the surplus over consumption ; 
and this is clearly the result, partly, of the quantity of 
production (itself dependent on multifarious geo- 
graphical, psychological, and technical causes), and 
partly of the habits and standards of consumption. 
It would include, secondly, the question of the means 
and opportunities of investment, which would introduce 
the history of law, the development of enterprise, and 
the whole of technological invention and discovery. 
And these two questions are indissolubly connected. 
Before there is a surplus it cannot be invested ; but 
the amount of invcstible surplus is largely determined 
both by the expectation and by the results of successful 
investment. Finally, there is the third question of 
the distribution of the ownership of capital among its 
several proprietors, or, to use the older phraseology, of 
the size of individual 4 capitals.* And a complete answet 
to this question would cover a very large part of the 
history of human society ; for it would have to include 
an examination of all the facts, both of environment 
and of personal quality, which gave certain men their 
several proportions of advantage over other men in the 
acquisition of investible wealth. 

We must here content ourselves with a few comments 
on one or two ideas that have played a large, and in 
truth a disproportionate part, in economic discussion. 
If from ( capital 9 we exclude land — as by implication 
we have done in the paragraphs immediately preceding — 
and limit the term to the products of past labour, then 
it is a mere restatement in other words of a part of our 
definition to say that capital is the result of * accumu- 
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lation/ Unless products escaped consumption in the 
present, they could not be used for further production 
or further pursuit of gain. But it has proved curiously 
difficult to state this obvious external fact without 
implying some moral (and usually by implication some 
commendable) quality in the accumulator. It has been 
usual from the tims of Adam Smith to speak of the 
process of accumulation as 4 saving ; ’ a most un- 
fortunate term, for while it ought., in this connection, 
only to mean non-consumption or non-destruction, it 
inevitably' carries with it the impression of a certain 
self-denial or effort, such as does not by any manner of 
means always necessarily exist. Adam Smith doubtless 
intended commendation when lie laid it down that 4 cap- 
itals are increased by parsimony and diminished by 
prodigality and misconduct ; ’ for 4 parsimony ’ is here 
evidently used in a favourable sense. Senior (1835) 
introduced the term 4 abstinence ; ’ and though he 
recognized that 4 pure abstinence 5 was 4 a mere nega- 
tion/ he nevertheless associated the term with 4 self- 
denial/ To J. S. Mill (1848), Senior's explanation of 
profit as 4 the remuneration of abstinence ’ was 4 a well- 
’chosen expression/ It is 4 what the capitalist gains by 
forbearing to consume his capital for his own uses. . . . 
For tliis forbearance he requires a recompense/ Mac- 
Vane (1887) has suggested the term 4 waiting 9 instead 
of 4 abstinence/ and tliis lias been adopted by Mar- 
shall. But even 4 waiting 9 is hardly colourless enough 
for the purpose ; and 4 the reward of waiting * is more 
objectionable still. For the fact is that an increasingly 
large amount of accumulation of capital takes place 
because much revenue flows to its owners in sums too 
large to be possibly 4 consumed/ It is misleading to 
speak of a postponement of enjoyment ' in circum- 
stances where immediate enjoyment is impossible. 

All such language, while it is doubtless capable of 
interpretation to suit the facts, does, in ordinary speech, 
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Ripply to the wh^le of the accumulation of capital what 
is true only of a part. And there is some danger lest, 
in reaction, we^should lose out of sight the large amount 
of capital wliieh actually is the outcome of the thrift 
and foresight and self-denial of the less wealthy members 
of society ; in relation to whom the interest they secure 
can quite fairly, in the language of everyday life, be 
called ‘the reward of abstinence.’* In some countries 
tins type of accumulation of capital is widely diffused ; 
and it is now encouraged by the establishment of branch 
banks, serving as places of investment. Possibly in 
France it still accounts for the larger part of the avail- 
able capital. For Grammy, SchmoJler has recently 
(1004) calculated that out of annual accumulations of 
capital amounting to two and a half thousands of 
millions of marks, as much as one thousand millions are 
still to be attributed to ‘ real savers ’ of the less well-to-do 
classes. 

The historical origins of accumulated capital is a 
subject which has hitherto been but inadequately 
investigated. The impression wliicli is likely to be 
produced by a general survey of English economic 
development since the Middle Ages might be stated in 
some such terms as these. The lords of hind in tho 
Middle Ages and down to the eighteenth century 
derived considerable revenues from rents, but, on the 
whole, lived up to their incomes, and achieved no largo 
accumulations. Capital in large sums was chiefly the 
outcome, in the fifteenth and subsequent centuries, 
first, of foreign trade ; and, secondly, of the manu- 
facturing enterprise, closely associated with it, of the 
‘ clothier.’ During the eighteenth century capital so 
won in trade was brought into agriculture by the 
settlement of city men in the country or by marriage. 
As a result both of the investment of capital in the 
improvement of land and of the growth of population 
leading to a rise of prices, rents went up, and it became 
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possible to derive fresli capitals from* laudowncrship.* 
And, finally, in the nineteenth century, the sources of 
accumulation were added to by the growth of large 
scale production in manufacture under the factory 
system, as well as by the rise of the stock exchange, 
by public contracts, by the development of transporta- 
tion services, by th§ enlargement of 4 the professions,’ 
by the increase of urban land values, and many other 
causes. And much the same can probably be said of 
the other countries of Western Europe. The German 
economist* Sombart (followed in England by J. A. 
Hobson) lias, indeed, maintained of late (1902) that the 
real historical source of business capital is to be found 
in the rent of land, and primarily in the ground rents of 
urban land, owned by the mediaeval burgher aristocracy. 
This was, quite possibly, one source of commercial 
capita! ; and, according to Bucher, who has specially 
investigated the mediaeval social history of Frankfurt, 
it there played a considerable part. But it is notice- 
able that Soinbart’s proposition finds apparently little 
confirmation from any of the scholars who have re- 
cently been examining into the situation in Augsburg, 
Venice, and other medieval commercial centres. 

4. Amount of Capital 2n Use. — In turning now to the 
various attempts which have been made to estimate 
the amount of capital employed in a country at a par- 
ticular period, three considerations have to be borne 
in mind. The first is that many of the estimates, 
including among them some of the best known, do not 
sufficiently distinguish between the amount of capital 
and tlic amount of property or wealth in general. For 
instance, Giffen, in his celebrated writings on the 
4 accumulation ’ or 4 growth ’ of 4 capital,’ uses 4 capital ’ 
and 4 property ’ as interchangeable terms. The second 
is that the estimate must necessarily be in terms of 
money. In a period in which prices have gone up or 
gone down, owing to currency causes, the valuation of 
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Vealth. or of tiff it part of it called capital, would in- 
crease or decrease, even if no change had taken place 
in the tilings themselves and in the use that could be 
made of them. And the third is that the total is, in 
any case, a sum of pecuniary rallies, and depends upon 
all sorts of forces of demand and supply. Aj^ increase 
in the value of houses, or of land i« or near towns, for 
instance, will result from the aggregation of population ; 
a decrease in the value of agricultural land will result 
from a fall in the value of its products, due, for instance, 
to foreign imports, even when the product.* continue 
unchanged in amount and quality. And the same 
thing is true of other forms of wealth. A fall in the price 
of cotton cloth will affect the pecuniary profit of a 
cotton mill ; and if the capital invested is estimated 
on the basis of the profit, the capital will seem to have 
fallen, even though the plant and the output remain 
physically unaltered. Schmollcr has even ventured to 
conjecture that the increase of wealt h per head, instead 
of being twelvefold in England bet ween 1600 and 1885, 
as the figures might seem to show, was not much more 
than fivefold or sixfold, if measured by its actual 
usefulness. * 

In estimating the amount of wealth (or of that portion 
of it called capital) owned by the inhabitants of a par- 
ticular country, two lines of procedure arc possible, 
which, in default of better terms, may be called the 
objective and the personal. The objective starts with 
the various embodiments of wealth (or of capital alone), 
endeavours to ascertain their pecuniary value, and adds 
up the various sums to form a total. The personal 
starts with the individual (or corporate) owner of wealth 
(or of capital alone), seeks in some way to ascertain 
its amount, usually on the basis of taxes paid, and then 
sums up. The first, therefore, is a direct, and the 
latter an indirect , plan. 

First, then, as to the objective method. It is to this 
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method that American, statisticians 'nave been com- 
pelled to have recourse, owing to the absence of income 
or inheritance taxes. The decemii aP federal census 
and the statistical reports of certain of the states con- 
tain elaborate statements as to the total amount of 
capital /n vested in manufactures, derived from in- 
formation concerning the amount invested in the sev- 
eral concerns. Those in the earlier federal censuses 
are now recognized as being, in the strong language of 
General Walker, who was himself in charge of the 
ninth and tenth censuses (1870, 1880), 1 entirely un- 
trustworthy and delusive.’ 4 The inquiry is one/ he 
goes on to say, ‘ of which it is not too much to say 
that it ought never to be embraced in the schedules 
of the census. ... It is the one question which manu- 
facturers resent as needlessly obtrusive, while at the 
same time it is perhaps the one question in respect to 
their business which manufacturers, certainly the 
majority of them, could not answer to their own satis- 
faction, even if disposed. No man in business knows 
what he is worth, far less can say what portion of his 
estate is to be treated as capital.’ 

* With the growth of joint-stock companies one 
might, indeed, expect the difficulty to diminish; for 
the joint-stock organization introduces a sharp distinc- 
tion between the capital of a business concern and the 
private fortunes of its owners. But now fresh diffi- 
culties make their appearance in the divergence between 
the nominal amount of the capital and the actual 
amount of the investment. In America, at any rate, 
as Mayo-Smith remarks, ‘ the capital stock bears no 
necessary relation either to the amount of money 
originally invested or to the present value of the plant 
or to the total amount of money necessary to carry 
on the business. In many cases the amount is too 
small, as when profits have been turned into capital 
without increasing the amount of stock. In other cases 
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%he amount is t<fo large, as where the stock has been 
watered, or new stock issued to represent the value of 
a franchise (concession) or the earning capacity of a 
business. . . . Finally, in the case of many enterprises, 
especially (American) railroads, the bonded indebted- 
ness represents in whole or in part the cost of the enter- 
prise, while the stock is more or less fictitious, and 
represents only the expectation of profits.’ Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, in preparing the Massa- 
chusetts census of 1885, decided to understand by 
capital the assets of the several concerns, as valued 
by their owners, plus the 4 credit capital 9 of which 
they had obtained the use, and drew up his inquiries 
accordingly. This resulted in a return of 5(X) million 
dollars as the total amount of capital then invested 
in the state, classified under the several heads in the 
following percentages of the whole : — 


Per cent. 

Land 6-87 

Buildings and Fixtures 16-87 

Machinery 20-17 

implements and Tools 2-86 

Cash 34-65 

Credit Capital, supplied bv partners ami stock- 
holders . . . 3-89 

Credit Capital (bills payable, accounts on long 

time) 14-69 


The inclusion of borrowed money — the sixth item 
in the above list — is defended on the ground that only in 
this way can we discover the total amount oj capital set 
in motion. But whether it is desirable to ascertain this 
or not, it probably cannot be satisfactorily determined 
by statistics, for manufacturers will usually be loath 
to give the information. In Massachusetts very few 
returns paid any attention to this particular head of 
inquiry ; and it is almost impossible to prevent the 
borrowed money to some extent reappearing again 
among the assets in the form of plant, material, and 
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cash, ami thus being returned twice# Benefiting try 
this experience, the federal census of 1890 omitted 
credit capital, and asked only for the assets . But 
unless, as was not the case, manufacturers were required 
to deduct their debts, this also might lead to the count- 
ing of some items twice over in the national total ; for 
one concern might count among its capital in the form 
of materials goods tor which it had not yet paid, and 
for which the bill would be reckoned in the capital of 
the seller. Accordingly, in 1895, the. Massachusetts 
census determined to limit 4 capital ’ to the actual 
instruments of production , including the property in 
land, buildings, machinery, patent rights, etc., cash 
in hand, and the cost value of materials and goods in 
process of manufacture, but not bills receivable and 
current accounts, and also not finished goods in stock. 
This last exclusion is obviously the result of the Austrian 
(Bohm-Bawerk) conception of capital as limited to 
intermediate products, and introduces the further 
complication of a violent departure from current 
business usage, which, certainly includes in capital the 
value of finished goods in the hands of the manu- 
facturer or merchant. 

The federal census of 1900, however, retained the 
classification of that of 1890, so that the figures for 
these years are fairly comparable. They show an 
increase in capital employed in manufactures from 
6,525 millions of dollars to 9,S18. This sum, however, 
large as it is, must represent only a comparatively small 
part of the total capital employed in the United States ; 
for it includes neither agriculture, nor transportation, 
nor mining. 

The absolute figures of manufacturing capital given 
in the census returns are certainly of little value. It 
should be borne in mind that even when statistics are 
based, in whole or in part, on concrete material tilings, 
such as plant, there are grave difficulties in the way 
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of securing a. satisfactory valuation. Different, methods 
of valuation, reacliing very different results, may each 
be honestly defended. As to plant itself, the census 
inquiry directed the representatives of the various 
establishments to estimate the value ‘ at what the 
works would cost 5 in the census year, * if then to be 
erected, with such allow ance for ^lopreciatiofi as may 
be suitable in the individual case. 9 But it is quite 
impossible to ensure the observance of such a rule, 
even when the informants are ready to take trouble 
in the matter, which is by no means alway.% the ease. 
And a comparison of the several industries shows such 
divergent results that it would be clearly unsafe to 
rely upon them with any confidence. But if w^c can 
take the totals as very roughly indicating the relative 
magnitude of the several elements involved, we arrive 
at some interesting general conclusions. And first, as 
to the relative proportions of the total valuation due on 
the one hand to plant and on the other to live capital 
or live assets — the terms which, in the language of the 
census, replace the ‘fixed 9 and * circulating 9 traditional 
among economists. To be more particular, ‘ live capi- 
tal 9 is here made to include cash in hand, materials on 
hand, finished goods in stock, and unsettled accounts. 
Both in 1890 and 1900 the total manufacturing capital 
was found to be divided between plant and live capi- 
tal roughly in two equal portions ; and of the fixed 
capital or plant, again, about half was returned as 
invested in machinery. Arid then as to the relations 
between capital and labour. If it is thought worth 
while to compare the annual wage bill with the total 
capital invested, it will be found that over the Union as 
a whole in 1890 and 1900, and in Massachusetts in 
particular in 1891 and 1897, the former amounted to 
between a quarter and a third of the latter. But the 
conclusion is really valueless ; for the wages bill repre- 
sents the wages paid during a period arbitrarily chosen. 
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while the total capital is measured aV one particular 
time. Of more meaning, so far as they go, are the 
figures that show the excess in the groSs selling value 
of the year’s products over cost of production (including 
the interest on borrowed money). If this excess could 
be regarded as so much clear profit, the figures would 
indicate a profit ontfhe whole of more than 19 per cent, 
on capital, alike in 1890 and in 1900; amounting to a 
sum which increased from a lit lie. under a half (in 1890) 
to rather more than two-thirds (in 1900) of the amount 
paid in wages and salaries. It would seem that with 
the rapid increase in capital in the decade there went 
an increase in the proportion of the nation's product 
that fell to capital as a whole, though the percentage 
on capital remained the same or even somewhat dimin- 
ished. But ; of course, the excess of product over cost 
cannot be regarded as so much clear profit, if, as would 
appear to have been the ease, cost include* l no allowance 
for depreciation or renewal of plant, and value of prod- 
uct contained no allowance for bad debts. 

A good deal of fresh light has lately been cast upon 
the problem of capital in the course of investigations 
•which have had for their purpose to ascertain not the 
total amount of a nation’s capital but the statistical re- 
lation between the capital invested in certain particular 
undertakings, or groups of undertakings, and the gain 
accruing to their owners. In Hungary and (formally 
these began with Korosy’s inquiry in 1901 into the 
financial results of the joint-stock companies of Buda- 
pest, and they have resulted in the initiation by the 
German Imperial Government of a series of annual 
statistical reports, beginning in 1909, on ‘ the business 
results of German joint-stock companies.’ In the 
United States the investigations have been incident to 
the inquiries recently set. on foot by Hie Commissioner of 
Corporations into the affairs of the great trusts. One 
curious contrast emerges from the two sets of investiga- 
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ktions. In Hungary ancl Germany, from the beginning 
of the joint-stock movement down to quite recent years, 
the nominal puid-up capital was considerably less than 
the amount really invested (paid in) by the shareholders, 
owing to the very general practice of issuing shares at 
a premium. Both in Hungarian banking and over the 
very considerable field of German engineering one-fifth 
must apparently be added to the nominal paid-up share 
capital to reach the sum actually contributed. On 
the other hand, it appears that in the case of the 
United States Steel Corporation 4 the fair market value 
of its tangible property ? when it was formed, in 1901, 
was only about seven-tenths of the total amount of 
nominal stock (equally divided between common and 
preferred), and only about one-lmlf of what is known 
in business as the total 4 capitalization ’ (that is, nominal 
capital stock plus bonds or debentures and other obli- 
gations), It is interesting to notice that of the three 
methods employed to arrive at this 4 fair market value ’ 
(otherwise described as 4 the actual investment ’) — ■ 
namely (1), an historical study of the formation of the 
constituent concerns ; (2) the summation of the market 
values of their securities ; and (3) a detailed 4 estimate 
of the value of the physical properties of the corpora- 
tion by departments of the business ’ — the first and 
third readied substantially the same results, and the 
second diverged from them tc the extent of about 17 
per cent. 

To return, now, to the more ambitious effort to reach 
figures for a national total. The personal or indirect 
method takes two forms. One is that first attempted 
by Newmarch, and afterwards repeatedly and more 
adequately applied by Sir Robert Giffeu. It consists in 
capitalizing the income assessments of the income-tax 
authorities, and thus arriving at a figure representing 
the value of the property whence the income is derived. 
So far, the conception of capital thus implied is identical 
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with that stated by Adam ftmit-h in decline with indi- 
vidual capitals, and identical also with the conception 
of capital entertained by the business world — except in 
this important respect, that it includes agricultural 
land, which, as we have before noticed, is still not com- 
monly present to the mind of the business man or, in- 
deed, to the mind of the man in the street, when he is 
talking of capital. *Fo this, moreover, Gillen added 
figures for £ movable property not yielding income 9 
and £ government and local property/ It is easy to 
omit t;liese i two items, and apply the name £ capital ’ 
only to capitalized income. 

In such capitalizing calculations there are two sources 
of danger. The minor one is in the multiplicand, the 
amount of the assessments themselves. It is not very 
difficult to make allowance both for income improperly 
included and for income that escapes assessment. What 
is more difficult is to determine, in the case of incomes 
derived from certain miscellaneous ‘ trades and profes- 
sions,’ how much is to be credited to a supposed capital 
and how much to personal exertion. Sir Robert. Gillen, 
dealing with 1865, 1875, and 1885, assumed one -fifth 
, a*s the proportion due to capital ; Mr. Money, dealing 
with 1902, assumed one-half. Supposing, however, the 
incomes from capital to be sufficiently ascertained, the 
graver question arises as to the appropriate multiplier. 
Newmarch multiplied the total income by 20 ; Giffen 
used a special multiplier for each of the main heads. 
Legitimate difference of opinion may arise as to the 
appropriate figure ; and a figure appropriate for one 
year may need to be modified a few years later if cir- 
cumstances have changed — if, for instance, the years’ 
purchase of land or the rate of interest has meantime 
altered. Thus, for agricultural land, Giffen, for 1865 and 
1875, assumed 30 years’ purchase; for 1885, 26 years’; 
Money, for 1902, 18 years’. Farmers’ profits (which in 
Gillen’s time were reckoned for income-tax purposes 
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»at one-half the tmnual value of tlio farm, and now at 
orie-tliird) were multiplied by Giffen, for 1865 and 1875, 
by 10; for 1885 by 8; by the Economist and Mr. Hirst, 
for 1895, 1905, and 1909, by 16. The income of railways 
was multiplied by Giffen, for 18(55 and 1875, by 25 ; for 
1885 by 28; by the Economist and Mr. Hirst, for the 
more recent years, again by 25. profits from* miscella- 
neous trades and professions, an important item, were 
multiplied by Giffen, for the earlier years, by 15; by the 
Economist , for later years, by 12; by Money (after more 
than doubling t he supposed income, as mentioned above) 
by 10. The profits of mines, quarries, and iron works 
Giffen multiplied by 1 only, Money by 5, the Economist 
by 8. 

It will be apparent that conclusions so obtained can 
be regarded only as very roughly approximate. The fol- 
lowing are the estimates of the total amount of wealth 
in the United Kingdom reached by the several writers 
whose names are set opposite. All exclude the National 
Debt except Mr. Money, who includes it, but. deducts 
it also from the value of public (imperial and local) 
property. 


1805 Giffen . 



Million 

. 0,113 

1875 „ ... 



. 8,548 

1885 „ ... 



. 10,037 

1895 Econo witi . 



. 10,(503 

1902 Money . 



. 1.1,413 

1905 Hirst . . . 



. 13,030 

1909 „ ... 



. 13,986 


The difference between the rates of increase — 10 per 
cent, between 1865 and 1875, and 171 per cent, between 
1875 and 1885 — Giffen attributed largely to the fall in 
prices in the latter period. Allowing for a fall of 15 per 
cent.., the increase between 1875 and 1885 would work 
out at about the same rate — namely, 40 per cent, -as 
in the previous period. A like allowance for a rise in 
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prices between 1895 and 1905 of 14 per cent, would* 
reduce the increase in wealtli between those dates from 
32 per cent, to 14 per cent. « 

Before criticizing these figures further, it may be 
convenient here to insert the estimates of wealth at 
earlier periods which GifTen derives from a number of 
earlier writers, and regards as tolerably trustworthy. 


Million Jl. 

1600 [IS. and W.] 100 

1605 ,, 250 

16,88 „ 320 

1740 „ 4 SO 

1762 „ 500 

1800 [O..R] 1,740 

1812 [U.K. | 2,736 

1833 [U.K.'J 3,690 


These, like the later figures already given, are esti- 
mates of total national wealth. They include a figure 
for the value of agricultural land, rising from 144 millions 
in 1665 to over 2,000 millions in 1875, and falling again 
early in the twentieth century to 1,300 millions accord- 
ing to one authority and to as small a sum as 936 mil- 
Jions according to another. They include a figure for 
government and local property, rising from 300 millions 
in 1865 to 630 millions in 1909 ; and for 4 movable prop- 
erty not yielding income,’ defined further as 4 furniture, 
works of art, etc,,’ put down for the last quarter of a 
century by Gillen and Mr. Hirst at the highly conjectural 
figure of 1,000 millions. These last two items would 
have to be deducted to arrive at 4 capital ’ in any busi- 
ness sense of the term. On the other hand, to reach 
the total sum of individual capitals, it would be neces- 
sary to include the National Debt. 

The other form of the indirect method starts with 
the amount of wealtli passing at death from one owner 
to another, as indicated by death-duty figures. This 
plan was used as long ago as" 1851 by Porter in England ; 
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'by its means lb? Foville arrived at the conclusion that 
the total wealth of France in 188(5 was some 8, (XX) mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, and Pantaleoni that the wealth 
of Italy in 1884 was as little as 1,020 millions sterling. 
The introduction of the estate duty in Great Britain in 
1894 has simplified the statistical material, and on the 
basis of this material the method has beeif recently 
applied again to this country. The chief difficulty once 
more is with the multiplier. What proportion of the 
wealth of a country passes by death in the course of a 
year ? De Foville gave reasons for believing that 30 was 
the proper multiplier, and laid been followed by Panta- 
leoni ; Porter ami GifTen had used one much larger. 
But Mr. Bernard Mallet’s recent conclusion that 24 is 
the appropriate number seems to be generally accepted 
by English statisticians. On this assumption the total 
wealth of England and Wales (only) for 1905-6 works 
out at between 5,500 millions and 6,000 millions of 
pounds in total money value. ' Allowing for the omission 
of Scotland and Ireland, and for the items of public 
property, this figure differs from those reached on 
GifTen’s method by some 2,000 millions. It is hardly 
likely that the evasion of the duty by gifts inter vivos 
accounts for the whole, of the difference; and if not, 
it would follow that the estimates of Giifen and his 
followers on the other method are to some extent 
excessive. 

5. Bibliography. — For the definitions of capital by the 
economists, reference must, of course, be ultimately made 
to their own writings, and, among English-speaking 
writers, especially to those of Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Senior, J. S. Mill, Jcvons, Marshall, and Clark; for the 
socialists, to those of Rodbertus, Lassalle, and Marx. 
The grouping of definitions according to the range of 
wealth they were intended to cover began with Knies, 
Das Geld (1873), and was carried further by Wagner in 
his Grundlegung (1879). This method of approach to 
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the subject was further elaborated by liohm-Bawcrk in 
the work published in 1888, and translated, under the 
title, The Positive Theory of Capital , in 1891. For the 
earlier English writers in particular the reader should 
consult Can mill's Production and Distribution (1893). The 
whole discussion has been reviewed by vSp.ietholT in the 
section oil! Capital contributed to Die EnlwicMung der 
deutsehen Volhxmrtlischaftdekre (1908) ; and a brief dis- 
cussion of definitions of capital will be found in Appen- 
dix E of Marshall's Principles of Economics , 0th ed. 
(1907). A*- most illuminating survey of the literature, 

especially on the statistical side, is presented by Hchmol- 
lor’s Gramlriss der AUyctit.einen V olkswirlhscha ftslehre 
(1904), Part IT. , Book iih, chap. v. (to be read also in a 
French translation, Priucipcs ). For a forcible state- 
ment. of the importance of ‘saving' in France, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, reference may be made to 
Hanotaux’s essay on ‘La Villo Moyenmv in his L'Energie 
Franraise. For a discussion of the methods of the 
American census, see The Federal Census: Critical Essays , 
by members of the American Economic Association 
(1899) ; Mayo-Smith’s Statistics and Economies (1899) ; 
and Pierre Lerov-Beau lieu’s Les Etuis Unis (1901). The 
recent Hungarian and German work on the earnings of 
companies is reviewed by the present writer in an article 
on 4 The Statistical Measurement of Profit;/ in the Eco- 
nomic Journal , Dec. 1910; and the analysis of ‘ the real 
investment ’ represented by the greatest American trust 
in the Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the 
Sled Industry (July 1911), Part I. Gillen’s work, which 
is indispensable to the serious student of the subject, con- 
sists of the essay on £ lie cent Accumulations of Capital/ 
in Essays in Finance (1st series, 1886); and of the volume 
on The Growth of Capital (1889), now somewhat difficult 
to procure. Mr. Money’s estimate for 1902, following 
Gillen’s method with important divergencies in detail, 
appears in his Poverty and Riches (1905). A valuation 
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for 1909 appealed in tlie Economist in 1911 ; and this, 
together with two valuations for 1895 and 1905, is 
given in G. E* Porter’s The Progress of the Nations , new 
edition, ed. by F. W. Hirst, 1912. The utilization 
in France of statistics of inheritance is discussed, with 
a summary statement of valuations in other countries, in 
JVI. de Fovi lie's article on ‘ The Wealth of Fraftce and of 
Other Countries/ translated in the Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society , Dec. 1893; and Mr. Bernard Mallet’s argu- 
ment on the same subject appears in the same journal 
for March 1908. A very complete examination of the 
subject in relation to France will be found in Lavergne 
and Henry’s La Itkhesse de la France (1908). 

W. J. A. 
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1. Origin. — The progress of science has given to the 
modern industrial world two leading characteristics — 
large-scale production and improved means of com- 
munication — both of which have, as their first results, 
intensified competition. The introduction of machinery 
and the factory system killed out the independent 
handworker, and the large factory in turn tends to 
eliminate the small factory in all trades where the posses- 
sion of a large capital enables a firm to make economies 
in purchases and in sales, to incorporate subordinate 
brandies of industry and absorb middlemen’s profits, 
to utilize by-products, to provide a better business 
organization, and to hire the best brains in the industry. 
The result of this destructive competition is that in all 
the great trades of any industrial country a considerable 
portion of the production is in the hands of a compara- 
tively small number of large firms. Competition among 
these firms continues partly by tradition, partly because 
the limit to the economic expansion of the individual 
firm has not yet been readied. This competition is 
stimulated by improvement in the means of communica- 
tion — railways, steamships, telegraphs, telephones — 
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which widens tl ft market and at the same time increases 
the difficulty of foreseeing what will be the course of 
trade, and irftroduces a large number of new com- 
petitors from different countries. Formerly, (inch local 
market, with a few manufacturers working on customary 
principles, was a stagnant pool. To-day, each large 
trade works for a world market, eycry corner* of which 
is liable to be swept by an industrial storm, starting per- 
haps from some distant country. 

Every manufacturer strives to increase his business 
to the utmost extent, so that he may thereby reduce 
his costs of production, and, as each has only an im- 
perfect knowledge of the market, the result is that from 
time to time there is an over-production of some class 
of goods, with a fall of prices ending in a commercial 
crisis. At certain stages in the struggle the weaker 
competitors are ruined, and the stronger, though suffer- 
ing temporary loss, ultimately recoup themselves by 
absorbing the business of their less successful rivals. 
Later on, as the competitors become reduced in numbers, 
the loss is shared among competitors, all of whom arc 
strong, and the chance of recoupment is lessened. A 
revulsion against competition now sets in, and tlw 
competitors combine to control the market, to regulate 
prices and production, and to make their profits greater 
and more stable. Free competition was, theoretically 
at least, the note of the nineteenth century ; the com- 
bination or concentration movement is the chief in- 
dustrial characteristic of the twentieth. 

2. Monopolies* — Industrial combination must not be 
confused with monopoly. The former aims at control 
of an industry, and if this is secured its engineers may 
be satisfied to leave part of the market to independent 
firms, since by such tactics public hostility may bo 
lessened. Monopoly, on the other hand, is an exclusive 
power to trade, and may be either natural or artificial. 
Natural monopolies are those where Nature herself 
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prohibits competition, ns in the case of h water company* 
or the Japanese Government monopoly of camphor in 
Formosa, the only source of the drug. Artificial monop- 
olies are those dependent on some royal or parliamentary 
grant, .such as the trade monopolies granted to private 
persons in Elizabethan and Stuart times, prohibited by 
the 8 tat Ate of Monopolies of 1624; and modern fiscal 
monopolies, such as the State monopolies of tobacco in 
Austria, France, and Italy. That monopoly is contrary 
to public policy is an established principle of English 
law, which has only been relaxed in favour of individuals 
who wished to undertake a risky trade, or who intro- 
duced a new process or manufacture. In the former 
category come the great’ trading companies, the Levant 
Company, the East India Company, and many others, 
now all abolished; in the latter are those who obtain 
a restricted monopoly from patent laws. 

3. Comers. — ‘ Corners J must also be discriminated 
from combinations ; the latter are in object permanent, 
the former are mere temporary raids on a market. 
In a corner a person or a group of persons attempts 
to buy up all the supplies of wheat, for example, for the 
•purpose of selling it at a much enhanced price ; where 
there is a speculative market, all the wheat offered must 
be bought with the object of forcing the sellers to com- 
pound by paying heavy 4 differences 5 if they are not 
able to deliver the actual wheat at the time fixed in 
the contract. A corner may be engineered by people 
who have nothing to do with an industry, and who do 
not want to handle the actual goods they buy. An 
industrial combination is managed by persons in a 
trade for the good, as they see it, of the trade. 

4. Conditions of Combination. — The general economic 
cause of combination is, as already stated, the desire to 
escape from destructive competition. Some subsidiary 
conditions have in certain cases assisted combination. 
(1.) Control of raw materials, since thereby the entrance 
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of no w competitors is prevented. Examples are, tlic 
Herman. potash industry, the Rhenish- Westphalian 
coal industry* the American iron industry, the nickel 
industry, the English Salt Union, etc. (2.) Alliance 
with railways, so that competitors are refused access 
to markets except on unfavourable terms. This was 
one of the chief weapons of the Standard Oil Company 
of America in its light, for monopoly ; it is now illegal. 
(3.) Protective tariffs. By shutting out foreign com- 
petition tariffs strengthen considerably the power of a 
domestic combination, but they arc not necessary to 
its existence, as the Standard Oil Company, as well as 
British experience, shows. The usual course is that the 
high profits possible under a tariff stimulate com- 
petition, reduce the industry to the verge of bankruptcy, 
and bring about combination as a remedy; a good 
example is found in the case of. the American Tin Plato 
Company, a combination of thirty-nine plants formed 
in 1899 and now absorbed in the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Before a combination can be initiated with a reason- 
able chance of success, the number of individuals must 
have been already reduced to a manageable number^ 
and a preponderant; majority must give their assent; 
in British practice the consent of firms controlling at 
least TO per cent, of the trade is usually considered 
necessary. Further, entrance to the trade must not 
be too easy, or the combination may be upset by fresh 
competitors. The cotton spinning and weaving trade 
of Lancashire is singularly free from combination, 
because the spinning branch is organized on the basis 
of numerous joint-stock companies financed on a system 
of small loans, largely from the operative classes, and 
in the weaving branch a newcomer can hire factory, 
looms, and power, obtain his yam on credit, and sell 
his goods for cash. 

Manufacturers were first familiarized with the idea 
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of combination through the institution if trade associa- * 
tions to deal with wage questions, conditions of sale, 
grading of goods or raw material, and like questions. 
Combinations for the control of production may be 
either temporary alliances for definite purposes and 
fixed times, or permanent fusions of firms for all pur- 
poses ancf of indefinite duration. The former may be 
for clearness called 1 associations/ though unfortunately 
that word appears sometimes in the ollicial title of 
fusions ; the latter will be referred to as ‘ amalgamations.’ 

Associations may be purely verbal — 4 gentlemen’s, 
agreements ’ for a course of action covering a short 
period, or the dinners to representatives of steel com- 
panies by which Judge Gary, the President of the 
United States Steel Corporation, introduced ‘ harmony 7 
into the American steel trade up to the. summer of 11U1. 
Generally they are contractual, and then are of various 
forms. 

5. Price Associations. — Price Associations aim at regu- 
lating prices only, either at a meeting of the members 
or by a representative committee, and the regulation 
may bo done as trade demands or at fixed periodical 
fhcetings. Adhesion to the rules may be left either to 
the honour of the members or may be enforced by 
penalties. The weakness of this form of combination 
is that it stimulates output by higher prices, and tends 
to bring back over-production. 

6. Pooling Associations. — Pooling Associations are of 
a higher grade, for their object is to control the output. 
An old example is the 4 limitation of the vend/ or 
restriction of the sale of coal operated by the Newcastle 
coalowners in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
which in turn repeated the organization of the 4 stint 9 
of the Newcastle merchant adventurers of Elizabethan 
times. The now extinct Nitrate Combination assigned 
to each member a share of the total production, and by 
keeping supply below demand left prices to regulate 
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themselves. Ofdinarily, tlie machinery is more com- 
plex. The total output and the share of each member 
are fixed oil .the basis of the output of the previous 
three or five years, with such adjustments as equity 
may demand. Prices are generally fixed from time 
to time by a committee, and each member has to pay 
into a common fund a fixed proportion of Uis profits. 
This ‘ pool 5 is afterwards shared Vit according to the 
allotments of output, so that if a member has exceeded 
his allotment lie loses his profit on the excess. 

7. Sales Associations, Kartells, or Syndicates.— Sales 
Associations, Kartells, or Syndicates, like 'Pools, are 
associations for a period of time over which output 
and prices are regulated by a committee, but they differ 
in that the association takes over the whole business of 
sales. In this, the typical German form of combination, 
a joint-stock company is formed, the shares in which 
are held by the members of the combination. All the 
members have to sell their output to the company at a 
price fixed by the syndicate, and the company sells it 
at prices determined by the executive according to the 
state of the market. The surplus of the price paid by 
customers over the price booked to members is divided 
periodically among the members in proportion to their ' 
allotments of output, due compensation being made to 
those who produce less than their quota, and similar 
compensation being paid by those who exceed their 
quota. Only the technical management of their works 
is left to the constituent firms. 

These different forms of terminable associations may 
be national in scope or only local, and local associations 
may compete with each other or may divide the national 
territory, so as to avoid competition. National associa- 
tions, again, may agree to regulate international trade — 
for example, the international rail syndicate of 1883-6, 
of which Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium were 
members. 
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8. Trusts. — All forms of terminable tssociation agreed 
in being made, for definite periods, and the time of 
reconstitution is always perilous for the renewal of the 
agreement owing to the difficulty of reconciling the 
conflicting claims of members. This trouble is avoided 
by the fusion of tins combining firms into a new com- 
pany, so that their former identity is lost. The earliest 
form was the 4 trust?;' where the owners of a majority 
of the shares in the combining companies placed their 
shares in the hands of trustees, who thereafter managed 
the combined undertakings, and paid to the owners 
dividends on the trust certificates which they received 
in lieu of their shares. The prominence winch this 
method obtained, and the obloquy which it met with 
through its association with the Standard Oil Trust, 
the Sugar Trust, and the Whisky Trust of the United 
States, have caused the lerm 4 trust ’ to be applied to 
any large association or amalgamation, and the phrase, 

‘ the trust movement ’ is applied to the whole tendency 
towards combination. The 4 t rust,’ as such, is now 
illegal. An amalgamation may take place by the 
formation of a company to purchase the assets of its 
members, or one firm may buy up the others; or a 
4 holding company ’ may be formed to buy up the 
common stock of a number of combining companies, 
thus obtaining complete control, while avoiding the 
necessity of purchasing that part of the capital repre- 
sented by debentures and preference stock. Amalga- 
mations may either be ‘horizontal’ — that is, between 
firms in the same branch of trade, such as t he .Bleachers’ 
Association, the Bradford Dyers’ Association; or they 
may be 4 vertical ’ — that is, between firms in successive 
stages of the same industry. The latter form, often 
called 4 integration,’ is common in the iron industry, 
where coal and iron mines, ironworks, steelworks, 
rolling - mills, and sometimes engineering and ship- 
building works, are often combined together. 
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9. Amalgamation. — The ad vantages of amalgamation 
are that it enables a trade to lx; reorganized ; super- 
fluous works can be shut up ; the retained works can 
be specialized and kept running full ; and the best 
minds in the whole trade can be put at the disposal 
of the combination. Jfs special risk is that in order to 
ensure the success of the negotiations too imich may 
be paid for individual plants, so that over-capitalization 
results, and the business cannot pay. This risk is par- 
ticularly great if the combination is being engineered 
by some outside financial agency. Combination of 
industrialists is to be found in all industrial countries, 
from the * prodamot ? or trust of the Russian iron 
industry to the lately dissolved * coal vend ’ of Aus- 
tralia. A brief sketch of the movement in the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and the United States follows; 
but Belgium, France, and Austria should not be over- 
looked by the student. 

10. United Kingdom.- -Tern ii mil >le associations for 
the regulation of prices and other conditions of pro- 
duction, being in restraint of trade, are repugnant to 
English law. The law will not give e fleet to them, 
‘and, therefore, although the parties may enter into,, 
what, but for the element which the law condemns, 
would be perfect contracts, notwithstanding that, ill 
point of form, the parties have agreed . . . it treats them 
as if they had not been made at all. But the more 
accurate use of the word " unlawful” — namely, as con- 
trary to law — is not applicable to such contracts’ (Lord 
Halsbury in The Moyul Steamship Co. v. il VGretjor and 
Others (1892), A.O. 25). Such agreements consequently 
are operative only as long as all the parties observe 
them; if they contain penalties for breach, such pen- 
alties cannot be recovered in a court of law, and, on 
the other hand, a party who has paid a penalty cannot 
sue for its return. Agreements between manufacturers 
and retail traders binding the latter to sell only at 
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prices fixed by the former are also without validity, 
because; such conditions do not ‘ run with the goods ’ 
(: Taddy v. Slevinus (1904), 1 Oh. 354). # 

The result of this legal position is that there has 
never been in the United Kingdom a closely-knit 
association movement similar to the kartell movement 
in Germany. Associations have been formed, have 
flourished during periods of good trade, and then, 
when the market took a downward turn, have dissolved 
owing to the competition of outsiders, or because some 
member has seen a temporary advantage in breaking 
away ; tfien, when good times return, they are re- 
constructed. Yet they have their advantage to manu- 
facturers, for they enable them to steady prices, to 
exploit a rising market more effectually, and to resist 
a decline a little longer. If, for example, the pric.es of 
Scotch ship-plates, which are governed by an associa- 
tion, are compared with those of Scotch haematite 
pig-iron, which has a ‘ free ’ market, the former are 
seen to be much more regular, and to be only slowly 
affected by changes in the latter — the prices of the raw 
material. 

Associations are to be found in every branch of 
British industry except textiles, notably in iron and 
steel, coal, grain-milling, baking, soap, and in some 
chemical trades. Generally they take the form of 
price associations, though * pools ? have existed in 
rails, gas strip, galvanized e beets, the Irish maize- 
milling trade, and some other instances, and in Feb- 
ruary 1912 one was proposed for bedsteads ; sales 
associations exist in the salt and sewing-thread trades. 
Particularly noteworthy are the steel associations in 
Scotland and the north of England, which agreed in 
1905 to stop mutual competition and the ‘ dumping 5 
of plates and angles in the neutral market of Belfast. 
In November 1911 twenty-two steelmakers in Scotland, 
the Midlands, and the north-east of England issued 
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circulars to their customers annouucing that they would 
allow rebates (payable four months after delivery) 
of five shillings a ton on plates, angles, shapes, and 
sections, to all consumers, purchasing either directly or 
through merchants, who during the three months had 
bought no material except from the signatories to the 
circulars. This move w r as directed primarily against 
foreign steelmakers, but secondarily against non- 
assoeiated British firms ; and it has not been well 
received by merchants, who fear that it will tend to 
make consumers deal directly with makers. * Its effect 
on the trade cannot yet be estimated. 

Two forms of association require special mention. 
In the retail trades there are agreements between 
retail traders and makers or wholesalers, binding re- 
tailers to sell only at fixed prices. The strongest 
organization is the Proprietary Articles Trade Associa- 
tion, formed in 1806, among chemists and druggists. 
Here all the owners of proprietary articles bound them- 
selves to boycott any shopkeeper who cut the price of 
any one article on the protected list. In 1006, 215 
firms had tlieir articles in the list, and the movement 
was eminently successful. It has spread into the 
grocery, stationery, photographic, saddlery, and games 
trades. 

Secondly, the shipping industry is governed by 
conferences, mostly international in character, which 
regulate rates of freights for all the routes where liners 
are regularly employed. Shippers are bound to the 
conference firms by a system of rebates of 5 or 10 
per cent., which are retained by the shipowner for six 
months or more, and are forfeited if within that period 
any goods are shipped by independent vessels. These 
organizations are very strong, and the case for the 
shipowners is that only by having a guarantee of 
regular business can they afford to establish regular 
and sufficient services. Nevertheless they have aroused 
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great hostility, and have been charged with favouring* 
foreign merchandise against British. Strenuous action 
has been frequently proposed, and in 1011 the South 
African Government refused to give mail contracts 
to companies in the i South African Shipping Ring.’ 
This dispute was settled in the course of 1912 by the 
sale of the Union Cgstle Line to the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co., which abandoned the rebate system and 
secured the mail contracts. Other firms in the con- 
ference are maintaining a reduced rebate. 

The development of large-scale amalgamations was 
checked by the non -success of the first two — the Salt 
Union and the United Alkali Co. — but the success of 
J. and 1\ Coats and the contagion of the American 
movement gave a great impetus in the closing years of 
the ’nineties. 

Amalgamations in the United Kingdom have taken 
two forms -combinations large enough to dominate 
a. whole industry, and the creation of large individual 
linns, winch, though not individually dominant, are 
strong enough to be superior to ordinary combination. 
The latter form is peculiarly characteristic of the iron 
cind steel industry, where in 1907 there were twenty-five 
such units, with an aggregate capital of nearly £50 JXK) ,000. 
Some, like the. North British Locomotive Co., dominate 
their section of the industry, but more generally each 
large unit has expanded by amalgamation with other 
firms to cover several branches of industry — like Vickers 
Sons and Maxim (capital exceeding £7,000,000), which 
ranges from steel to ordnance, battleships, and motor- 
car, s. A further development has been the establish- 
ment of a e community of interests 5 between independent 
firms, which exchange holdings of each other’s shares. 
Such are Cammed, Laird, and Co. (ore, iron, steel, 
rails, s Upbuilding) with the Fairfield Shipbuilding Co. 
(shipbuilding and engineering) and John Brow n and Co. 
(ore to shipbuilding) in 1905-6, to which were added 
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the Workingtonf Harrington, and Moss Bay Co.’s (all 
ore) in 1909, making a capital total of about £9,0001)00. 

In textiles, wowing thread is dominated by J. and P. 
Coats, Ltd. (capital, £11,000,000), and the English 
Sewing Cotton Co. (£3,(XM),(HXV), which are allied ; line 
cotton spinning, by the Fine Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion (£7,250,000) ; calico prin ting, by the Calico? Printers’ 
Association (£8, 250, (XX)) and the United Turkey Ked 
Co. (£1,500,000) ; bleaching, by the Bleachers’ Associa- 
tion (£6,800,000) ; dyeing, by the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association (£4,800,(XK)), the British Cotton .and, Wool 
Dyers’ Association (£1,900,000), and some minor 
combinations. In the chemical trade, the Balt Union, 
formed in 1888 with a capital oE £-1,000,000, was un- 
successful owing to the attraction of new competition 
by its attempt to raise prices. Since .1906 it has been, 
a member of the North-Western Bait Co., a sales associa- 
tion including practically all the British makers. The 
United Alkali Co. (1890; capital, £8,500,000) was un- 
successful owing to the competition of new processes 
which carried Brunner, Mond, and Co. to success ; 
the latter, late in 1911, absorbed the soap firms of 
Gossage and Cr os held, bringing its capital up to 
over three millions. The Wall-paper Manufacturers, 
Ltd. (1900; £4, 200, (XX)), covers with three associated 
firms 98 per cent, of the British wall- paper trade. The 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900; 
£7, 375, (XX)) covered 80 per cent, of the output of 
the Thames and Medway; and late in 1911 an 
allied combine was formed to embrace the outstand- 
ing works. The tobacco trade is dominated by the 
imperial Tobacco Co. (£14,500,000), formed in 1901 to 
repel an American invasion, and by the large firm of 
Gallaliers. The grain- whisky, fire-clay, bath-stone, seed- 
oils, soap, and beer trades are dominated by amalgama- 
tions, while amalgamations in the tube industry and 
the Scotch malleable iron trade were arranged in 
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1912, arid proposals for tlie cessation? of competition * 
in the marine engineering have been under discus- 
sion. In the shipping industry their have been 
numerous amalgamations, notably the Union Castle 
Line (1900; £2,000,000), the Ellerman Lines (1901; 
£770,000), and the International Mercantile Marine Co. 
(1902; £^4,000,000) e The last named was an Anglo- 
American union of the White Star, Leyland, Atlantic 
Transport, American, and Dominion Lines ; at first 
it was under American rule, but the British interests, 
through the Wiiite Star Line, are now dominant. In the 
winter of 1911 the Royal Mail Steam Racket Co., 
which had previously absorbed the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Co. and the Elder- Dempster Co., purchased 
the ordinary stock of the Union Castle Line ; earlier 
in the year those two companies had acquired the 
Lamport and Holt fleet and the Glen and Shire Lines ; 
and their combined tonnage is 1,270,000 tons, the largest 
in the world. Shipping amalgamations were the 
feature of the year, others being the acquisition of 
the Anchor Line by the Cunard Co., of the Blue Anchor 
Line by the P. and O. Co., and of the Federal Steam 
Navigation Co. by the New Zealand Shipping Co. 

11. Germany. — The legal position of industrial com- 
binations is fully recognized in Germany. The Reichs- 
gericht of Leipzig said, in a case decided in 1897 : ‘ If 
in a branch of industry the prices of the products sink too 
low, and the successful conduct of the industry is there- 
by made impossible or is endangered, the ensuing crisis 
is injurious not only to individuals, but to the com- 
munity as a whole, and it is in the interests of the com- 
munity that unduly low prices should not exist in a 
branch of industry. . . . Therefore we cannot consider 
it simply and generally as a matter opposed to the in- 
terests of the community if the manufacturers partici- 
pating in a branch of industry unite to prevent or 
moderate price-cutting and the fall in the price of their 
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products which it causes. Nay, rather, if prices are 
really continuously so low as to threaten industrial ruin, 
their combination can appear not only a justifiable ac- 
tion of self-preservation, but also as a measure serving 
the interests of the community.’ The right to inflict 
penalties for breach of contract was recognized by a 
decision of 1902. One result of this legal recognition is 
the publicity of the statutes and proceedings of the 
combinations. 

The movement towards combination arose from the 
crisis of 1873, and has generally taken the form of 
syndicates or agreements for a term of years to regu- 
late prices (price conventions), to fix output (pools), or 
to conduct sales (sales associations, kartells). Only 
within recent years has there been an)?- noteworthy 
development of amalgamations. Including local syn- 
dicates, there were in 1897 345 syndicates, of which in 
five years’ time 100 had disappeared. In 1905-6 an 
official inquiry ordered by the Reichstag disclosed the 
existence of 384 combinations of different kinds — that 
is, in the coal industry, 19 ; iron and steel, 61 ; other 
metals, 11 ; chemical trades, 46 ; textiles, 31 ; leather, 
2; india-rubber, 4; wood, 5; paper, 6; glass, 10; 
bricks, 132 ; cement, 7 ; chalk, clay, stone, 24 ; food 
and drink, 17 ; electric industries, 2 ; other industries, 
7. The great development and activity of the kartells 
and syndicates aroused much hostility, and a public 
inquiry was held in 1902-3, in which the critics and de- 
fenders of the leading kartells were confronted in a kind 
of parliamentary debate. No legislative or administra- 
tive measures resulted. 

The most notable of all the kartells is the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate, founded in 1893 as a sales 
association for coal, coke, and briquettes ; its first 
period was 1893-8, and it was renewed to 1905, and 
again to the end of 1915. In 1909 its output was about 
80 million tons, and it covered all the Ruhr district 
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except fifty mines, whose output was only 5 per cent, 
of that of the Syndicate. Its special difficulties have 
been the conflicting interests of mines selling to 
the public and of mines attached to iron and steel 
works, and the disputes at times of renewal of the 
contract arising from the efforts of the larger com- 
panies to extend their output and secure a larger 
quota. The renewal of the contract, which expires in 
1915, has been for some time hotly discussed ; but the 
position »>f the Syndicate has been strengthened by the 
adhesion Af the State mines, the sale of their coal being 
entrusted to the Syndicate in the beginning of 1912. 

rig-iron, was strongly syndicated in 1897, but in the 
winter of 1908-9 three of the four syndicates were dis- 
solved. In the autumn of 1911 a comprehensive asso- 
ciation was reconstituted, embracing 54 members. The 
German Steel Syndicate (Stahl werksverband) was 
formed in 1904 to unite sectional syndicates for 
half-finished steel (founded 1901), rails (1880), sleepers 
(188(5), and girders (1901). Each member was allotted 
a quota of A-products (ingots, semi-manufactured 
steel, railway material, shapes and sections), which were 
to be sold only through t lie Syndicate. The output of 
E-products (plates, sheets, tubes, axles, wheels, tyres, 
etc.) was also regulated, but the sale was left to the 
members. The output of A-products in 1910 was 
5,123,000 tons, and of B-products 5,658,000 tons. The 
Syndicate was renewed in the summer of 1912, but for 
A-products only, the sale of B-products being left free. 

The maintenance of the home prices of semi-manu- 
factured iron and steel, coupled with the export of these 
products at low prices, has seriously injured German, 
workers of finished iron and benefited their foreign 
competitors. The syndicates have tried to counteract 
this by systems of bounties to finished iron manufacturers 
on the goods they exported, and by urging the formation 
of finished iron kartells. 4 Mixed 1 works, combining 
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lig-iron, steel, aril rolling-mill products, have liad much 
advantage over 4 pure 5 works confined to one branch, 
and have extended their output of B -products where 
they had a freer hand. There has been a great struggle 
for supremacy within the Steel Syndicate, and numer- 
ous amalgamations and alliances have recently been 
made. Important ore and pig-iron fjrms in Lor ft tine and 
Luxemburg are building steel works, and the large firms 
are acquiring coal mines in order to free themselves 
from the Coal Syndicate. The Steel Syndicate may 
ultimately be replaced by the emergence of a compara- 
tively small number of very large firms (as in Britain) 
maintaining independent but friendly relations with 
each other. 

12. United States, — The combination movement in 
the United States is characterized by gigantic amalga- 
mations. Pools, however, are to be found in salt and 
cordage, 18(50-70 ; petroleum and whisky, 1870-80 ; 
cotton bagging, candles, rails, etc., 1880-00; wire rails, 
billets, rails, ore, etc., 1.890 to date. The weakness of 
pools was that, as in the United Kingdom, they were 
illegal at common law, being in restraint of trade. They 
were short-lived, and acted violently on prices, so that* 
high profits might he reaped before the inevitable crash 
came, either through the attraction of new competition 
or the disloyalty of members. Nevertheless, they have 
persisted even after the appearance of such huge amal- 
gamations as the United States Steel Corporation, which 
entered into agreements with independent producers for 
the regulation of the sale of products. For example, 
the 4 billet pool * was organized through the 4 Gary 
dinners,’ which were held periodically, under the chair- 
manship of the president of the corporation. It was 
dissolved in the spring of 1911. 

The 4 trust ’ form (already described) began with the 
Standard Oil Co. in 1882, and the Whisky Trust 
and the Sugar Trust, both in 1887. This early period 
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was marked by destructive competition against out-' 
siders in those districts where the trust had not a mon- 
opoly, while prices were held up elsewhere, and by ille- 
gitimate alliances with railroads, whereby special rates 
or rebates were obtained which were denied to their 
competitors. This railway discrimination was made 
illegal irt 1887, and the trusts wore dissolved by the 
courts in 1891-2. *The Sherman Act of 1890 also en- 
acted : * Every contract, combination, in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade 
or commerce among the several states or with foreign 
nations, is hereby declared to be illegal,’ and penalized 
* every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to 
monopolize, or combine or conspire with any other 
person or persons to monopolize any part of the trade 
or commerce among the several states, or with foreign 
nations . 1 * The Whisky and Sugar Trusts were now 
organized into single companies, but the component 
parts of the Standard Oil Co. were held together 
only by harmony of interests, until in 1899 advantage 
was taken of the complacent laws of New Jersey to form 
a great merger with a capital of 110 million dollars. 

In the dull period, 1894. -7, combination languished, 
*but there was a great outbreak of corporate promotion 
in the prosperous period of 1897-1902. In 1900 there 
were 185 combinations, with 2,1G0 plants, 425,000 
employees, and 3,093 million dollars issued capital. Of 
these, 40 were in iron and steel, 28 in liquors, 22 in food, 
15 in stone, clay, and glass, 15 in chemicals, 1 1 in other 
metals than iron, 8 in textiles, 8 in wood, 7 in paper 
and printing, 6 in vehicles, 5 in leather, 4 in tobacco, 
and 1(5 in miscellaneous industries. The -objects of the 
movement were to secure economies, to stop competi- 
tion, and ‘ the creation of new securities for the sake of 
a stock-market profit.’ ‘ The public demand for such 
securities was unusually active at this time. Indeed, 
the proportions of this movement were largely deter- 
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Snined by the opportunity to market the securities thus 
created. So long as the demand for such issues was 
maintained, the supply was steadily increased ’ (Report 
of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Steel In- 
dustry, 1911, p. 6). Not only did the vendors of manu- 
facturing plants obtain large prices for their property, 
but the promoters wore allotted hugg blocks of fstock as 
commission. Generally live assets were covered by 
bonds and preferred stock, while common stock of an 
equal amount was issue! as a bonus. Great over- 
capitalization resulted. # 

‘ The extent of consolidation in the iron and steel 
industry in the three years 1898-1900 was such as to 
transfer to less than a dozen concerns more than one- 
half of the steel-making capacity of the country, so far 
as primary products are concerned 5 (Report quoted, 
p. 79). Fresh competition on the part of the Car- 
negie interests was threatened, but the conflict was 
averted by the formation in 1901 of the United States 
Steel Corporation, under the auspices of Messrs. J. 1\ 
Morgan and Co., Mr. Carnegie being bought out. The 
new company absorbed the Carnegie Co., the Federal 
Steel Co., the American Steel and Wire Co., the National , 
Tube Co., National Steel Co., the American Tin Plate 
Co., American Steel Hoop Co., and American Sheet Steel 
Co. — all themselves amalgamations — and later acquired 
ore mines, steamships, etc. Its total capital was about 
1,4-03 million dollars, representing, according to the 
Commissioner of Corporations in the report already 
quoted, 67G million dollars in tangible property; in 
1910 the capitalization was 1,468 million dollars, while 
the valuation of properties rose to 1,187 million dollars, 
showing that much of the original * water 5 had been 
squeezed out of the capital. ‘ It would appear, 5 says 
the Commissioner (p. 39) ‘that of the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s stock in 1901 at least 150 million dollars was 
issued either directly or indirectly for promotion or 
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underwriting services, this being ovch' and above the 
enormous amounts of common stock issued as a bonus 
for property and for cash/ This is typical of American 
trust flotation. The profits of the Corporation have 
been equal to a yearly average of 12 per cent, on its 
tangible property, but, though its business has increased, 
its output lias declined relatively to that of the inde- 
pendent companies in steel ingots, for example, its share 
of the total output fell from 65*7 per cent, in 1901 
to 5T3 per cent, in 1910; its monopolistic character, 
according to the Commissioner, depends ‘ on its control 
of ore holdings and the transportation of ore/ 

The 'Billion Dollar Trust ’ has struck the industrial 
imagination more than any other organization, which 
may excuse these details. The Standard Oil Co. has cer- 
tainly been the best hated; the International Mercantile 
Co. (see p. 60) caused some fear lest British supremacy 
in shipping was threatened ; the ‘ Tobacco Trust ’ 
(American Tobacco Co.), with a capital of 150 million 
dollars, made a vigorous attack on British industry in 
1901, from which it retired defeated ; the 4 Whisky 
Trust’ (Distillery Co. of America, issued capital 
%77J million dollars) ; and the ‘Sugar Trust ’ (American 
Sugar Refining Co., capita! 75 million dollars), arc per- 
haps the next best-known ‘ trusts/ 

Public uneasiness at the development of the trusts led 
from time to time to investigations, of which the most 
detailed was undertaken by the American Industrial 
Commission in 1901-2. It recommended greater pub- 
licity regarding the affairs of industrial corporations, 
and some, form of federal supervision entailing the 
inspection and examination of the business and accounts 
of the corporations. No immediate action was taken, 
but the question of the control of the trusts gradually 
came into prominence in politics, and was involved in 
the question of the tariffs, which the trusts were accused 
of exploiting. At last suits were brought against the 
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Standard Oil and American Tobacco Companies, and, 
after prolonged litigation, the Supreme Court, in May 
11)11, ordered them to be dissolved into their constituent 
elements, as t-liey had acted in 4 unreasonable ’ restraint 
of trade. This decision appeared to imply that the 
court claimed unlimited discretion to interpret the 
terms of the Sherman Law of 1890*; but Mr. Taft, in 
his message to Congress in December 11)11, denied this, 
saying : 1 A reasonable restraint of trade at common 
law . . . must be limited to accomplish the. purpose of 
a lawful main contract, to which, in order Heft it shall 
be enforceable, at all, it must be incidental. . . . The 
courts never assumed power to say that such contracts 
(that is, in restraint of trade) or combinations or con- 
spiracies might be lawful if the parties to them were, 
only moderate in the use of the power thus secured, 
and did not exact from the public too great and exorbi- 
tant prices.’ In October 11)11 the 8 tee I. Corporation 
was proceeded against, and there the campaign stands 
at present. The decrees of the court in the oil and 
tobacco cases have been carried into effect ; but the 
rearrangement of organization appears still to leave 
effectual control in the same hands as before. 8 

13. International Combinations. — A word must be 
said about international agreements. The trust, pool, 
or syndicate controls domestic competition, but leaves 
international competition still active, and it is natural, 
therefore, that the combinations in the great industrial 
countries should join hands. An excellent example has 
been already seen in the Shipping Conferences, and the 
International Rail Pool of 1883-6 between Croat 
Britain, Germany, and Belgium is also well known. 
Another rail pool was formed in 1004, embracing Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and the United 
States, and providing for the allocation of output. The 
Nitrate Combination, now dissolved, was international. 
The tobacco war of 1901-2 was ended by the establish- 
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ment of the British- American Tobacco Co. (issued 
capital, £6,000, CKK», raised to £8, 345, (XX) in October 
1912), leaving to the Imperial Tobacco Co. the 
British Empire, and to the American Tobacco Co. the 
United States ; while the new company took the rest 
of the trade. Petroleum, also, has been intermittently 
regulated. Several 1 other examples might he given, but 
it will be sufficient to mention, as perhaps a portent of 
the future, that in the summer of 1911. Judge Gary, 
President of the United States Steel Corporation, came 
to Europe with proposals to unite the steel trade of the 
world for common purposes. His suggestions were re- 
ceived not unsympatlietically, but the policy of the 
United States Government appears to have prevented 
anything being done, so far, in the matter. 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP, LABOUR. 

1. History: France. 4. The Transformation of 
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The term 4 Labour Co-partnership ’ has found general 
acceptance in recent years in connection with the efforts 
to modify the wages system by the addition of some 
form of profit-sharing with, and capital-holding by, 
employees. The use of the term is not limited to any 
particular method, except, perhaps, that simple profit- 
sharing is usually regarded as only a step towards 
Labour Co-partnership, and that, in its more definite 
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sense, the principle involves provisionsdor the employees 
to accumulate capital. A Co-partnership idealist would 
probably add that to be perfect there should be some 
form of employee representation in the administration. 
It is claimed iliat Co-partnership gives the employee 
increased interest in the economy and efficiency of pro- 
duction; coupled with the feeling that ho is being more 
equitably dealt with in the division of the profits of 
industry, whilst capital-owning brings with it a greater 
sense of responsibility and a wider outlook. 

1. History: France.- About 1838 many co-partner- 
ship and profit-sharing experiments were inaugurated 
in France, which is to-day the home of some of the 
most successful examples in the application of the 
principle. Stimulated by the progress of the French 
movement, several schemes were launched in England 
a few years later. The two French examples which 
have acquired most fame are the Maison Lcolaire, 
Painters and Decorators, Paris ; and the Godin Iron 
Foundry at Guise. 

Lcolaire came to Paris, at the age of seventeen, 
in 1818, and, while an apprentice, earned about £1 a 
< year beyond his board and lodging. At twenty his 
money earnings were only £45 a year; but at twenty- 
six he started for himself as a house decorator, and 
shortly afterwards was offering wages of 4s. 2d. a day 
instead of the recognized 3s. 4d. In 1838 lie established 
a 4 Society of Mutual Help,’ and the next year started 
a scheme for paying foremen and older hands special 
extra wages. Later on he inaugurated a scheme for 
dividing a share of the profits among the pick of his 
workmen ; and, in order to convince them of his sin- 
cerity, lie paid out the money due for the past year. 
Thus, in 184.2 lie divided £475 among forty-four work- 
men ; in 1843, £400 among forty-four workmen ; and 
in 1884, £780 among eighty-two workmen. 

This profit-sharing scheme Leclaire brought to an 
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end in 1863, for in that year he incorporated the 
‘ Mutual 9 as a sleeping partner in the business, adding 
£4,000 to its (f&pital of £1,600. The partners were to 
receive 5 per cent, on tlieir capital, and the sleeping 
partner — that is, the Mutual Help Society — was to 
have 20 per cent, of the remaining profits. In 1801) 
Leclaire withdrew from active woik, and thfi capital 
was fixed at £16,000, Leclaire supplying £4,000, his 
partner £4,000, and the 4 Mutual ’ £8,000. It was ar- 
ranged that 15 per cent, of the profits should go to the 
managers, 35 per cent, to the ‘ Mutual 5 Societies, and 
50 per cent, to the employees, according to their wages 
and salaries. There are over a thousand employees. 

Leclaire adopted the principle of working down from 
a select nucleus, or noyau, consisting of the pick of the 
men employed. The Noyau elect the Oomite do Con- 
ciliation, which, in addition to other duties, settles 
disputes between, an employee and the firm, and has 
the care of the apprentices. The two managing 
partners, who have all the powers and responsibilities 
of partners in a private firm, are e-y-officio members 
of this committee, and with them sit eight other mem- 
bers, chosen by and from the Noyau, live of whom* 
must be workmen and three superior employees. The 
Mutual Help Society, in January 1911, consisted of 
127 members, and its assets were £160,000. The 
Society arranges for medical service, invalid pay, and 
pensions for its members, their widows, and orphans; 
but it also provides these, in a lessor degree, for those 
employees who are not members. Last year it paid 
the sum of £9,200 to some 220 members. 

Although Leclaire is regarded generally as the 
originator of Labour Co-partnership, there were ex- 
amples in France long before his time. The boldness 
and originality of many of the features of Leclaire’s 
scheme entitle him, however, to rank as the greatest 
pioneer of the principle. 
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The Co-partnership Iron Foundry at Guise, with its 
branch establishment in Belgium, employs about 2,500 
people. The way in which the founded, Jean Baptiste 
Andre Godin, provided in his scheme for overcoming 
many of the difficulties confronting the application of 
co-partnership is extremely interesting. Godin realized 
that to hand over + o workmen, unprepared by previous 
education, the conduct of a great industry was to 
expose himself to a possible check. Accordingly, lie 
took care only to bring to the direction of the enter- 
prise these whose minds, in default of more systematic 
training, were at least ripened by experience. He 
wished that sharing in the management, with a corre- 
spondingly increased share of the profits, should be the 
reward of industry and good conduct — in other words, 
of the duration and quality of the services rendered. 
Hence, in drawing up the rules of the Society, lie divided 
the workers into four classes, according to the seniority 
and merits of each. 

• There are : (1.) The helpers [auxiUaires), who include 
the more or less temporary employees. These obtain 
insurance against illness and accidents, and, in case of 
need, a pension. (2.) The profit-sharers (participants), 
who receive one share only in the profits, calculated upon 
the amount of their wages. (3.) The associates (sacw- 
tairc.fi), who receive a share and a half in the profits — 
that is to say, at a rate, per £ of wages, 50 per 
cent, higher than the rate paid to the previous class. 
(4.) The first-class members, or partners (assocics), who 
receive a double share of profits. On June 30, 1907, 
there wore 422 first-class members, 71 associates, and 
810 profit-sharers ; whilst during the previous twelve 
months 907 persons had been employed as helpers for 
a longer or shorter time. There were also 683 persons 
who had ceased to work for the Society, but whose 
shares had not yet ail been repaid. A worker who is 
able to read and write, and is worthy of it, may become 
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a first-class member after being with the Society, and 
living in it-; buildings, five years. A profit-sharer living 
outside the familistcre, but who has been employed for 
twenty years by the Society, receives a share of the 
profits at the same rate as an associate. Profit-sharers 
and associates who live in the familisicre , and have 
been twenty years in the employ of # the Society^ receive 
profits at the same rate as first-class members. These, 
who at present number more than 300, are a picked 
band, and vacancies are Idled up by the remaining first- 
class members. When they come together in general 
meeting, they give their advice upon all important ex- 
penditure outside the ordinary operations of the Society, 
and on every proposed improvement brought before 
them. Finally, both by the three members whom 
they elect to the Committee of Management, and by 
those whom they appoint to the Committee of Super- 
vision, they exercise a measure of influence on the 
management of the Society. The Managing Director, 
who is chairman of the Committee of Management, is 
appointed by the general meeting of the first-class 
members. He exercises all powers by law belonging 
to the managers of what the French law calls ‘ societies 
in u simple commandite.” ’ (In these societies the 
Managing Director has unlimited liability ; all the 
other members have limited liability, extending only 
to the possible loss of their share capital. They 
are thus very similar to the * limited partnerships ’ 
legalized in the United Kingdom by the Act of 
1907.) 

The Committee of Management, whose composition 
is fixed by the rules, includes the heads of the chief 
departments — namely, the Commercial Manager, the 
Works Manager, the Superintendents of raw material, 
of patterns, of the foundry, of the fitting-up shop, and of 
the stores ; the Chief Accountant, the House Steward 
(ecoriome ) — that is to say, the head of the non-com- 
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raorcial services of the familistere — and the tliree 
committeemen elected each year, as above mentioned, 
by the first-class members. 

The first charges upon the gross profits before any 
dividend is apportioned are the amounts for (1) depre- 
ciation of buildings and plant ; (2) votes to the various 
mutual insurance funds ; (3) the expenses of education ; 
(4) the interest payable to the owners of shares. Of the 
remainder, 75 per cent, is allocated as a dividend upon 
the wages of labour and the wages (or interest) of 
capital, a\jd 25 per cent, as the reward of ability. Dur- 
ing these thirty-three years the total amount given to 
ability 1ms been £127,1)70, apportioned as follows: to 
the Managing Director, £28,1148 ; to the Committee of 
Management and the Supervising Committee, £05,724, 
and £18,499, being the balance of the 10 per cent., also 
to the Committee of Management. Of the remainder, 
£4,277 has been used for the maintenance of pupils in 
the Government- schools, and £10,528 lias been given 
as rewards for useful inventions. 

Of the 25 per cent, allocated to ability, 4 per cent, 
goes to the Managing Director ; 16 per cent, to the 
Committee of Management ; and 2 per cent, to the 
Committee of Supervision ; 1 per cent, to the main- 
tenance in the Government schools of girls and boys 
who have passed through the schools of the j a mills ter e ; 
whilst 2 per cent, is placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee of Management to reward useful inventions and 
simplifications or improvements suggested by members 
for the benefit of the Society. During the thirty -three 
years from 1879-1911, profits amounting to £526,395 
have been divided among the different classes of workers. 
The first-class members have received £115,450 ; the 
associates, £50,424 ; the profit-sharers, £96,765 ; and 
the helpers, £02,978, these last obtaining it through 
the benefits of insurance funds. Including £18,935 
placed to reserved savings, this makes a total of 
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£350,552 paid on wages. A sum of £33,370 1ms also 
boon paid as interest. 

The original* capital lield by Godin having been paid 
out— its place being taken by capitalized employees’ 
profits, for which savings cerfilieates are issued —the 
workmen and office stall (including some who have 
retired from work) are at present# the owners of the 
whole capital, which was fixed at £181,000 by the deed 
executed in 1880 by Godin and his fellow-workers, and 
is now £242,000. 

2. History: England. — In England the movement 
took shape in two directions -(1) the establishment of 
workshops by such sympathizers with the principle as 
the Christian Socialists E. I). Maurice, Charles Kingsley, 
Tom Hughes. E. V. Neale, and John Malcolm .Ludlow; 
(2) the adoption of profit-sharing by a number of ordi- 
nary capitalistic undertakings. The Christian Social- 
ists worked through an association they formed, called 
the ‘Society for Promoting Working Men’s Associations.* 

The capital to start workshops founded by this Asso- 
ciation was supplied by the more or less wealthy friends 
of the movement. The rules provided for a fixed interest 
on capital, and for the employees to have practically 
all the remaining profit. The societies established 
by the Christian Socialists failed, although some, such 
as the Carvers’ and Gilders’ Society (London), lived 
many years. 

The workmen these early societies brought together 
were not, so far as one can judge, necessarily the pick 
of any trade, nor had they received training in 
business habits and methods, such as workmen in their 
thousands get in their organizations to-day. Qualities 
which enable men to work together for mutual good 
have to be grown, and they grow slowly. 

In 1884 a renewed effort was made to extend the 
practice of profit-sharing and Labour Co-partnership by 
the establishment of the ‘ Labour Association for the 
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Promotion of Co-operative Production, based on the 
Co-partnership of the Worker,’ now called the. Labour 
Co-partnership Association. Prom 1884 onwards this 
Association has been active in its efforts to extend the 
application of its principle, sending speakers to indus- 
trial and educational centres, and organizing confer- 
ences ok people interested in industrial questions at 
which experts have read papers. It has published 
literature, including a monthly organ, Co-partnership ; 
drafted rules for Workmen’s Co-partnership businesses ; 
met employers wishing to introduce, the principle ; and 
suggested schemes to meet the special conditions of 
each business. 

3. Types of Society. — Working-class Co-partnership 
businesses divide themselves roughly into three classes : 
(1.) Societies which, in the main, consist of individual 
shareholders working for the society, or hoping to do 
so as the capital and business connection grow. (2.) 
Societies which consist something like equally of indi- 
vidual shareholders, as in Class I, and Co-operative 
Store Societies, which provide part of the capital and 
a market for much, if not all, of their produce. (3.) 
-Societies which are, in the main, federations of other 
societies, chiefly Co-operative Stores, but which have 
Labour Co-partnership provisions in the rules, whereby 
their employees are entitled to share in the profit and 
acquire capital. 

The Walsall Locks and Cart Gear, Ltd., established 
in 1873, is an example of Class 1. At the end of 1011 
it had a capital of £14, (XX), and for the five years 1907- 
11 it did a trade of £134,783, and made a profit of 
£8,237, £4,499 of which went as a dividend on the 
£61,574 wages paid. For the year 1911, after paying 
interest on its A shares at the rate of 71 per cent., and 
B shares at the rate of 5 per cent., it declared Is. 9d. 
in the £ on wages of labour, and the interest on 
capital. The Managing Committee, consisting of em- 
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ployees, is appointed by the shareholders, who are 
mostly employed in the Society. 

The Garden City Press, Ltd. (registered 1904), ought, 
perhaps, to be specially noticed under this class because 
of the exceptional methods of remunerating its work- 
ing partners. A calculation is made every week of the 
full value of the work done, at tin* established, trade- 
union rate, but the working partners are not paid its 
value in cash. An advance is made week by week 
amounting to seven-eighths of this calculated amount 
of their earnings. At the end of each lialf-y<*ar a bal- 
ance sheet is made up, and if the profit made on the 
business does not enable interest to be paid at the rate 
of 5 per cent, on shares, so much as may be necessary 
to do this is taken from the proportion of earnings left 
in by the working partners. But if more than suffi- 
cient is earned to enable this to be done, the working 
partners get practically all the rest, first to complete 
their earnings at the standard rate, secondly as a 
dividend on earnings. The dividend on earnings is only 
allocated after sufficient profit has accumulated to 
enable 10 per cent, per annum on the wages of the past 
half-year to be paid, which has latterly been the case-. 
The Society started business in 1905, and now employs 
a staff of seventy. 

The Kettering Clothing Manufacturers, producers of 
all kinds of tailoring, is an example of Class 2. Estab- 
lished in 1893, it did a trade of £100,578 in 1911, and, 
after paying interest on capital at the rate of 5 per 
cent., allocated Is. 6d. in the £ on wages, 8d. in the 
£ oil customers’ purchases, and a further dividend on 
capital of about 2 per cent. This Society originated 
amongst the clothing operatives of the town of Ketter- 
ing. It has a well-equipped factory, and works the 
eight-hour day. The Committee of Management, con- 
sisting partly of employees and partly of other share- 
holders, is elected at the shareholders’ meetings. 
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The Ideal Clothiers, of Wellingborough, registered in 
1900. is another society of. this class. Its rules provide 
for tin' Board of Directors to consist of a president, 
secretary, manager, and seven members ; of these seven 
not mere than lour are to be elected by* the employees 
of the ttociel y- -or three if the president is an employee. 
Employes and oth^r members vote separately, but all 
are eligible to stand for election. No member is eligible 
for the Board of Directors who has less than £20 in 
ordinary shares in the Society. Shares are divided 
into ordinary and accumulated ; accumulated shares 
are all sums credited on shares to capitalize profits. 
The ordinary shares have preference in the payment of 
interest and in case of liquidation. Each employee is 
to continue applying for ordinary shares until he holds 
fully paid up shares (ordinary and accumulated) to the 
nominal value of liis wages for twenty -six weeks, or £2(X), 
\vl i ichever be t he smal ler sum. Interest on shares is at the 
rate of 5 per cent., and is to be paid out of the accumu- 
lated shares it necessary. Ten shares are given one vote, 
and every filly additional shares an additional vote. 
This plan of accumulating the workers’ share of profits 
in a successful Society, ii is suggested, offers the best 
gua rantee that the ordinary share capital, owned by those 
at a distance who are unable to take a real part in its 
ad mini, si ration, is carefully protected, because the 
working shareholders on the spot who are owners of 
accumulated shares would suffer first from losses. 

The trade in 1911 was £83,586, and, after paying 5 
per cent, on shares, Is. 6d. in the £ was allocated 
on wages, 9d. in the £ on customers’ purchases, and a 
further 2 J per cent, on capital. 

There are fifteen Co-partnership boot and shoe busi- 
nesses established by workmen in the towns and vil- 
lages in the Midlands, with a capital of £107,759. Their 
combined trade for 1911 was £296,979, on which a profit 
of £7,627 was made. 
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The Glasgow United Baking (Society, established in 
1868, producers of bread and biscuits of all kinds, is 
an instance of Class 3. Its capital is held entirely by 
registered societies, no individual shareholders being 
admitted. It. is, in fact, a federation of societies, in 
order, however, that the employees may be included in 
the partnership, an Employees’ Investment »Sdbiety has 
been registered, and is, in its corporate capacity, ad- 
mitted a member or partner in t he federal ion. Em- 
ployees may join the Investment Society, and receive 
a share of the profit of the federation. This profit they 
may accumulate an shares in the Investment Society, 
which invests it in the federation. The capital of the 
United Baking Society was, at the end of 101 J , £460, Of X), 
and it did a trade for the year of £560 ,000, and made a 
profit of £52,000. 

The profit is divided between the customer and the 
employee, being paid at the same rate per £ on wages 
and purchases. For the last three years this rate has 
been about Is. 7£d. in the £, and the employees have 
received altogether, since the scheme was started, 
£107,710, in addition to their wages. 

The Working-class Co-partnership Societies showed 
at the end of 1011 a total of 110, grouped in trades as 
follows : Textile, 15 ; Agricultural, 26 ; Boot and 
Leather, 18; Metal, 9; Building and Wood, 12; 
Printing, 14; Various, 11; Scottish (including C.W.S.), 
5 — Total, 110. 

It is interesting to note that the two counties in the 
country in which workmen seem to have made most 
use of the co-partnership principle are those of Leicester 
and Northampton. In Leicestershire there are twelve 
co-partnership societies, and they are engaged in. the 
following industries : boots and shoes, hosiery ( Wigston 
Magna), basket-making, carriage-building, cabinet-mak- 
ing, printing, grocers’ sundries. 

In Northamptonshire there are ten, and they repre- 
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sent the manufacture of clothing, corsets, boots and 
shoes. 

Since the Labour Co-partnership Association was 
formed, in 1884, the number of Co-partnership concerns 
established by workmen has grown from 15 to 110 at 
the end of 1911, and the capital from £103,430 to 
£1,991,551. Many *■ of these are connected with the 
Co-operative Productive Federation, an organization 
established to extend markets and raise capital for its 
members. 

4. The* Transformation of Capitalism. — One of the 

largest Co-partnership developments through an ordinary 
company is in connection with the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company. The scheme was started in 1889, but 
its Co-partnership character has been strengthened from 
time to time. The first step gave the employees, in 
addition to the wages and salaries customary in their 
occupation, a dividend amounting to £ per cent, on 
wages for each penny reduction on the price of gas 
below an agreed standard —namely, 3s. Id. per 1,00;) 
cubic feet. Later on, arrangements were made for 
encouraging the employees to capitalize the profit they 
•received in the shares of the Company or leave it on 
deposit. The Company next obtained power from 
Parliament providing that when the employees had not 
less than £40,000 in the Company’s shares, they might 
elect representatives to the Board of Directors. Up to 
the end of June 1911 the employees had received 
£548,706 as a share of the profits, and 5,403 employees 
had invested in the capital of the Company £423,721. 
The amount divided for the year ending June 1911 
was £43,043. The employee shareholders now elect 
three of their members as representatives on the board, 
out of a total of nine. 

The South Suburban Company is a much smaller 
company, but it has adopted substantially the plan of 
the South Metropolitan. Its scheme began in 1894. 
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The employes have received £10,453 as their share of 
profits, and they hold £38,(329 of the capital. They 
elected in 1907, for the first time, two directors on the 
Board. 

The Commercial das Company is a much younger 
scheme, having been started in 1901. The total profits 
allotted to the employees at the end of 1911 Anounted 
to £51,994, and over £19,350 was then invested by 
them in the Company’s capital. 

Co-partnership principles in recent years have made 
great headway in the gas industry, there being, at the 
end of 1911, 33 gas companies applying the principle. 
About 20,414 employees are taking advantage of Co- 
partnership schemes in these companies, which have a 
total capital of £50/109,990 out of the total paid-up 
capita! of £92,000/100 invested in gas companies in 
the United Kingdom. These employees held, at the 
end of 1911, £072,479 in the stock of the various com- 
panies, and had allocated to them during the year 1911 
£103,418. The total amount allocated to the employees 
since the introduction of the schemes has been £792,204, 
in addition to the standard wages or remuneration. 

Another method of applying Co-partnership prin* 
ciples lias been adopted by Messrs. Lever Brothers of 
Boit Sunlight. The scheme provides for the creation 
of £500,0i)b pa r value pa rtnership cert ideates, to be 
allotted to those who are considered desirable partners, 
and who are twenty-five years of age, and have been 
with the firm not less than five years. January 1, 1901. 
was taken, as the starting-point of the scheme, so that 
those who at that date had been for five years in the 
employ of the firm, and were twenty-five years of age, 
became eligible for these certificates. The value of 
the certificates which may be issued to an employee 
is based on the amount of salary, working out roughly 
at 10 per cent, of the salary per year, so that an em- 
ployee receiving £100 a year, and who lias been ern- 
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South Metropolitan (a) . 

22 

£8.325,340 

5,403 

South Suburban (h). 

18 

831,303 

505 

Newport ( Mon. ) . .* . 

1L- 

330,337 

160 

Commercial . 

101 

2,548,280 

1,234 

Chester 

JO 

242.1!)] 

75 

'Epsom ami Ewell . 

•t 

8b, not 

50 

Leamington . 

4 

77,4.10 

111 

Wrexham .... 

4 

1 30, 120 

50 

Bournemouth 

:tt 

083,300 

306 

Rugby 

:n 

50.327 

45 

Tottenham . 

31 

753,410 

006 

Tunbridge Wells. 

3V 

1 78,200 

135 

Walker and Wall send . 

3i 

271,018 

05 

Wellingborough . 

3 

00.853 

03 

Crovdon 

3 

003.021 

5 20 

Hartford . 

3 

1 12,340 

37 

Gas Light and Coke. 

3 

20,154,140 

0,257 

■Gloucester . 


j 228,302 

113 

Weston-super-Mare . 

! 3 

! 114,557 

74 

[Grantham 

1 2 i 

i i 00,008 

48 

iCarn bridge . 

[ 2! 

j 100,201. 

173 

(Cardiff 

! oV 

j 701,454 

235 

Carmarthen . . , . 

1 2A 

17,200 

10 

Enfield 

1 - 1 

207,300 

139 

Ilford. .... .! 

‘ 2 J - 

*280,505 i 

157 

Waterford .... 

*■ 21 

70,000 

6L 

Watford 

i 2i 

181,873 

100 

Long wood .... 

! l| 

101,504 j 

30 

Wandsworth and Putney 

U 

548,202 

300 

Bridgwater .... 

l“ 

51,413 i 

33 

Merthyr Tydvil . 

1 

81,253 i 

35 

Harrow 

— 

101,018 

00 

Plymouth . 

— 

385,000 

289 

Aldershot (c). 

— 

370,205 

M3 

Liverpool (c). 

— 

1,080,073 

1,307 

Hertford (e) . 

— 

22,000 

30 


.... | 

£50,400,006 

I 22,273 



! 
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(a) Three employee representatives on the Hoard, (b) Two employee repro- 
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£43,043 .Time 

«1 

£548,7<‘0 

£423,721 

3.334) 


40.453 

3S.029 

395 

5 

0,595, 

5,825 

6,174 June 

0 

51,994 

49,350 

329 

5 

2,530 

2,031 

111 

.... 

133 

724 
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ployed for eight years, and who is in other ways quali- 
fied, may be allotted £80 in partnership certificates, 
this being increased by yearly increments of £10 until 
a maximum laid down in the scheme is reached. In 
the case of retired employees who have attained the 
age of sixty-five in the case of men or sixty in the 
case of women, or. those who have retired from ill- 
health before reaching these ages, or in the case of 
widows of employees, the partnership certificates will 
be changed into preferential certificates on the basis 
of ten years’ purchase of the average dividends paid 
on the partnership certificates. As to dividends, 
preference shares first receive 5 per cent, and 0 per 
cent, as provided in the Articles of Association; then 
5 per cent, is paid to ordinary shares, next 5 per cent, 
on preferential certificates held by the aged and 
retired employees, after which partnership certificates 
and ordinary shares participate equally in any profit, 
so that, if it is possible to pay ordinary shares a further 
5 per cent., making 10 per cent, in all, partnership 
certificates get 5 per cent. It is claimed that giving 
ordinary shares 5 per cent, start is perfectly fair, seeing 
that they represent cash paid or its equivalent, whereas 
in the case of the partnership certificates no cash is 
paid for them by the employee. 

At the first distribution, on July 23, 1909, partnership 
certificates representing nominal capital of £116,004 
were distributed, whilst the total allotment of Co- 
partnership certificates to employees up to January 1, 
1912, was £298,731. At the distribution on January 
1, 1912, a 10 per cent, dividend on the certificates, 
amounting in all to £28,708, was announced by Mr. 
Lover, the total amount of dividend paid to co- 
partner employees up to that date being £50,725. 

William Thomson and Sons, Ltd., of Wood house 
Mills, Huddersfield, have practised Co-partnership for 
twenty-five years, and the employees now own a con- 
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siderablc portion of the capital of the business. For 
the year 1011 a profit of £3,962 was made, of which 
£838 was allocated oil earnings and £628 put to the 
pension fund. 

Messrs. J. T. and J. Taylor, woollen manufacturers 
of Bailey, began profit-sharing in 1896. Up to 1909 
the scheme provided that, after meeting all wages and 
other fixed expenses, the first charge on any profit was 
to per cent, interest on. share capital. Any surplus 
profit remaining after meeting this charge was divi led 
at an equal rate per £ of capital and wages. In 
February .1909 Mr. T. C. Taylor, M.P., announced that 
in future each employee must allow his share of profits 
to accumulate until it equals his year' s earnings. 

In addition, he added that it had been provided that 

4 To all those employees not less than twenty-one 
years of age, who have been five calendar years in the 
company’s service, and who own shares to the amount 
of half a year's wages, we shall, in future years, give 
double the bonus received by other employees. For 
instance, in a year when the bonus on wages is, say, 

per cent., an employee whose wages for the year 
amount to £70, who owns shares to the extent of £35,* 
who is not less than twenty-one years of age, and has 
been five calendar years with the company, will receive 
a bonus on his wages of 15 per cent., instead of 71 per 
cent. — that is, he will get £10, 10s. instead of £5, 5s. as 
hitherto/ 

At the same time, it was decided that in future the 
initial rate of interest or dividend on capital should be 

5 per cent, instead of 41 per cent. Out of 1,500 em- 
ployees, 1,110 were shareholders at the end of 1911, 
whilst up to the same date nearly £98, 000 had been 
apportioned to the employees under the scheme. The 
dividend on all shares for 1911 was 15 per cent., the 
bonus on wages (given in shares) 10 per cent., and a 
further 10 per cent, to those qualified for the double 
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bonus. Those*, owning £;j 0 worth of shams who had 
received during 1011 £70 in wages obtained £7, 10s. 
dividend on shares, and £11 in new* shares, or £21, 10s. 
altogether, equal to 8s. 3d. per week for a year. 

Under the ‘ Limited Partnership Law,’ which came 
into operation on January 1, 1008, a body corporate 
may become a limited partner in a business without 
interfering with the old trade name or in any way 
affecting the private, character of the firm. 

The first firm to adopt this course was Messrs. Gilbert 
Brothers 1, of School Lane, Nantwich, an important firm 
of wholesale boot and shoe, manufacturers. The two 
Messrs. Gilbert formed the employees into a society 
called Gilbert Brothers’ Employees, Ltd. This Society 
and the two Messrs. Gilbert have entered into a deed of 
partnership, under which the Messrs. Gilbert become 
the general partners, and the Society the limited 
partner. A limited partner incurs no liability beyond 
the amount of his or, in this case., its share in the busi- 

ness ; while the general partners remain responsible 
for the debts of the business to the full extent of all 
they possess, like the partners in any ordinary private 
business. On the other hand, the limited, partner 
must not by law interfere witli the management of the 
business beyond exercising some very limited powers 
of consultation. 

The deed of partnership in this case provides that 
after moderate salaries for the general partners, de- 
preciation, and interest on capita! at 5 per cent., the 
remaining profit shall go to form a profit-sharing fund 
until Is. in the £ shall have been paid on wages, and 
after that a reserve fund. Provision is made that, as 
the capital of the employees’ Investment Society in the 
business increases, the general partners’ capital shall be 
reduced ; and that, when the general partners have been 
paid out, the business shall belong to the employees’ 
Society solely, and be carried on with limited liability. 
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Foster, Sons, and Co., Ltd., is a builders’ company 
at Padiham, Lanes. It lias arranged for its employees 
to organize and register themselves as an Employees’ 
Investment Society under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act. The Employees’ Investment Society 
has become, in its corporate capacity, a partner 
in the firm of Messrs. Foster, Sons, and Co., Ltd. By 
an agreement between the Company and the Em- 
ployees’ Investment Society, after all fixed charges 
have been met and 5 per cent, interest has been paid 
on capital, 40 per cent, of the net profits goqs to the 
Employees’ Investment Society, and is credited in that 
Society as £1 shares to the individual workers. The 
Investment Society invests the total amount in the 
Company, and holds the same in its corporate capacity, 
having representation at the meetings of shareholders 
proportionate 1:o its investment in the Company. 

Messrs. Clarke, Nickoils, and Coombs, Ltd., of London, 
have successfully worked an interesting profit-sharing 
scheme for some years. The business was founded in 
1872, and became a limited liability company in 1887. 
In 1890 the shareholders sanctioned a scheme of profit- 
sharing with their workpeople. After paying ordinary, 
shareholders G per cent, on their capital, the surplus 
profits are divided, in equal proportions between the 
workpeople and the shareholders — -a plan which in 1911 
gave the employees £13,250. For twenty-two years 
the total is £172,025. All who have worked one year 
participate in the profit, whilst the profit accruing to 
the wages of those who have not worked one year and 
fulfilled other necessary conditions is carried to a provi- 
dent or superannuation fund. The bonus is given in 
cash, but every encouragement is given to the work- 
people to acquire shares, and their holding is con- 
siderable. 

Mr. N. 0. Nelson, the head of the N. O. Nelson 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, U.S.A., founded his 
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Co-partnership scheme on that of Loclairc; and when 
he took his factory out into the country and built a 
model village for his workpeople he named it Loclairc. 
In a letter on his scheme, written in 1910, Mr. Nelson 
says : 4 A quarter of a century ago this month we 
started Co-partnership. From allowing an equal divi- 
dend on capital and wages, we have come to allotting 
all the profits to employees and customers, after paying 
simple interest on the capital. For the last k six years 
dividends to wages have varied from 10 to 30 per cent., 
averaging 25 per cent. The dividends are paid in 
shares. The employees now own about four-sevenths 
of the capital and surplus, say about £175, OCX), In 
independently owned homes a large part of the em- 
ployees live in the town of Leclaire, which is now of 
age, and has never required a jail, police officer, rules, 
or “ boss.” ’ 

There are other cases where there is no sharing of 
profit upon wages, but where the employees are en- 
couraged to invest in the capital of the business. Sir 
William Armstrong, Whitworth, and Co., Ltd., of 
Newcastle have adopted a plan of enabling employees 
to invest in Employees’ Debentures, with a guaranteed 
minimum interest of 4 per cent., and a maximum 
interest varying with the dividend on ordinary capital. 
The following figures show the growth of investment 
by employees — 1901, £124,306; 1905, £195, 500; 1909, 
£231,363; 1910, £237,852. 

■ Messrs. Hazell, Watson, and Viney, the well-known 
printers, have an interesting scheme for encouraging 
their 1,500 employees to invest in the firm through 
shares and deposits. There are now 1,041 deposit 
accounts open, and the amount on deposit is £13,714, 
at 4 per cent, per annum. As security the firm has placed 
4 per cent, debentures to the amount of £14,000 in the 
hands of trustees, so that, whatever happens to the 
business, the depositors are safe. Deposits may be 
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withdrawn without notion, though tlie firm retains, as 
a safeguard, the right to ask for three months’ notice. 
Some of the ihoney is again used for thrift purposes 
by being lent to employees who may wish to buy a 
house, or in any other way to improve their position 
in life. By this means fifty-four loans have been 
granted, amounting to £12,802, of which upwards of 
£9,327 has been repaid. Connected with the loan is an 
insurance scheme, whereby, if the borrower dies before 
the loan is repaid, the whole debt is wiped off. The 
shareholding of the employees is also growing. About 
300 persons hold shares, which the company has en- 
abled them to buy at less than the market value. The 
market value of the shares thus held is about £18,000. 

5. General Observations- — It will be seen from the 
examples given that the principle of Labour Co- 
partnership finds expression in a variety of ways, and 
that it has not been crystallized into a eut-and-dried 
system. The important feature common to all is that 
which gives to the employees a share of the profits of 
the business, and encourages them to accumulate the 
same in some class of capital issued by the business. 
Through the ownership of capital the employee secures 
a share in the practical education which arises from 
taking that interest in the conduct of a business which 
the owners of capital have the opportunity to take. 
There surely can be no doubt, whatever be our view 
of the future of industry, that it is desirable to put 
workmen, wherever possible, in the way of acquiring 
more material wealth by their own energy, and to 
encourage them to use that wealth, as far as their 
immediate economic wants will allow, in acquiring a 
larger share of the capital of the country. This may 
be thought a humdrum way of improving the work- 
man’s lot ; but if we look around on his life to-day, and 
consider what he owes on the economic and intellectual 
side to methods such as these, and what lie owes to 
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efforts at short cuts to the millennium, the value of these 
plodding and at times painfully slow methods is 
clearly seen. As to the formation of 1 Co-partnership 
concerns by groups of workmen, these obviously suc- 
ceed best in those businesses in which a beginning can 
be made with small capital, and in which the skill 
and character of the workmen are relatively important. 
They are further helped by having a sympathetic market 
which workmen’s stores provide in the early days. 
Some groups of workmen have a greater aptitude than 
others for selecting a good man and trusting him with 
the necessary power. Again, constitutional methods 
of solving difficulties come naturally to some natures, 
whilst a bitter and wrecking spirit seems to animate 
others. 

The constitution of many of the Co-partnership con- 
cerns established by workmen in the country is not 
the most satisfactory for securing strong and efficient 
administration and management. It will be seen that 
Leclaire and Godin took elaborate precautions to this 
end in drawing up their schemes, which have stood the 
test of experience very well . The great difference between 
their schemes and most of those adopted by groups of 
workmen in England is, that whereas in the Leclaire 
and Godin examples the most elaborate provisions are 
made for securing that the administration and manage- 
ment shall be in the bands of the competent, responsible, 
and experienced men, in the English schemes little is 
done to secure this end, the assumption underlying the 
constitution being that one man is as good as another 
— a theory which, whatever its justification in other 
departments of human activity, in industry and busi- 
ness is fatal to continuous success. No great expansion 
of Co-partnership workshops organized by groups of 
workmen is likely to take place until this problem 
of selecting and giving a better chance and security to 
men of experience and capacity is handled more satis- 
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factor'd y than it is to-day. What has been done by 
groups of workmen is, it is true, a wonderful tribute 
to their organizing capacity and self-discipline ; and 
if we could have a few experiments off the beaten 
track showing how the problem referred to can be 
better met, this side of the movement might develop 
on a much larger scale. ,, 

The largest field for the extension of the principle 
must, however, be in the great world of industry where 
capital exists, and the task of building up a business 
connection has been accomplished, and much of the 
difficulty which confronts a workmen's society just- 
starting lias boon got over. The examples given show 
that in the case of established businesses there are 
many ways of introducing ( ^-partnership which seem 
to moot the special conditions of a great variety of 
businesses, and, given the spirit of Co-partnership 
amongst employers and workmen, the practice of this 
principle might become much more general. 
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1. Scope Of the Subject.— Cost of living, as that 
term is now generally understood, means the pecuniary 
cast of the commodities and services actually received 
by the mass of the people. It presents a problem which 
only arises after the use of a currency has become 
general. But in modern industrial societies the sub- 
ject is one hardly second in importance to that of 
wages (that is, money wages). If nominal wages are to 
be translated into real wages, it is necessary to know, 
not only the pecuniary amount of the earnings, but also 
the quantity and quality of the commodities for which 
they can be exchanged. 

In the usual sense of the term, ‘ cost of living ’ does 
not mean the cost of bare subsistence, whether of the 
commodities actually purchased by persons on the 
verge of starvation, or of the commodities which would 
just suffice to sustain life if purchasers were guided by 
dietetic considerations. It means the actual expendi- 
ture of each of the several grades of which the body of 
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a nation is composed. Primarily, of course, it is 6 the 
working classes ’ that have to be. considered. How 
far it is desirable to inquire into the expenditure of the 
middle or wealthier classes is a matter for considera- 
tion, but evidently it is not so urgent or fundamental 
a problem. , f 

The first object of an inquiry into the cost of 
living is the ascertainment of the facts with regard to 
the expenditure of a particular individual or family, 
or of a typical individual or family of a particular 
grade or class, during the period (week, month', or year) 
chosen for the investigation. The figures, when ob- 
tained, afford valuable information. They indicate, 
for instance, how the expenditure is distributed over the 
various kinds of wants — food, housing, fuel, etc. — and 
how much remains over for other purposes when neces- 
sary wants have been supplied. But having ascer- 
tained, in this way, some particular cost of living, we 
cannot but. go on to compare it with other costs of 
living. We naturally desire to compare the total cost, 
or the maimer in which it is divided, in tlic case of a 
particular class, with that of the same class at a different 
time in the same country, or at the same time in a 
different country or in a different district, or of a 
different class in the same country. The subject, 
therefore, roughly divides itself into the primary in- 
vestigation and the subsequent comparison, and these 
may now be considered in order. 

2. Collection of the Statistical Material. — The vast 
majority of the people live in families, and hence it 
has been generally agreed that family expenditure 
should be the main field of inquiry. The first prob- 
lem, then, is how to obtain the facts as to the 
expenditure of working-class families. And it may be 
said in general that it is comparatively easy to obtain 
approximate conclusions, sufficient for most practical 
purposes, and exceedingly hard, if not impossible, to 
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arrive at absolute exactitude and completeness. There 
are several methods, of which each lias its ardent advo- 
cates, and each its own place and use. They range from 
the most £ intensive * to the most 4 extensive.* There 
is (l) the family monograph - -studying a single typical 
family iji relation to the whole, of its life and environ- 
ment, and centring in a budget of income and expendi- 
ture. Such was the method initiated by Lc Play in 
1855 (Lcs Quvrkrs Europccns), and continued by his 
school. In Germany it lias been advocated and exem- 
plified M r Soli napj >er- Arndt ; and an example in English 
may be found in the monograph on a Birmingham tool- 
maker in De Rousiers* Labour Question in Britain (Eng- 
lish translation, 1890). The method is fruitful in in- 
struction, but it can be successfully applied only by a 
trained investigator, endowed with no little tact ; it 
necessarily involves a great expenditure of time and 
money. These reasons are enough to explain why com- 
paratively few such monographs have hitherto been 
produced. It should be added that there is some danger 
lest the family selected should not be really typical. In 
truth, the choice of a family as typical implies a good 
'deal of preliminary knowledge of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the class to which it is supposed to belong. 

Large bodies of evidence may be far more easily and 
rapidly obtained if the inquiry is (2) limited to work- 
men's budgets of receipt and expenditure. This is the 
method first, apparently, attempted by Arthur Young 
(1767), and afterwards by Sir Frederick Eden (State oj ike 
Poor , 1797). It was revived by the first International 
Statistical Congress at Brussels in 1353, and exemplified 
in the work of Ducpetiaux, Budgets economiques des 
Classes Ouvricrs en Belgique , 1855. Since then, and espe- 
cially during the last forty years, it has been repeatedly 
employed, on a small and on a large scale, in most of 
the civilized countries of the world. Where the col- 
lectors of the information have had sufficient local. 
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knowledge, they have often been able to supplement the 
bare figures of the budget with useful explanations as 
to the conditions under which the several families live. 
Examples will be found in Carroll D. Wright/ s SixtecnLh 
Report oj the Bureau of Statistics of Labor (Boston, 
1875), Charles Booth’s Life and Labour of the People , 
Vol. I. (1889), Family Budgets collected by the Economic 
Club (1.890), Rown tree’s Poverty (1901), and Lady Boll's 
At the Works (1907). But inquiries extending to large 
numbers of families and carried out by statistical offices 
can hardly go beyond the bare numerical faefcs. And 
the first question which arises in relation to such official 
inquiries is the means by which the information is to 
be obtained. 

(а) The most usual method is the circulation of forms 
of inquiry , containing a statement of the information 
desired, and blank spaces to bo tilled up by the inform- 
ant (usually the head of the family). An example of 
such a form, limited to food and rent, will be found in 
the so-called Second Fiscal Blue-book ( British and 
Foreign Trade and Industry, 2nd 8 cries, Cd. 2337, 1901). 
The adoption of the plan in this case brought in 2,283 
returns from all parts of tins United Kingdom, of which ^ 
1,808 were complete enough (o be available for statistical 
purposes. Returns of Lius kind are almost necessarily 
restricted to the expenditure of a short period ; and the 
inquiry of the Board of Trade just referred to relate! 
to a single week in summer. It is a matter for argument 
how far the large bulk of the evidence thus obtainable 
makes it possible, by a process of averaging, to over- 
come the defects of the individual returns — defects due 
to the circumstance that family expenditure cannot be 
evenly distributed through the weeks of the year. 

(б) A method preferred by many recent statisticians, 
and, indeed, described by some as the only truly scien- 
tific plan, is to compile the figures of expenditure from 
housekeeping books , covering at least twelve months. It 
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is ideally desirable that such books should have been 
filled up, in the first instance, purely for housekeeping 
purposes, without any ulterior object/ and that they 
should be available for each household for a series of 
years. But perfectly independent and reasonably com- 
plete-housekeeping books arc at present difficult- --prob- 
ably impossible -to obtain from working-class families. 
Repeated advertisements by Professor Stephan Bauer 
in the press of Basel secured books from only four 
families, relating, in the case of the longest series, to 
six year^out of a period of nine ( Easier volkswithschaft - 
liche Arlmten, No. 2, 1911). 

For this and other reasons, statisticians who rely on 
this method have usually felt compelled themselves to 
prepare suitable account books, and invite the public 
to make use of them. Thus the German Imperial {Statis- 
tical Office furnished 3,375 families with account books, 
and of these 960 were satisfactorily filled up for a whole 
year (1907). Similarly, the statistician of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, Mr. G. IT. Knibbs, issued 1,500 
account books to applicants in 1910, and of these re- 
ceived back, in 1911, 222 ‘filled up either in whole or 
. in part for the period of fifty-two weeks under review 5 
(Inquiry into the Cost of Living in Australia , 1911). 

The difficulties in the way of ‘ intensive ’ inquiries 
have often turned official investigation towards the 
‘ extensive method ? of (3) collection of retail prices from 
shopkeepers. It is necessary to be sure that the prices 
are these of the qualities actually bought, and of the 
shops frequented, by the working classes. True retail 
prices can at present be obtained for but few commod- 
ities for any considerable period of the past ; but now 
that the various statistical offices are beginning to col- 
lect retail prices year by year, this obstacle is one which 
will disappear in course of time. The prices, when 
ascertained, can be combined and compared by means 
of Index Numbers (see Measurement of Industrial 
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Ciianc es) . These numbers may ei ther be simple averages 
(derived from the several percentage relations of the price 
of each commodity in one year to the price in a standard 
year), or, if greater accuracy be desired, the figures for 
the several commodities may be 'weighted in proportion 
to working-class consumption. When, in any country, 
a collection of workmen’s budgets lias recently been 
brought together, these budgets may be made to furnish 
the weights or proportions to be used in preparing the 
retail price index numbers. Such lias been the method 
employed in certain British official reports, referred to 
below. If food prices are to be combined with rents, 
cost of clothing, cost of fuel, etc., in order to approximate 
more closely to total cost of living, the figures repre- 
senting the several constituent elements of total cost 
will also need to be weighted in proportion to the share 
they demand of the family expenditure ; and the data 
necessary for this purpose must be obtained by ade- 
quate inquiry. 

The material, however collected, must usually be 
combined by the method of average. But care must 
be taken that the resulting figure is a fairly typical aver- 
age, and not a merely arithmetical one — that is, that it 
presents a picture to which the great majority of the 
observed instances pretty closely approximate. Hence 
it will commonly be necessary to break up the mass of 
figures, and arrange them in classes according to in- 
come. The selection of the income limits for the sev- 
eral classes, and the combination of results in order to 
get, if it is desired, a figure for the working population 
as a whole, are tasks which call for judgment and for a 
good deal of preliminary knowledge of working-class 
conditions. 

The complications due to the differing sizes of fam- 
ilies and the varying ages of their members — complica- 
tions but imperfectly met by the selection of 4 normal 
families 9 — led the German statistician Ernst Engel to 

4 
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reoonnncnd the employment of a 4 unit of consumption,’ 
which, in honour of the great Belgian, Quetelet, lie 
suggested should be called a Quet. And he proposed the 
following scale : for each child under one year, 1 quet ; 
for each additional year an addition of ‘10, until the 
highest figure for a man — namely, 3*5 quets — is reached 
at twenty-five years of age, and the highest for a woman 
— namely, 3 quets — at the age of twenty. Although 
the substantial correctness of this scale has been con- 
firmed by much evidence, it lias not yet been universally 
adopted. Indeed, the Danish, German, and American 
statistical offices have each in recent years employed 
other units of their own. 

3. Comparisons. — Turning now to the various com- 
parisons based upon the collected figures, it will be 
here possible only to give a few of the more impor- 
tant examples, without entering upon criticism, which 
would have to be both minute and technical to be of 
much use. It may, however, be said in general that 
most of the figures now to bo. given are open to criti- 
cism in one respect or another. The scientific treat- 
ment of the subject is still in its infancy ; and, 
while the general trend of the conclusions is usually 
fairly trustworthy, it would be unsafe to base any 
argument upon the details. Differences, for instance, 
of 5 per cent, are too likely to be due to differences 
or defects of method to be safely regarded as signifi- 
cant. 

(1.) Comparison of the Distribution of Expenditure in 
the Several Classes. — Practically all later investigations 
have confirmed a proposition which was first formally 
stated by Engel in 1857 ; though it must, indeed, have 
always been suggested even by superficial reflection. 
‘ Engel's law ’ is that ‘ the poorer a family is, the greater 
is the proportion of its income which must be devoted 
to the purchase of food.’ This was illustrated by the 
following table, which has become classical : — 
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Percentage of Expenditure, of Saxon Families in \ Soli. 


• 

Working- 

Class 

Family. 

.Middle- ! 

Class ! 

Family. 

Vi\:i] -to-do 
Family. 

Food .... 

02*0 ) 

r.5-o \ ' 

f>0*0 


Clothing . 

ico ( 

1S-0 , 

is-o 


Housing . 

120 i 

12-0 ( " 

12*0 


Fuel and light . 

r»-o ) 

5*0) 

5-0 


Education, wor- 


i "i 

' 


ship, etc. . 

*0 

i 3 ' r M 

0-5 


Legal protection . 

10 -5 

j 2-0 ■ 10 

3*o 

J5 

Care of health 

1-0 

1 2*0 

3*0 


Personal services. 

J-oJ 

' 

:vr> 

I 


The lesson of this table is confirmed by the following 
percentages, calculated from the figures in a recent 
English report : — 

Expenditure of Urban Workmen's Families in the United Kingdom 
in 1004. 

Average Weekly Income. Percentage expemk-d on Food. 


s. 

(1. 


21 

4 

07 

20 

11 

00 

31 

11 

05 

30 

0 

Gl 

52 

0 

57 


In the United States, in 1891, the expenditure on food 
fell from 49*0 per cent, in families with an income of 
less than §200 to 28’ 6 per cent, in families with an 
income of §1,200 and above. 

The conclusion of Engel that housing demands the 
same proportion of income whatever its amount was 
called in question by Scliwabe in 1808, on the ground 
of certain Berlin figures. * Schwabe's law ' is that ‘ the 
better off a family is, the larger is the positive expendi- 
ture, but the less the proportionate expenditure, for rent ; ’ 
and this proposition has since boon confirmed by other 
German as well as by American and Australian statistics. 
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(2.) Comparison of the Cost of Living in Different Parts 
of the Same Country. — The English Boa^d of Trade lias 
issued, in 1908-11, Reports on the Cost of Living of 
the Working Classes in the principal industrial towns of 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and France in 1905, 
and in the United States in 1909. The elements in- 
cluded were retail prices of food and fuel, and rents of 
working-class dwellings. The price figures were weighted 
in proportions derive 1 from family budgets ; the rent 
figures were obtained by a process of averaging from 
the 4 predominant ’ rents for the sort of accommodation 
most typical of each locality, compared with those for 
the same accommodation in the capital ; and, in the 
final reckoning, prices were given a weight of four and 
rents a weight of one. The following are examples of 
the results for the United Kingdom : — 

Index Numbers of Working-dans Cost of Living (Food, Fuel, and 
Rent\ in Towns in the United Kingdom in 1905. 


London .... 

. 100 

Manchester . 

. 8G 

Liverpool 

. 8G 

Birmingham 

. 85 

Leeds .... 

. 80 

Sheffield .... 

. 85 

Bristol ... 

87 

Bradford. . 

. 88 

Scotland \ 

(1.0 towns) J 

. 95 average 

Ireland \ 

87 

(6 towns) J 

• Of M 


Even within the limits of the United Kingdom, there 
are local differences in the character of the consumption 
which embarrass the comparison. The report above 
quoted remarks as follows : ‘ The index numbers for food 
prices are based on the prices usually given for a uni- 
form list of commodities ; but oatmeal is consumed 
largely by the Scottish working-classes, but hardly at 
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all in England ; while, on the other hand, foreign and 
colonial meat, a common article of food in England, is 
much less used in most parts of Scotland. Conse- 
quently, these two articles had to be excluded from the 
common list, although they are important articles of 
working-class diet.’ It may be doubted whether this 
was the best course to take. ■ 

(3.) Comparison of the Cost of Living in Different Coun- 
tries. — This has also been attempted in the series of 
English reports cited under the previous heads. But here 
the di fferences in habits, and, indeed, in needs, /nving to 
climatic conditions, are so great that it may be doubted 
whether statistical comparison is possible. One con- 
ceivable procedure would be to select working-class 
families of substantially the same social position, and 
enjoying, on the whole, the same degree of comfort — if 
such could be found — and to compare their cost of living 
in their several countries. Instead of attempting any- 
thing of this kind, the Board of Trade has preferred to 
estimate how much more or less his living would cost 
an English workman who migrated to one of the foreign 
countries in question, and sought to live in his old way, 
and how much more or less his living would cost a 
foreign workman who came to England and pursued a 
similar unlikely course. The results of the inquiry 
may be summarized thus : — 

The expenditure on food, fuel, and rent of an English 
workman migrating to the undermentioned countries, 
and maintaining as far as possible his English mode of 
life and English dietary, would be increased ( + ) or 
reduced ( - j by the following percentages : — 

Germany . . . . +10 

Franco, , . . . +14 

Belgium .... - 6 

United States. . . +52 


It is important to remember that these figures cannot 
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1)0 taken as indicating the degree or character of differ- 
ences in general f well-being ? or comfort, since they 
exclude from the expenditure on food ^ome not unim- 
portant articles peculiar to the several countries (for 
example, from the German comparison, tea and coffee), 
and include neither wine, beer, tobacco, nor clothing ; 
they take no account of differences in national and local 
taxation ; ami they include no reference to differences 
in average income. These are omissions possibly capable 
of statistical treatment; but the differences in needs 
or taste# due to differences of climate and social habits 
can never be. adequately allowed for. 

(I . ) Cow position of (he Cost of Livin'/ in the Same Country 
at Different Times. — Only one official report has hitherto 
been issued in Great Britain on the changes in (ap- 
proximately) the total cost of living over a considerable 
period. This covers the years 1880-1903, and has been 
obtained by adopting the following weights — food 7, 
rent 2, clothing 2. fuel and light 1, and it is given in 
the Second Fiscal Blue-book (1904, Cd. 2,337). 


Change.? in Cost of Workman's F.x)wnditvre in- London and Large 
Towns in. (treat Britain on Food , Rent, Clothing , Fuel , and 
Light (11)00 = 100). 


1880 



. 121*7 

1S02 



. 102-3 

! SSI 



. 1 20*8 

1893 



. 00*5 

1 8s2 



. 120*4 

1804 



. 9G*8 

is*:* 



. 120*2 

1805 



. 03*7 

1884 



. 112*9 

1800 



. 01-7 

188."; 



. 100*1 

1807 



. 95*7 

188<i 



. 102*5 

1898 



. 90*3 

1887 



. 90*2 

1800 



. 00*0 

1888 



. 08*0 

1000 



. 100*0 

1880 



. 101*1 

1001 



. 102*4 

1800 



. 100*0 

1902 



. 100*7 

1801 



. 102*2 

1003 



. 101*4 


The food figures which entered into the above cal- 
culation were weighted in accordance with relative 
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consumption, as shown by certain worknn bs budgets. 
Mr. G. IT. Wood, however, l)as published in the Journal 
of the Statistical * Society for March 1901) a 4 frankly ex- 
perimental 5 series of index numbers for cost of living 
during the much longer period 1850-1902, including 
rent and an unweighted index number for 4 all com- 
modities of ordinary consumption for which records 
were obtainable.’ 


Cost of Rent and Commodities in the United Kingdom (1850 
=20s.). 


1850 . 


. 20 0 

1877 . 



22*7 

1851 . 


. 19*0 

1878 . 



22*3 

1852 . 


. 19*0 

1879 . 



21*3 

1853 . 


. 210 

1880 . 



21*9 

1854 . 


. 23*7 

1881 , 



21*0 

1855 . 


. 244 

1882 . 



21*7 

1850 . 


. 24-3 

1883 . 



21*3 

1857 . 


. 23 '2 

1884 . 



20*9 

1858 . 


. 21 0 

1885 . 



20*2 

1859 . 


. 214 

1880 . 



19*0 

1800 . 


. 22- L 

1887 . 



19*2 

1801 . 


. 22 0 

18S8 . 



19*2 

1802 . 


. 221 

1889 . 



! 9*0 

18G3 . 


. 21-5 

1890 . 



19*0 

1804 . 


. 21 3 

1891 . 



19*8 

18G5 . 


. 21-5 

1832 . 



19*8 

1800 . 


. 22-7 

J 893 . 



19 3 

18G7 . 


. 23*9 | 

1894 . 



19*0 

1808 . 


. 23*5 j 

1835 . 



18-0 

1809 . 


. 22*0 

1890 . 



18-5 

1870 . 


. 22*0 ! 

1S97 . 



18*9 

1871 . 


. 22*7 

1838 . 



19*2 

1872 . 


. 23*8 

1 S99 . 



19*0 

1873 . 


. 24*1 

1900 . 



19 *5 

1874 . 


. 23*4 

1901 . 



19*7 

1875 . 


22*7 

1902 . 



19-9 

1870 . 


! 22*3 1 






With these may be compared the following percentages 
calculated in the French Ministry of Labour, which go 
considerably further back : — 
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Variation in Coni of Living in Paris (1900 = 100 J. 


1810 . . 

. 74 

1890 . . 

. 103 

1820 . . 

. 80 

1900 . • 

. 100 

1830 . . 

. 83*5 

1905 . . 

. 100* 

1840 . . 

. 84-5 

1906 . . 

. 99 

1850 . . 

. 85*5 

1907 . . 

. 100 

1800 . . 

. 95-5 

1908 . . 

. 102 

4870 . . 

. 103 

1910 . . 

. 104 

1880 . . 

. 110 




It is, of course, to be understood that all these per- 
centages are calculated on the assumption that the 
same commodities in the same quantities are consumed 
throughout. It is the difficulty involved, first, in the 
assumption of uniform wants, and then in finding 
continuous price quotations for the same commodities 
and qualities which renders it well-nigh impossible to 
deal satisfactorily with long periods. The estimates for 
the first half of the century in the French table just 
quoted are of somewhat doubtful value. 

Though the English official figures for approximately 
the whole cost of living are limited to the period 1880- 
1903, there have been other official calculations as to the 
percentage changes in the cost of food, which constitutes 
some seven-twelfths of working-class expenditure. 


Percentage Changes in A verage. Retail Prices of Food to a Work- 
man's Family in London (1901 = 100). 


1877 . 


. 143 

1890 . 



102 

1878 . 


. 134 

1891 . 



104 

1879 . 


. 128 

1892 . 



104 

1880 . 


. 136 

1893 . 



98 

1881 . 


. 133 

1894 . 



95 

1882 . 


. 133 

1895 . 



91 

1883 . 


. 133 

1890 . 



87 

1884 . 


. 122 

! 1897 . 



94 

1885 . 


. Ill 

1898 . 



100 

1880 . 


. 105 

1899 . 



93 

3.887 . 


. 100 

1900 . 



90 

1888 . 


. 100 

; 1901 . 



100 

1889 . 


. 104 

1 
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The foregoing table, from the First Fiscal Blue-book 
(1903, Cd. 1,701), is based on the retail prices of bread, 
flour, potatoes, beef, mutton, bacon, butter, tea, and 
sugar, weights being assigned which were derived 
from the budgets collected bv the United States Bureau 
of Labour in Great Britain in 1890 1. 

The last table to be here given shows the ^changes 
in the retail price of twenty-three articles of food 
in London, weighted in accordance with the pro- 
portions found in the budgets collected by the 
Board of Trade itself in 1904, and reported on in 
the Second Fiscal Blue-book. The figure for each 
successive year is now given in the January number of 
the Labour Gazette . 


Percentage Varieties of JMail Prices <:■} Food in London (1900 = 
100 ). 


IS0;> . . 

. 93-2 

189(3 . . 

. 92-0 

1897 . . 

. 90*2 

1898 . . 

. 100*8 

1899 . . 

. 96*4 

1900 . . 

. 100*0 

1901 . . 

. 101*9 

1902 . . 

. 101*6 

190:5 . . 

. 103*2 


1901 . 

. 104*3 

1905 . 

. 103*7 

1900 . 

. 103*2 

1907 . 

. 105*8 

1908 . 

. 108*4 

1909 . 

. 108*2 

1910 . 

. 109*9 

1911 . 

. 109*3 


This evidence sufficiently indicates that the cost of 
living rose in the first half of the ’fifties ; that then' it 
remained on much the same level, though with wide 
fluctuations, down to 1873 ; that from that year it 
fell pretty steadily to 189(3 ; and that since then it 
has again been rising. And inasmuch as in this country 
both the cost of living figures and the retail price 
figures are found to follow the same general direction, 
for the periods they have in common, as the index 
figures for wholesale prices which have been compiled 
by Mr. Sauerbeck and others, we are justified in sup- 
posing that they must also have followed the general 

4a 
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trend of wholesale prices during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. That is, they probably fell, at first 
rapidly and then slowly, and with considerable fluctua- 
tions, from about 1810 to about 1850. 

It should not be forgotten that an increase in the cost 
of living is not necessarily disadvantageous to the 
working, classes. Whether this is so or not will depend 
on whether labour is or is not better paid or more fully 
employed. And while increased wages and increased 
cost of living may sometimes more or less neutralize 
one another, increased wages may, on the other hand, 
be accompanied and rendered even more effective by a 
lessened cost of living. And, finally, it should be noted 
that the facts as to the pecuniary cost of living at 
any period remain the same, whatever may be judged 
to be the causes of their variation whether an altera- 

tion in the currency by which they are measured, or 
a change in the supply of the several commodities in 
relation to the demand. 

4:. Bibliography. — The most important single book 
on the subject is Ernst Engel's Die Lebenskmf.cn 
Bdgischer ArbdlerfamUien (1895) ; and among the 
many criticisms it has called forth reference should 
be made to G. Scluiap per- Arndt’s Soz-ialsMistik (1908). 
Al introduction to the most recent writings on the 
question is furnished by the article by 8. Bauer on 
‘ Konsiunption naeh Sozialklassen/ in the Ilandivdrler- 
bu$h tier Btaatsivissenschajtcn (3rd ed., 1910). The 
literature in the English language is exceedingly 
srinty. Besides the Memoranda in the English official 
reports, made use of above, attention may be called 
to R. Mayo-Smith’s Blalislies and Economics, and to 
his article on ‘ Workmen’s Budgets 5 in Falgrave’s 
Dictionary of Political Economy (both 1899) ; and to 
the article on ‘ Cost of Living of the Working Classes 9 
in the Edinburgh Review for January 1911. 


W. J. A. 
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Dangerous Trades. Sec Factory Law. 
Decasualization of Labour. Sec 'Laboi; r Exchanges. 
Detention Colonies. See Unemployment. 

Diseases, Industrial. See Physical Conditions, etc. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY. 


1 . Ele mentary Ed i (cation. 

2. Higher Education. 

( 1 . ) Whole - time Attend- 
ance. (a) The Sec- 
ondary School, (b) 
The Trade School, 
(c) Technical Col- 


4. Bibliography. 


leges, etc. (d) The 

University. 

(2.) Pari t ime Attendance, 
(a) The Evening 

School, (b) Technical 
Instruction. 

3. The Demands of Industry . 


1. Elementary Education. — In this country no system- 
atized scheme determines the relation of Education to 
Industry. A hurried and superficial examination might 
even fail to detect any relation at all : Education stands 
in one place, Industry in another, while a huge gulf 
apparently separates the two. A more careful ex- « 
animation, however, serves to reveal numerous bridges 
spanning tlie gulf. But each bridge seems in a sense 
accidental, hurriedly Hung together to meet some 
obvious want, complete in itself, and constructed without 
respect to the oilier already existing bridges. Yet, 
even here, order is not altogether absent : a plan— 
not, indeed, deliberately designed, but called into being 
by a vague but insistent consciousness of need - has 
determined the main lines of the system of bridges. 

Industry needs intelligence, and varying degrees of 
intelligence. What is commonly called general educa- 
tion, whether supplied by the Elementary School, 
the Secondary School, or the University, is intended to 
supply this varying intelligence. Industry needs spe- 
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cialized skill and knowledge, specifically adapted to 
each of its numberless forms. Education, and in partic- 
ular Technical Education, endeavours to provide this 
specialized skill and knowledge. Finally, Industry, for 
its efficient development, needs a succession of recruits, 
carefully sorted according to the ability of the recruit 
and the requirement of the particular industry. The 
Juvenile section of the Labour Exchange — that meeting- 
place of Education, with its detailed knowledge of each 
juvenile, and of Industry, with its detailed knowledge 
of each tVade— -is striving to create the necessary sorting- 
house. 

Under the pressure of these needs have been de- 
veloped — unsystematically, no doubt, but not altogether 
inefficiently — the relations that connect Education and 
Industry. We may study these relations in two ways: 
either we may describe the educational system, and 
inquire how it dovetails into the industrial organization ; 
or we may start with the industrial organization, and 
see whether, due provision is made in the educational 
system for the supply and training of the various grades 
of workers required. 

* Speaking broadly, full-time attendance at school is 
compulsory on all children between the ages of five 
and twelve. Those above the age of twelve can, 
under conditions, obtain partial exemption from at- 
tendance — the notorious half-time system. Those over 
thirteen can, under conditions, obtain complete ex- 
emption from attendance. For the ordinary child 
compulsion ceases when the age of fourteen is reached. 
Of late years the conditions, whether for whole or part- 
time exemptions, have been made increasingly difficult 
to fulfil, and the majority of children now remain at 
school until they attain the age of fourteen. A mere 
handful continue attendance after fourteen, though the 
law permits them to attend school until the close of the 
school year during which they become fifteen years old. 
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Of late years Elementary Education has made great 
advances, and certain clearly defined effects have 
become apparent. Taken as a whole, when they leave 
school, the children are regular in their habits of attend- 
ance, cheerfully obedient to their teachers, and alertly 
intelligent. The increasing attention devoted to phy- 
sical training, to medical inspection and treatment, 
and to the supply of meals to the ill-fed, is already 
showing fruits in the improved physique of the scholars. 
Regularity, obedience, and intelligence — these are 
essential qualities required in all forms of life. And 
when to these qualities we can add good health,' we may 
fairly claim that our Elementary Education has fur- 
nished a solid foundation on which to rear later the 
fabric of industrial training. 

We ought not to look for or to desire any specialized 
training in an education which for the vast majority 
ends on the fourteenth birthday. There can be no 
talk of teaching a trade to children of such tender 
years. On the other hand, it is a fact that for a certain 
class of occupation the Elementary Schools are supply- 
ing a complete training. The errand boy needs to be 
regular, obedient, and intelligent, and needs to be 
nothing more. As lie leaves school every boy is a* 
ready-made errand boy. Industry has realized the 
fact, and adapted its ways in order to make a rapidly 
increasing use of this easily got material. There is here 
no cause for satisfaction. There is no future for the 
errand boy. He receives no training at his work, and 
speedily rubs off the effects of his education. At the 
age of seventeen or eighteen he finds himself discharged, 
without a trade, and too often without the power to 
learn one. The relation of Industry to Education, of 
which the errand boy furnishes the most signal but by 
no means the sole example, must be condemned. We 
have Industry, for its own immediate gain and to its 
own later loss, exploiting Education. In the industrial 
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organization this phenomenal use of boy labour repre- 
sents not a healthy development, but a diseased and 
parasitic excrescence. • 

The Elementary School cannot prepare for a trade. 
On the other hand, it serves as an efficient sorting-house, 
wherein special ability or aptitude can be discovered 
and afforded special opportunity for development. 
This sorting process is continually going on. There is 
first a sorting out of pupils within the Elementary 
School system ; various types of schools are established 
to meet the needs of various types of mind. The type 
most intimately related to Industry is the Central, 
Higher Elementary, or Higher (trade School —these being 
all names for much the same thing. Somewhere about 
the age of eleven, children likely to succeed in one or 
other of the skilled trades arc selected and gathered 
into Central Schools. These schools are more elabo- 
rately equipped than the ordinary school. There are, 
in general, a laboratory and an art. room. In particular, 
rooms for practical work, whether woodwork or metal- 
work, are provided. A distinctive bias is given to the 
curriculum of each school ; the various subjects of 
instruction are selected and taught with a bearing in 
' the direction of a certain group of t ratios. The schools 
do not pretend to teach a trade, but incline and prepare 
the scholars to enter a trade on leaving. There are 
various types of Central Schools according as they 
specialize in woodwork or metal- work. There is also 
a commercial type ; but it is by no means clear that 
this type is permanent, and it will probably bo dis- 
continued, and its place taken by the Secondary School. 
The Central Schools in general provide a four years’ 
course, and occasionally small scholarships are awarded, 
with the object of inducing parents to keep their children 
at school beyond the age of compulsory attendance. 

Next there is a sorting out of pupils for removal 
either to the Secondary or to the Trade School. 
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2. Higher Education* — As defined by the law, Higher 
Education embraces all forms of education other than 
that provided in the Elementary Schools, or in the 
Special Schools for the physically, mentally, or morally 
defective. It may be divided, broadly speaking, into 
two classes, according as the pupil devotes his whole 
time or only part of his time to the continuance of his 
education. 

(1.) Whole - time Attendance. — Under whole - time 
attendance are included all who arc not earning their 
own living, but devoting their whole time to continued 
education. Schools and institutions attended by such 
persons are of various kinds, and in what follows I 
have endeavoured to describe their more prominent 
characteristics. Exact classification is not possible, 
and, though there arc broad diiforencos in aim, many 
institutions might fairly be included in more than one 
class. 

(a) The Secondary School . — This institution affords 
opportunities of continued education up to the age of 
eighteen or nineteen. It is fed by children whose 
parents pay fees. It is also fed by children who are 
given free places; grant-earning schools must now* 
reserve for such children at least a quarter of their 
places. And, lastly, it is fed by children corning from 
the Elementary Schools with scholarships. These 
scholarships are usually awarded between the ages of 
eleven and twelve, though not infrequently scholarships 
may be obtained at a later age ; they include a free 
place, and in general a maintenance grant, whose 
amount varies with the income of the parent and the 
age of the scholar. The majority of the pupils leave 
about the age of sixteen, but a considerable and an 
increasing number remain until eighteen or nineteen. 

The object of a Secondary School is to provide a good 
general education. In some the education is mainly 
literary, in others scientiiic ; but in all cases one or 
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more foreign languages are included in the curriculum. 
Recently there has been a development in the direction 
of establishing a more direct connection with the busi- 
ness life of the community. In some cases, to meet 
a steadily growing demand, elementary training in com- 
merce Ijas been provided during the last year of the 
course. In others, the school, or a section of the school, 
has been designed to supply a commercial training of 
an advanced character. Occasionally there has been 
a tendency to give prominence to industrial training, 
but such* a school is best included in another class. 

(b) The Trade School . — This institution provides a 
two or three years’ course of instruction for pupils 
entering at the age of thirteen or fourteen. In general 
they come from the Elementary School, sometimes with 
scholarships, and sometimes as fee-paying students. 

The object of the Trade School is ei early defined, and 
its relation to Industry intimate and carefully designed. 
It aims at giving a thorough all-round grounding in 
some particular trade, with the object of making the 
pupils intelligent workmen. It is intended to be a 
partial substitute for the old system of indentured 
'apprenticeship, now obsolescent. In order to secure 
intelligence, provision is made for the student to con- 
tinue his general education. In order to prepare him 
for industry, specific training is given on workshop lines 
in some particular trade. Not infrequently au advisory 
committee of employers visits the school and supervises 
the practical instruction. Furniture and cabinet-mak- 
ing, engineering, building, wood-carving, silversmithing, 
carriage-making, and tailoring are among the subjects 
taught in Trade Schools for boys. For girls instruction 
is given in cookery, corset-making, dressmaking, laun- 
dry-work, millinery, photography, upholstery, waist- 
coat-making, and other trades. It is hoped that from 
these schools may come the more highly trained skilled 
workers of the future. 
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(c) Technical Colleges , etc. — These institutions may be 
looked on as a more advanced form of Trade School. 
If the latter is regarded as the training-ground of the 
highest type of skilled workmen, the former aims at 
supplying the technical instruction required by those 
destined to fill important positions in the industrial 
world. Science, in its higher branches, as applied to 
industry — this in general represents the object of these 
institutions. 

(d) The University. — Industry is now beginning to 
realize the need of securing for its service the best- 
trained brains of the country, and is tending more and 
more to go to the Universities in search of recruits. 
On the other hand, the Universities are recognizing their 
responsibilities in this direction, and are attempting to 
fulfil them by a rapid development of their technological 
work. In particular, the Universities are endeavouring 
to make provision in its most, efficient form for that 
kind of research destined to lead to those new inven- 
tions essential to all industrial progress. 

(2.) Part-time Attendance. — Under part-time attend- 
ance I include all forms of the continued education of 
those already engaged in earning their living, whether, 
the instruction is given during the day or in the 
evening. 

(a) The Evening School. — This term is usually applied 
to classes held during the evening in the buildings of 
the Elementary Schools. This institution provides an 
opportunity for those engaged in work during the day 
to continue their general education, to obtain elementary 
instruction in art and science, to secure the advantages 
of an elementary and an advanced training in com- 
merce. Instruction in dressmaking, cookery, wood- 
work, and carving finds a place, but the necessary limi- 
tations of equipment prevent any large developments 
in this direction. Of the Evening Schools, the Com- 
mercial Centres are the most successful, if we look 
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merely to the direct results of the teaching on the in- 
dustrial prospects of the student. But it would be 
foolish to blind ourselves to the great gain that accrues 
to Industry in the increased intelligence of those who 
are enabled, with the aid of the Evening School, to 
continue their general education. 

(b) Technical Instruction . — The more advanced tech- 
nical instruction, requiring for its efficiency costly 
machinery and other expensive equipment, is provided 
in the Technical Institute and Polytechnic. These 
places, apart from the fact that they are in general the 
home of the Trade School and Technical College, supply 
the immense demand that now exists for part-time in- 
struction. The advantage of this part-time instruction 
lies in the fact that the student is already practising 
the trade in addition to attending classes. The train- 
ing of the workshop and the training of the school go 
on side by side, and there exists here a peculiarly inti- 
mate relation between Education and Industry whose 
like is found nowhere else. Further, the representatives 
of Organized Labour have always looked with favour 
on these part-time classes, because the students have 
jalready entered the trade, and the question of unduly 
multiplying the recruits does not, therefore, arise. With 
the whole-time Trade School the case is different, and 
these institutions cannot be rapidly increased without 
encountering the serious opposition of Trade Unionism. 
The disadvantage of the part-time instruction lies in 
the fact that the students attend the institution more 
or less wearied out by a long day’s work. The vast 
majority of the classes are held in the evening. There 
are, however, exceptions, and the part-time Day School 
is making steady progress. Certain employers allow 
the juveniles they employ ‘ time off ’ to attend classes 
held during working hours, with results altogether 
favourable. But ‘ time off 5 is inconvenient to the 
employer, and there will be no large development in 
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this direction until Parliament steps in and makes 
4 time oil 5 compulsory. For such legislative action there 
are precedents on the Continent — Munich in particular 
has gradually introduced the practice, and employers 
have, welcomed the reform, and seen in the improved 
efficiency of their workmen a full return for the trouble 
and expense involved. • 

Of the nature of the instruction given, usually in the 
evening, at these part-time classes, it can best be said 
that: variety, to meet, the innumerable demands, is the 
chief characteristic. Hardly a trade or industry of 
importance exists without there being provided in 
some Institute facilities for obtaining in all its branches 
a training at once practical and theoretical. The 
learner in the building trade anxious to supplement 
the training of the workshop, the premium apprentice 
in an engineering firm eager to widen his knowledge of 
science and mathematics, the young man employed 
during the day, but devoting his evenings to preparing 
for a diploma in chemistry, a university degree, a 
doctorate, in science — all these will find appropriate 
provision made for the instruction they require. In 
general, it may be said of the majority of Education 
Authorities that, while they may frequently grudge* 
money for purposes of general education, they arc will- 
ing to spend liberally on all forms of technical instruc- 
tion ; if anything, the supply outruns, or at any rate 
anticipates, the demand. 

3. The Demands of Industry.— Bo far, I have been 
concerned to show, by a survey of the educational sys- 
tem, what Education does in the service of Industry. 
As already mentioned, we may approach the question 
in a different way, and inquire what are the demands 
of Industry in regard to its supply of. labour of all 
grades, and how far Education meets these demands. 

First, Industry takes in its recruits at different ages, 
and requires of them very different qualifications. 
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Variety, whether in curricula or in the length of the 
school life, must be the aim of the educational system. 
Looking at the Elementary School, the Central School, 
the Secondary School, the Trade School, the Technical 
College, the University, each in its diverse develop- 
ments, we can claim the existence of variety, and an 
almost unlimited willingness to vary. 

Secondly, Industry not only asks a variety of training 
for its recruits, but also requires that the recruits should 
be specially selected for each type of training. There 
must be no obstacle in the way of access to the most 
appropriate form of education. Poverty is the great 
obstacle in the path of the clever child, and it must 
be remembered that no class in the community can 
claim a monopoly of intelligence. The scholarship 
system removes, in part, the obstacle ; but there are de- 
grees of poverty, presenting obstacles which no scholar- 
ship system can ever hope to surmount. 

Thirdly, Industry, in its selection of recruits, must 
work in close co-operation with Education. Education 
possesses a unique knowledge of the abilities and the 
aptitudes of its individual pupils. In the past Industry 
has made too little use of that knowledge, and too often 
* regarded it with contempt. Signs are not wanting that 
the gulf which separated Industry and Education in 
this work of selection is rapidly filling up. There are 
the Juvenile Advisory Committees of the Board of 
Trade, consisting of representatives of the Education 
Authority, employers, employees, and others. Work- 
ing in close touch with the schools, and dealing with 
juveniles up to the age of seventeen, they are in a posi- 
tion to put at the service of any employer the whole 
knowledge of the schools, and enable him to select out 
of all the schools the juvenile best suited for the open- 
ing offered. Already in its selection of its recruits, 
Industry is paying increasing attention to the Technical 
Institutes and Trades Schools, and occasionally con- 
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suits the Appointment Boards of the University. But 
the gulf still remains, and Education at any rate is not 
to be blamed fpr the want of bridges. 

Finally, Industry is not concerned only with recruits ; 
those who have entered require training, and there is 
also promotion within the service, and for this graining 
likewise is required. Roughly speaking, there are in 
Industry four grades of adults — the unskilled labourer, 
the skilled workman, the foreman, and the manager. 

Industry requires its unskilled labourers to be well 
conducted, intelligent, and adaptable. Education may 
fairly claim that these qualities are displayed by the 
vast majority of children as they leave school. In- 
dustry complains that to a large extent these qualities 
have disappeared by the time the children have become 
adults ; but Industry has only itself to blame for this 
unfortunate fact. No system of training could with- 
stand the assault made upon it by the treatment of 
juveniles at the hands of Industry. There is a lack of 
discipline, a total absence of training and educational 
influence ; recruits to the army of unskilled labour are 
treated as earners and producers, and not as learners, 
and are regarded .merely as a cheap and convenient * 
form of labour. And even so they cannot be re- 
garded as recruits, seeing that they are discharged 
before manhood is reached, and then drift into the 
morass of unintelligent labour for which no one has any 
particular use. Education in its Evening Schools does 
what it can, but only the relatively few are able and 
willing to attend. At present it must be admitted that 
no adequate training is provided to secure the intelligent 
unskilled labourer ; nor will this be possible until ‘ time 
off ’ to attend classes is made compulsory. 

In its skilled workmen and foremen Industry asks 
for the same qualities, but makes larger demands on 
the intelligence, and requires some specialized skill. 
The foremen must possess an * all-round * knowledge of 
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the trade. If foremen arc recruited from workmen, the 
latter must enjoy the opportunities of an ‘ all-round ’ 
training. In consequence, an 4 all-round ’ training is 
desirable for all. Under conditions of modern indust ry, 
intelligence and adaptability are as important as, prob- 
ably more important than, manual skill. The Central 
School, the Trade School, part-time day classes, where 
the employers allow 4 time oil’,’ and the evening classes 
of the Technical Institute, all endeavour to make pro- 
vision, in varying degrees, for the adequate training of 
the skilled workmen and foremen. It is to be regretted 
that the bulk of the instruction open to such persons 
can only, in practice, be obtained in the evening. It is, 
however, difficult to see how there can be any large 
extension of part-time classes wit-1 tout legislation. At 
present it must be admitted that there do not exist 
adequate facilities for the proper training of the skilled 
workmen and foremen of the future. ; nor will these 
adequate facilities exist until 4 time off ’ to attend 
classes is made compulsory. Indeed, it is to this now 
compulsory system of 4 lime oif 5 that wo must look for 
the substitute of the old Apprenticeship system. 

* For its managers and directors oi large undertakings 
Indus! ry demands high qualifications, and in the more 
important positions the very highest scientific attain- 
ments. For those recruited from the ranks of skilled 
hands Education provides the more advanced evening 
classes in the Technical Institutes and Universities ; 
and there is the Technical College in the ca.se of those 
who are able to withdraw temporarily from the work- 
shop in order to devote their whole time to study. It is 
probable, however, that in the future few persons who 
end their general education in the Elementary Schools 
will be found fitted to rise to the post of managers. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the man- 
ager of the future must enjoy the advantages of the 
best education the country can provide. To the Sec- 
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ondarv Schools, leading to the Technical College and the 
Technological Universities, we must look for the supply 
of this highly- trained intelligence. The provision is 
being made ; it is for Industry to recognize more clearly 
the need, and to ask of its recruits that training which 
Education is already offering in some degree, and only 
too willing to extend if the demand justifies the supply. 

4. Bibliography. — -Report of the Consultation Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education on Attendance Compul- 
sory or Otherwise, at Continuation Schools. Report of 
the London County Council on The Apprenticeship 
Question. Reginald A. Bray, Boy Labour and Apprentice- 
ship. M. E. Sadler, Continuation Schools in Enr /land 
and elsewhere. Clarence II. Crcasey, Technical Education 
in Evening Schools. Frederick Keeling, The Labour 
Exchange . R. A. B, 
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EMIGRATION. 

Emigration Overseas : — tion and the Rccep- 

British Emigrants and tion and Distribution 

their Destinations. of Emigrants . 

Preportion of English , 2. Agencies and Organiza- 

Scottisk , and- Irish tions for Emigration. 

Emigrants. 3. Migration from Urban 

Deportation of Emi- and Rural Districts. 

grants. 4. Rural Depopulation and 

Sailing Accommoda- Remedial Measures. 

1. Emigration Overseas. — The British emigrant is one 
of the prime factors of Empire. No field of romance 
equals the story of. the New World pioneers. Their 
departure is often darkened by anxious cares, and in 
earlier days was embittered by persecution ; but the New 
World gives hope and opportunity. The emigrant’s 
humble ‘shack’ has proved a safe foundation for ham- 
let and town and the proud cities of a New World. 
The peaceful triumphs of patient toil deserve recognition. 
Warships, munitions, troops, and valour assume import- 
ance in proportion to the garnered fruits of labour. 

British Emigrants ami their Destinations. — It is grati- 
fying to know that a growing proportion of the 
emigrants leaving British ports are registered for ports 
within our own dominions. For reasons given later, 
the returns are not complete, but the figures available 
arc so emphatic that there can be no cfoubfc at all of 
the growing popularity of our Colonics. In the ten 
years 1891-1900, 28 per cent, of the total number of 
British emigrants sailing from home ports were landing 
upon British territory, 72 per cent, going to foreign 
ports. In 1909, 59 per cent, went to British ports, and 
41 per cent, to foreign countries ; while in 1910, 68 
per cent, went to British possessions. 
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The actual figures for 1910 were as follows : — 


To British North America 115,681 

To Australia and Now Zealand .... 32,725 

To British South Africa 8,314 

To the United States 73,569 

To other destinations 3,420 


Total . 233*709 


In estimating the volume of emigration from the 
British Isles, it must be remembered that only ap- 
proximate returns are available. Statutory returns 
includo only the ports of embarkation and landing, 
but a considerable number of emigrants for Canada 
land at ports in the United States ; others, bound 
for the United States, land at Canadian ports ; while 
a considerable body of British emigrants sail from 
Continental ports. For these no statutory returns are 
available. The method adopted for the purposes of 
official emigration returns is to subtract the total of 
inward-bound passengers from the total of outward- 
bound passengers, leaving out of count the movements 
of British troops and the classes mentioned above. 

It will be seen from the following table that only , 
once during the last ten years has the total balance 
of outward sailings to non-European ports exceeded 
the figures for the year 1910. 


Balance of Outward British Passengers, 
Sailing from British Parts. 


1901 . 






. 72,016 

1902 . 






. 101,547 

1903 . 






. 147,036 

1904 . 






. 126,854 

1905 . 






. 139,365 

1900 , 






. 194,671 

1907 . 






. 235,092 

1908 . 






. 91,150 

1909 . 






. 139,693 

1910 . 






. 233,709 
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The year 15)10 was remarkable for booming trade 
returns and a marked reduction in unemployment 
throughout Great Britain. It would, therefore, appear 
that many persons availed themselves of their increased 
earnings to seek the wide, and hopeful prospects of a 
new' land. There can be no doubt that the growing 
uncertainty of employment to large numbers of workers 
in tins country is a very strong incentive to emigration. 

This view is supported by the return for third-class 
passengers. Comparing 1010 with 1009, there was an 
increase of nearly 100,000 third-class passengers, or 
59 per cent, of the total for 1010 ; the proportions for 
1909 and 1908 being 5<v5 and 50 per cent, respectively. 
Taking the occupations of the 1910 emigrants, it will 
be seen that further evidence of the above view is 
forthcoming. 


Total British Emigrant Adult Mai 

Agricultural 

Commercial and professional 
Skilled trades ..... 

Labourers 

Miscellaneous, or not stated 


s for the Year 1010. 

21,171 
20,850 
•18,301 
54,705 
50,102* 

201,318 


Total 


Total- British Emigrant Adult Fen 

Domestic and other service . 
Dressmakers, and oilier trades . 
Teachers, clerks, and professions 
No stated occupation 


afrs for l hi Year 1010. 

. , . 31,520 

. . . 5,002 

. . . 2,709 

. . . 97,402* 

Total . 130,099 


* Note. — Many of these would be children, as the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, Part III., reckons all persons ot twelve years of age and upwards as 
adults. 


Proportion of English , Scottish , and Irish Emigrants . — 
A study of the table given opposite is instructive in 
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1909 .... 4,540 

1910 .... 5,785 
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relation to both industrial and rural problems. Much, 
for instance, has boon said respecting the depopulation 
of certain rural areas in Scotland for the sake of sport. 
The remarkable increase of Scottish emigrants during 
the last ten years appears to bear this out. On the 
other hand, there does not appear to be any appreciable 
reduction in the volume of Irish emigrants coincident 
with the recent land reforms in that country; while the 
volume of English passengers for 1010 was the second 
highest on record, although trade was abnormally good 
and agriculture said to be reviving. 

Deportation oj Emigrants. — There can be no doubt 
(and it is officially admitted by the Canadian authorities) 
that the type of persons in Great Britain desiring to 
emigrate has much improved during the last ten years ; 
but in spite of this it will be seen by the tables opposite 
that the. United States and Colon i id authorities have 
deported a steadily increasing number of undesirable 
immigrants. The explanation appears to be that a much 
higher standard of physique, morale, and prospective 
economic independence is demanded by the various 
authorities, the main reasons for deportation being 
three — paupers (or likely to become a public charge), 
disease, and idiocy or insanity. 

It may fairly be assumed that the outflowing stream 
of emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland repre- 
sents the most virile and progressive elements of our 
rural and industrial population-- a very happy con- 
sideration for the New World, but providing much 
matter for careful inquiry at home. 

Sailing Aceonmwdation awl the Reception and Dis- 
tribution of Emigrants. — The accommodation and food 
provided for emigrants aboard ship have vastly im- 
proved of late years, and leave little to be desired. 
A great change has come, too, in the more careful 
oversight of emigrant passengers on the part of the 
ships 5 officers ; also from the largely increased custom 



Causes which lead to the Rejection of Immigrants of British Nationality 
by United States Authorities. 



Families of rejected persons. 
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Causes which lead to the l-tajEcnns of Immigrants 


Cause. 

1001. 

1902. 

1003. 

* 


Sent back by j 

Violation of On tract Labour Law . 
Paupers, or likely to become .u public 
eharye . * ... 

Disease 

Idiocy nr insanity . . 

Convicts ...... 

Immoral 

Inebriates ....... 

Returned with rejected ■•if grants y . | 

Other causes . . . 

Not stated 

1 


■■ ! 

8 

0 

4 

* 

- 1 
j 

Total 

0 

2 

2, | 

Kent back by ! 

Paupers, or likely to become a punlic 

charge 

Idiocy or insauitv 

Convicts 

Immoral 

Other causes 

.. 

O 

3 

1 

Total 

! 


*» 

“ 

4 



Sent back by 

Paupers, or likely to become a public j 

cliarye 1 

Idiocy or insanity : 


;; 


Total j 






Sent back by 

Disease j 

Idiocy or insanity .... 



1 

Total 



l 


* Families of rejected persons. 
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of British Nationality by Colonial Authorities. 


1904. 

10W. ! 

1 

1900. 

1 

1907. j 

190S. 

1909. 


Canod i an A n H 10 r i tins. 

.. 





4 


20 

28 

09 

193 

003 

470 


9 

9 

10 

24 

43 

35 


5 

13 

24 

S9 

100 

SG 



1 

2 

4 

32 

29 





10 

ft 

14 






29 

8 



i 

i 


5 

10 




a 

i 

i 

1 


3G 


in 

290 

67S 

003 


South African Authorities. 





2 

« 

8 

1 

fi 

8 


1 



2 

1 

i 









3 


S 



n 


Australian Authorities. 

- 




•• 





" 





New Zealand Authorities. 
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adopted by many agencies of arranging conducted 
parties travelling under the care of suitable conductors. 

The reception and distribution of emigrants has 
become a highly organized department of the Colonial 
Immigration Administration . 

In Canada provision is made for receiving and housing 
immigrants until they are forwarded to their destination 
for employment. 

In Australia there is no organized system of reception 
and housing, except in Western Australia and Queens- 
land. At every port there is an Immigration Offi.ce, 
or a Tourist and Intelligence Bureau, and in the capital 
city of each state there is a Labour Bureau. 

In Western Australia only the State-assisted immigrants 
arc housed. The nominated emigrants are not. allowed 
the use of the home, but are expected to proceed 
straight, to their friends. 

In Queensland practically all immigrants from Great 
Britain may make use of the Receiving Home, if 
necessary, for a short period. 

In New South Wales, only those immigrants advised 
by the Agent-General in London are met. and dealt 
with. 

The Intelligence Department is doing good work, 
and although it does not guarantee assistance to any 
but rural workers, in practice artisans and others get 
valuable advice, travelling expenses on loan, etc. 

In Victoria a well-organized Intelligence Department 
lias been recently established, where any immigrant can 
obtain sound advice. 

The great scarcity of housing accommodation is one 
of the most trying initial difficulties of the emigrant 
family. 

Nearly all male adult immigrants find it wise to join 
a Trades Union, but sometimes election is not easily 
secured. 

It is necessary for families to have from £2 to £3 
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per head landing money to cover incidentals to the 
commencement of wage-earning. 

2. Agencies and Organizations for Emigration.— These 
are mainly of three types — 4 Tlie Ordinary Business 
Agency/ 4 The Philanthropic Agency/ and the 4 Muni- 
cipal Agency/ Poor Law Guardians have emigrated a 
comparatively small number (mostly children). # 

The first named are scattered throughout the cities 
and towns of Great Britain, and are run on purely 
business lines for profit. 

The philanthropic agencies have most of them been 
called into being in times of industrial depression, and 
in better times have found abundant patriotic reasons 
for continuing their work. We can mention only a 
few examples here. 

One of the oldest of these — The, East End Emigration 
Fund- — works in close association with the Charity 
Organization Society. It operates mainly within the 
Metropolitan Police District, which covers a radius of 
some fifteen miles from Charing Cross. During the 
thirty years of the Society’s work, 23,598 persons have 
been assisted to emigrate. Monetary aid is granted 
only to British subjects emigrating to British Colonies. 

The Society pays special attention to the emigration of 
families, and conducts its business with scrupulous care. 

The Self-help Emigration Society was founded in 
1884, mainly as the result of public interest aroused by 
a pamphlet (The Bitter Cry of Outcast London) which 
gave the results of an inquiry into the condition of 
the London unemployed. The Society has extended its 
operations to the whole of the United Kingdom. 

Emigrants sent out by this Society may be divided 
into three classes : — 

(1.) People able to pay their fare, seeking advice 
and Colonial introductions. 

(2.) People able to find part of the cost of their emigra- 
tion, the Society providing the balance. 


5 
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(3.) Those for whom public, or charitable bodies have 
provided the cost of emigration, and who desire to avail 
themselves of the facilities offered by this Society. 

From the commencement of the Society some 11,000 
persons have been emigrated, Canada taking by far the 
major part. 

The" Salvation Army lias carried on organized emigra- 
tion work since 1901, and is now recognized as an 
important emigration organization, with agencies in 
London, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol. 

The Department is run on business lines, but all 
profits are transferred to a loan fund, for the benefit 
of selected emigrants needing monetary assistance. 
A professional audit of: accounts is made, and is pub- 
lished yearly. Operations are conducted without refer- 
ence to creed. Of a consecutive 9,000 passengers, lb 
per cent, only were found to be Salvationists. 

Of the applications received at the London office, 
about f)G per cent, came from towns with populations 
exceeding 50.01)0 ; 24 per cent, from towns where the 
population exceeds 2,000 ; and 20 per cent, from 
villages or hamlets. 

The world- wide organization of the Army provides 
capable and sympathetic agents everywhere, who meet, 
direct, and advise emigrants when they reach the new 
country. 

The work of the Army has been chiefly directed to 
Canada, some GO, (XX) persons being settled there during 
the last eight years. The Army guarantees work to 
its selected emigrants upon arrival in Canada, and 
provides insurance against unemployment if desired. 
A very limited number of carefully selected men have 
been emigrated after a period of discipline and training 
at the Hadleigh Salvation Army Colony, Essex. 

Emigration of Children . — Nearly all the great philan- 
thropic institutions for unfortunate children carry on 
extensive emigration work. As an instance, it will be 
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sulTicient to mention one, probably the largest of 
tlie.se. 

Dr. fiamardo's Homes, established some forty -six 
years ago, hav v * become known throughout the world, 
and some 2:1, (K)0 boys and girls have gone forth fir an. 
them to every part, of the globe. The great majority 
are settled in Canada. A few of the emigrants louve at 
the age of from fifteen to seventeen years, and g.; 
straight to situations prepared for them : hut the major- 
ity go out quite 1 young, from eight years upwards. The e 
are boarded out, under careful supervision, in on;.:: 
or twos, at selected homesteads in Ontario. The. 
Canadian work is directed from four ceur/res, the chief 
cilice being 50 and 52 Peter .Street, Toronto. This is 
the distributing home for boys, the main distributing 
home, for girls being at Peterborough, Ontario. A 
large proportion of these children ultimately take up 
agricultural work. 

Air. G. Bogue Smart the Canadian Inspector of 
British Immigrant Children and Receiving Homes, 
states 4 that there have been fewer complaints con- 
cerning the character and industry of this class of 
newcomer than of any other.’ 

Further, Air. Smart says, ‘ tliat from general inquiry 
and personal experience l can say that at least 75 per 
cent, follow agriculture.’ 

Poor Law Child rcn.-~-Vvo\u 1907 to 1911, 4,297 persons 
were emigrated by Poor Law Guardians m England 
and Wales, at a cost of £49,80 L Nearly the whole of 
these persons were children. 

Municipal Enug ration . — - Under the Unemployed 
Workmen Act, 1905, the Central (Unemployed.) Body 
jor London are empowered to assist unemployed persons 
bv emigration. The funds for the expenses of emigra- 
tion arc defrayed from out of contributions demanded 
from the whole of the Borough Councils in the Metro- 
politan urea. These contributions may not exceed in 
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any one year a id. in the £, or such higher rate, not 
to exceed Id., as the Local Government Board may ap- 
prove. A rate of a ?>d. in the £ produces about £92,000 
per annum. 

During the past five years nearly 10,000 persons 
have been assisted to emigrate : about 8,000 persons 
have been sent to Canada, and about 2,000 persons to 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The cost for transport, outfit, and landing-money 
being about £82,500, £32,000 of this sum was advanced 
by way of loan, under guarantee or promissory note. 

More than 1,000 of the male adult emigrants had 
received a course of training in agriculture before 
sailing at the training farms owned and administered 
by the central body at Holies! oy Bay, Suffolk. 

Emigration to Canada lias been mainly conducted in 
conjunction with the Canadian Government Immigra- 
tion Service. 

The Immigration policy of the Australian States being 
restricted to the introduction of experienced agricul- 
turists, relations were established with the British 
Immigration League at Sydney. The League has 
received and placed in work a large number of 
emigrants through their various branches. 

In addition to the organizations and agencies of the 
classes described, the British Colonies have them- 
selves, through their official representatives in the 
United Kingdom, organized an elaborate system of 
Press advertisement, lectures, and Intelligence Depart- 
ments ; while all assisted emigrants are carefully 
scrutinized by their own officials before sailing. 

The Emigration of certain Industries cn bloc . — The 
advantages arising from favourable natural conditions 
possessed by this country in relation, to certain in- 
dustries undoubtedly contributed to their initial pros- 
perity. The immense and rapid changes in methods 
of production have tended to neutralize these natural 
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advantages, but the enormous variety of climate, mineral 
deposits, forests, etc., within the British Empire gives 
us a second chance of industrial pre-eminence. It is 
therefore urgent that certain industries should con- 
sider the possibility of restoring their lost natural 
advantages by setting up their productive centres in 
some more favourable part of the Empire. 

What can be done in this wav is illustrated by the 
changes in the manufacture of paper. Wood pulp lias 
largely superseded rags as the raw material for cer- 
tain qualities of paper. The product of the forest has 
displaced the by-product of population. Recognizing 
this, the natural advantage of our large population 
was restored by utilizing on the spot the vast forests 
of Canada and Newfoundland. 

The proud consciousness of growing populations and 
over-widening areas of fruitful land in our Colonies 
is chastened by the shrinkage of our rural population 
in the United Kingdom and Ireland. But there is at 
last every sign that these rural problems are touching 
the consciousness and rousing the determination of 
responsible statesmen. 

3. Migration from Urban and Rural Districts,— At the 

beginning of the eighteenth century about one-sixth of 
the population was contained in the families of the 
yeomen of England, who tilled their own land. At 
its close they had practically disappeared. The loss 
of the land was accompanied by more unstable in- 
dustrial conditions. The advent of the industrial 
revolution had broken up the limited but well-organized 
industrial life of the old hand- workers. The revolution 
was complete, but the economic gospel of the period 
was faulty. The Trades Union movement is largely 
the story of an attempt, on the part of labour, to make 
good the faulty economic gospel of the period. 

The industrial workers soon realized the necessity 
of defence by organization ; while from time to time 
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evidence is forthcoming of a growing national con- 
sciousness of the necessity to reconstruct rural life on 
modern lines. As far hack as 1832 we have the Work- 
men's Allotment Act, extended in 1882. In 1887, 
and again in 1890, there was further allotments legis- 
lation^ These were followed by the Small Holdings 
Act of 1892 and 1907. These Acts are indicative of 
tiu; realized necessity to attempt the reconstruction of 
rural life. 

4. Rural Depopulation and Remedial Measures. — Two 

things emerge from a survey of the industrial and 
social conditions of Croat Britain from the eighteenth 
century down to the present — (1) the necessity to adjust, 
our industrial system by the scientific organization of 
labour; and (2) the urgent, necessity to revive and 
reconstruct the rural conn mini ties. 

We have here to deal with the latter, and especially 
with reference to the possibility of returning part; of the 
surplus town population to rural occupations. It is 
doubtful whether we have any adequate appreciation 
of the vital relationship of rural life to our national 
morale and physique, while it is increasingly clear 
that under certain eventualities the nation may in a, 
short, sharp time of crisis have to depend upon a 
plentiful supply of home-grown produce. 

The retention of a. much larger proportion of country- 
bred persons in rural life is essential to the successful 
revival of rural life. At the same time, it must be 
good for both town and com dry if a part of the surplus 
population of the city could be transferred to rural 
life and occupations, with a prospect of economic 
success. 

There is available a considerable body of experience 
covering the initial stages of such an ’exodus, but not 
sufficient data to justify a positive declaration either 
of success or failure. 

The cry of 4 Back to the Land J has too often come 
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from the lips of men who, fa miliar with the acute prob- 
lems of city life, are entirely ignorant of the essential 
features of practical agriculture. To give men tem- 
porary work on the land in times of distress is a very 
easy matter; to train men for settlement on the land 
is, under proper conditions, comparatively easy; but 
to devise afterwards a fair opportunity and pfospect- 
of economic independence brings us face to face with 
many dillioul ties. 

With two or three exceptions, the experiments car- 
ried on since 1891 have gone little beyond the purpose 
of a temporary job, or remedial employment for moral, 
physical, or industrial defect. Apart from these ex- 
ceptions, the experience gained is of little value in con- 
sidering the possibility of establishing groups of town- 
bred men upon small, .holdings upon a self-supporting 
basis. No one with a practical knowledge of the 
subject would suggest the possibility of so establishing 
any of the defect ive classes. 

The necessary (pud i heat ions of a townsman intended 
lor small holdings may be briefly stated : — 

(1.) Under thirty-five years of age. 

(2.) Physically sound and strong. 

(3.) Willing and hard worker. 

(4.) If married, both man and wife suitable, and 
keen to live a country life. 

(5.) (food character. 

After careful selection on the above lines, it would 
be essential to provide — 

(a) EOicient agricultural and horticultural training. 

(b) Organization and co-operation. 

(c) Cheap capital. 

(d) Land, carefully chosen for suitability and situa- 
tion. and specially prepared before occupation. 

(c) Each holding should not be less than ten acres. 

(/) After training, the probationary occupation of a 
small holding for a period not to exceed three years. 
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Three experiments are available for consideration 
where only selected men have been dealt with : — 

(1.) Hoilesley Bay Training Colony, Suffolk. 

(2.) The Mayland, NipselFs Estate, Small Holdings, 
Essex. 

(3.) The Boxted (Salvation Army) Small Holdings, 
Essex.' 

Hoilesley Bay Training Colony is owned and admin- 
istered by the London Central (Unemployed) Body. 
The estate, of 1,300 acres, is, from the training stand- 
point, probably the finest in the country. Every kind 
of ordinary four course and catch cropping is carried 
on. There are extensive marshes for dairy and fat 
stock. The land is ideal for flock purposes, and a 
valuable pedigree flock of Suffolk.** is established. Pigs 
are bred in large numbers. Horse-breeding is carried 
on, and there is an extensive poultry farm. 

About 200 acres of fruit have been planted, including 
nearly all hard and soft varieties. These fruit trees and 
bush fruit arc raised in the home nurseries. Bee-keeping 
is carried on extensively. There are students’ classes, 
with lectures in all kinds of farm and garden subjects. 

The colony has an extensive works department, with 
carpenters’, joiners’, wheelwrights’, blacksmiths’, far- 
riers, plumbers’, and painters’ shops. Milling, timber- 
sawing, and water-pumping are carried on by power. 
Brick-making with cemeut and sand is earned on. 

The works department has erected twenty-seven new 
cottages ; constructed a river dock, a swimming bath, 
extensive ranges of greenhouses, three miles of tramway 
track, a water service and tower ; and is responsible for 
estate upkeep and repairs of every kind. 

The main buildings, formerly an agricultural college, 
contain sleeping and domestic accommodation for 350 
men, with well-lighted classrooms for educational pur- 
poses. The selection of men and families for training 
has, on the whole, been good. 
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The equipment of the colony for training purposes 
is complete. Upwards of 1,000 men (representing some 
4,000 persons) have been trained and sent to agricul- 
turaj work in British Colonies. The settlement of 
trained men on the land in this country lias been ruth- 
lessly frustrated by the Government Department re- 
sponsible under the Unemployed Workmen’s *Act of 
1905. This Department refused to sanction either the 
establishment of an experimental group of small hold- 
ings on the Hollesley Bay estate, or the purchase of 
other contiguous land for tins purpose. Thus the 
most important section of this valuable experimental 
work was swept away. 

It appears this disastrous blow was not anticipated 
until after a number of men bad been selected and entered 
upon training, and the erection of a group of homestead 
cottages had commenced. The training of these men 
was continued, and they and their families now occupy 
the homestead cottages. 

The management, however, are compelled by the 
Department to pay these trained men, and treat them 
as ordinary garden labourers. 

Through no fault of the central body, what must be. 
considered its most important purpose has for the 
present suffered defeat. Nevertheless, valuable experi- 
ence has been gained, and it is clear — 

(1.) That there are a considerable number of town 
men keen to enter upon rural occupations. 

(2.) That such men have been successfully trained to 
do the most skilled work upon farm and garden. 

(3.) That such training, including the maintenance of 
the family, has been accomplished at one-third of the 
cost of indoor Poor Law treatment. 

These three things may be looked upon as a direct con- 
tribution to the particular subject under consideration. 

The May land, Nipsell’s Estate , Small Holdings . — This 
estate was bought by Mr. Joseph Fels. It is situated 
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fifty miles from London. Tin? soil is a. heavy clay. Mr. 
Fels determined to start an experimental group of small 
holdings. In 1907 twenty-one holdings were laid out, 
of five acres each, with a cottage and outbuildings. 

Method for Selection of Tenants. — (1.) Applicants must 
be married. (2.) They must have £100 capital. (3.) 
They must be fairly strong, and able to work. 

The settlers came mostly from London, with a less 
number from the provinces. There was no probationary 
period or specific training, beyond the advice of the 
manager, in the actual working of the holdings. Co- 
operation was made a condition for each holder. The 
rentals were fixed upon a 1 percent., basis upon the capital 
involved. At the end of three years nearly every holder 
was in debt to Mr. Pels from £30 to £130 ; some were 
absolutely hopeless and despairing. At this stage Mr. Fels 
generously offered to frank the debts of any who wished 
to go, and to give them in addition an amount equal 
to one-half of their original capital. About one-half; 
of the tenants remaining at this time accepted Mr. 
Fels’s generous offer. Of those, one or two emigrated, 
and the others found occupations in the country, none? 
of them drifting back to the town. 

To those who remained Mr. Fels offered their hold- 
ings rent free until Lady Day, 1911 , and after that the 
rent was punctually paid for four successive quarters, 
a free discharge of all tlieir debts to him. 

Although there are some hopeful features about this 
scheme, it cannot be counted a success. 

The causes of failure have been summarized by Mr. 
Fels’s manager as follows : — 

(1.) Land unsuitable for experiment, both as to nature 
and condition. (2.) Bad seasons. (3.) Failure to co- 
operate. 

To these may be added (a) the method of selection, 
and (h) the lack of training and probationary period. 

Only one of these probable reasons for failure lay 
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outside the sphere of lmnum control. The experiment 
therefore provides useful warnings, but need not dis- 
courage cither hope or effort. 

The Salvation Army Small Holdings . — These holdings 
are fStuat-ed at Boxlcd, Essex. They were established 
under the scheme devised under the will of the late Mr. 
George Herring. Candidates were selected by ft board 
of Salvation Army oi fleers, and there was no period of 
preliminary training or probation imposed. The size 
of each holding varied from three to live acres. 

The land was, in the main, suitable and well situated. 

The scheme had. run only a short time when diffi- 
culties arose among the- holders. After much patient 
negotiation on the part of the Army matters became 
acute, and notices for tin* termination of tenancy were 
issued to many of the tenants. 

The Army sought to impose new conditions of ten- 
ancy, including a probationary period ; but several of 
the tenants refused the new conditions, refused to go, 
and also refused to work. Eventually the Army was 
compelled to eject by legal process. 

The scheme is now resumed under the new conditions 
of tenancy, some twenty-seven tenants agreeing there- 
to. The superintendent states that sixteen of these * 
are town men. Tie gives the following reasons for the 
previous failures : 

(1.) Refusal to conform to regulations. 

(2.) Laziness. 

(3.) Lack of ability and adaptability for country life 
and occupations. 

From our own observation we should say : — 

(«) That the land lacked the special preparation requi- 
site for small holdings. 

(h) That the area of each holding was too small. 

(c) That training and a probationary period were not 
arranged. 

(cl) Weather conditions were unfavourable. 
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As in the case of the Mayland small holdings, we think 
that, with one exception, these difficulties are soluble; 
although it must be remembered that however perfect 
arrangement and organization may be, there still re- 
main the enormously important problems growing out 
of differentiation of temperament, character, and 
ability/ 

Garden Cities . — These may be looked upon as an 
attempt to restore under modern conditions the asso- 
ciation of productive industries with rural surroundings 
and occupations. 

Letch worth Garden City is perhaps the best ex- 
ample. Full provision has been made for both the 
limit of fits boundaries and the pro ratd occupation of 
its building acreage, thus avoiding the twin evils of 
extravagant aggregation of population and overcrowd- 
ing within a given area. 

Already several factories have been erected amid 
rural surroundings, and the prospect of a successful 
garden city, run with commercial success, is assured. 

Great industrial firms , such as Messrs. Cadbury of 
Bourn ville, Messrs. Kowntree of York, and Messrs. 
Lever Brothers of Port Sunlight, have shown the practi- 
cability of large concerns migrating their workpeople to 
ideal conditions of residence and environment, with the 
happiest results. 

Small Holdings Acts . — With the exception of a few 
pensioners (police and others), the effect of this legis- 
lation upon migration from town to country has been 
extremely small. 

Boys' Country Worh Society (established 1905). — This 
society places suitable town lads on farms with a view 
to their taking permanently to agricultural work, either 
at home or in the Colonies. The boys must be of good 
character, healthy, and from fourteen to eighteen years 
of age. They are placed on farms where they ‘ live in/ 
For the first six months they get little pay beyond 
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board, lodging, and clothing. At the end of six months 
they receive wages according to the standard of the 
district. The boys are self-supporting from the moment 
th 034 are placed. 

Supervision is carried on by means of county secre- 
taries and local visitors. Already over 500 boys have 
been placed, and of these about two-thirds have taken 
permanently to agriculture. 

The society has no office. The secretary is Miss 
Brook Smith, 26 Cawley Hoad, Victoria Park Boad, 
London, N.E. B. S. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR 
COMPENSATION. 

1. The Common Law. 4. The Workmen's Com - 

2. Lord Campbell ’s AcL ponsalwn Act , 1906. 

3. The Employers ’ Liar 5. Bibliography. 

bility Act, 1880. 

1. The Common Law. — At common law a person* 
injured by the wilful act, negligence, or omission of an- 
other person may recover damages in an action. These 
damages will, as a rule, be assessed by a jury, and will 
be of such amount as seems to be a fair recompense for 
the injury done. 

2. Lord Campbell’s Act, — Under Lord Campbell’s Act, 
1846, where a person is killed by accident certain of his 
relatives may recover damages, if the person killed 
would, if not killed, have been entitled to damages. 

Where the person thus injured or killed is a workman, 
and the injury or death is due to the wilful act, negli- 
gence, or omission of the employer, the employer is 
liable under the common law or under Lord Campbell's 
Act. The employer may become thus liable because 
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the premises, plant, machinery, tackle, etc., used by 
him are unsafe or insufficient ; or because he employs 
an incompetent servant whose lack of skill has caused 
the accident ; or because the system of carrying on 
the work is defective or negligent. 

An employer sued for damages at common law or 
under Lord Campbell’s Act may escape liability by 
setting up successfully the defence of contributory 
negligence (see Pollock on Torts) or common employ- 
ment (see Priestley v. F older, 3 M. & W. 1 ; The 
Petrel (1803), p. 320). 

3. The Employers* Liability Act, 1880, — This Act 
gives to the injured workman (or to liis relatives in the 
case of death) the right to damages in the following 
cases : — 

(1.) Where the accident is caused by some defect in 
the condition of the ways, works, machinery, or plant 
connected with or used in the employer’s business. 

(2.) Where the accident is caused by the negligence 
of a fellow-servant exercising duties of superintendence. 

(3.) Where the accident is caused by the workman’s 
obedience to orders or directions issued negligently by 
a fellow-servant whom ho is bound to obey. 

(4.) Where the accident is caused by the act or omis- 
sion of a fellow-servant in obedience to rules, by-laws, 
or particular instructions. 

(5.) Where the accident is caused by the negligence of 
a fellow-servant who has charge or control of any signal, 
points, locomotive engine, or train upon a railway. 

The damages recovered under the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act take the form, of a lump sum both in case of 
death and of injury. There is no provision for weekly 
payments. The sum which may lx 4 a, warded is limited 
to an amount equal to three years’ earnings. There is 
no £300 limit, as in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Notice of the accident must be given within six weeks, 
though failure to give notice may be excused in case of 
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fatal accidents. Tlu; action may be commenced at any 
time within six months of the accident, or, where the 
accident is fatal, within twelve months. The defence 
of contributory negligence may be raised by the em- 
ployer. 

4. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906.— For a 

detailed consideration of the decided cases illustrating 
the principles set forth below, see Ru egg’s Employers' 
Liability Act and Workmen's Compensation Act . 

Persons within the Act . — The Act applies to workmen 
in all trades, a workman being defined in s. 13 as a 
person under a contract of service or apprenticeship, 
whether by way of manual labour, clerical work, or 
otherwise. Seven classes of persons are excluded from 
the Act (see ss. 7 (2), 9, and 13). The following have 
been held not to be under a contract of service — a 
medical officer to a Board of Guardians ; a popular 
lecturer ; a music teacher ; a man appointed by a 
workman to act as his substitute; a taxicab driver; 
a contractor working himself and employing others 
(but a. piece-worker must not be confused with a con- 
tractor) ; a partner or joint owner acting as an employee 
of the firm (but the master of a ship may be the part # 
owner and at the same time a workman within the 
Act). 

Personal Injury by Accident. — The workman is not 
entitled to compensation unless lie sustains personal 
injury by accident arising out of and in the course of 
the employment (s. 1 (1) ). An accident means any 
unlooked-for mishap or occurrence, and includes not 
merely some tiling external to the workman, as the burst- 
ing of a boiler or a mine explosion, but something 
internal, as rupture, straining of a muscle, etc. Where 
the injury is caused gradually this is not an accident. 
Disease contracted while at work is not injury by 
accident, but certain industrial diseases are deemed 
to be accidents (s. 8, Schedule III., and Home Office 
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Orders). Nervous shock through seeing an accident 
may be an accident. In England and Ireland the 
murder of or an assault upon a workman is an accident, 
though probably not in Scotland, 

Arising out of and in the Course of the Employment . — 
An accident arises in the course of the employment if it 
happens while the workman is performing his duty to 
his employer ; but to arise out of the employment it 
must be due to one of the ordinary dangers to which 
his work exposes him. Thus where a man was struck 
by lightning while sweeping the roads, that was not an 
accident arising out of the employment ; but where 
a bricklayer, working on a high scaffolding, was struck 
by lightning, the accident arose out of the employment 
because there was special risk. Where an accident is 
caused by disobedience to orders, it does not arise out 
of the employment if the act is something quite outside 
the ordinary work. But every disobedient act is not 
necessarily outside the employment. An accident 
which happens just before work begins, or just after 
it has ceased, may arise out of and in the course of 
the employment if the workman is on the employer's 
premises. An accident which happens while a work- 
man is taking a meal, or a drink, or relieving nature, 
may arise out of and in the course of the employment. 

Serious and Wilful Misconduct . — A workman is not 
entitled to compensation where the injury is attribut- 
able to his own serious and wilful misconduct, such as 
drunkenness, or bringing a naked light too near an 
explosive. But serious and wdlful misconduct does not 
destroy the right to compensation -where death or serious 
and permanent disablement is caused. It should, how r - 
ever, be noted that in many cases the misconduct may 
be such that the accident does not arise out of and in 
the course of the employment. 

Notice and Claim . — The workman must give notice of 
the accident as soon as practicable after it has hap- 
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pened, and before lie has voluntarily left his employ- 
ment. A claim for compensation must be made within 
six months of the accident, or, in case of death, within 
six months from the time of death. Neglect of these 
preliminaries may cause the right to compensation to 
be forfeited, though in certain circumstances the 
failure to give notice or make a claim may be excused 
(see s. 2). The notice of the accident should be in 
writing. As to notices in cases of industrial disease, 
see s. 8 ; and as to notices in cases of accidents to sea- 
men, see s. 7. The claim for compensation does not 
mean the institution of legal proceedings ; an ordinary 
demand or request for compensation is a claim. The 
claim need not be in writing. Notice of the accident 
is not a claim for compensation, though the two may 
be made at the same time and on the same paper. 
As to claims in cases of industrial diseases, see s. 8; 
and as to claims by seamen, see s. 7. 

Who is liable to pay Compensation? — (1.) Generally 
the employer is the person liable to pay compensa- 
tion (s. 1). 

(2.) Where a person (the principal), in the course of 
or for the purposes of his trade or business, contracts 
with another person (the contractor) for the execution 
by the contractor of work undertaken by the principal, 
a workman of the contractor who is injured may claim 
compensation either from the principal or the con- 
tractor, except in certain contracts for agricultural 
work. If the principal pays, he may, however, usually 
recover the sum paid from the contractor. The prin- 
cipal is not liable unless the accident occurs in, on, or 
about his premises (see s, 4). 

(3.) Where the accident is caused by the wrongdoing, 
negligence, default, etc., of a person other than the 
employer, the workman may either obtain damages 
at common law from that person, or may claim com- 
pensation from the employer. If the employer pays 
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compensation, lie may recover the sum paid from the 
other person (s, G). 

(4.) If an employer and a majority of his workmen so 
agree, a scheme of compensation may be substituted 
for the benefits of the Act, but such a scheme 'must 
be approved by the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
(s. o). - 

Amount of Compensation . — For fuller details on this 
part of the subject, see Greenwood’s Amount of Com- 
pensation , and Review of Weekly Payments under the 
Workmen' s Compensation Act . 

(I.) In case of death, where the workman leaves 
total dependants, a sum equal to three years’ earnings, 
or £150, whichever is the greater, but never more than 
£300, If only partial dependants are left, the amount 
will be reasonable and proportionate to the pecuniary 
injury they have suffered, but not exceeding the amount 
which total dependants could obtain. If there are no 
dependants, medical and funeral expenses not exceed- 
ing £10 must be paid (Schedule I. (1) ). 

(2.) In case of injury a weekly payment must be 
made equal to half the average weekly earnings during 
the previous twelve months (or a shorter period if the 
workman has not been in the employment twelve 
months). It must not, however, exceed £1 per week 
(Schedule I. ([)). As to a workman under twenty-one, 
see Schedule I. (I), Prow (b). If the incapacity lasts 
less than two weeks, no compensation is payable for the 
first week (Schedule I. (1)). No compensation at all is 
payable if the workman is disabled for less than a 
week (s. 1 (2) («.)), As to deductions from compensa- 
tion, see Schedule L, Clauses 1 (a), (i), and (3). Where 
an employer has paid compensation for six months he 
has the right to insist on redeeming future payments 
by a lump sum; but the workman has no right to 
insist on redemption if the employer is not agreeable 
(Schedule I. (17)). As to the case of an injured work- 
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man leaving the United Kingdom, see Schedule I. (18). 
As to registration of agreements for redemption, see 
Schedule II. (10). 

Ak'dical Examination . — The injured workman must 
submit to be medically examined if the employer wishes 
(Schedule I. (4), (14), (15), (20)), and he must take 
proper steps to bring about his recovery. The right to 
compensation may be forfeited if lie does not follow 
the doctor’s instructions, and even for refusing to 
undergo an operation, though not if the operation is 
dangerous or its success doubtful. 

Legal Proceedings jar Recovery o[ Compensation . — 
Disputes as to compensation must be settled by arbi- 
tration (s. 1 (3)). But no arbitration will be allowed 
if there is no dispute. The usual arbitrator is the 
County Court Judge (in Scotland the Sheri II), but by 
consent of the parties a dispute may be referred to an 
arbitration committee or to a single private arbitrator. 
In England the County Court judge may, with the 
authority of the Lord ■ Chancellor, appoint a single 
arbitrator. The County Court judge may summon a 
medical referee to act with him as an assessor (Schedule 

n.(i) : (r.)). 

Review oj Payments. — Where weekly payments are 
being made, whether by agreement or under an award, 
either the employer or the workman may apply to have 
the payments increased, decreased, or ended (Schedule 
I. (16) ). As to workmen under twenty-one, see Schedule 
I. (16), Proviso. Where the workman has recovered, 
but a recurrence of the incapacity is probable, a nominal 
award of one penny a week is often made. Tin's can 
at any time be increased to a substantial amount if 
necessary. In Scotland this course is not adopted, but 
the right to future compensation may be preserved by 
a declaration by the court of the employer’s liability. 

Agreements to pay Compensation. — Where ail employer 
agrees to pay compensation to an injured workman the 
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agreement may be registered by the Registrar of the 
County Court without fee, and when so registered it is 
enforceable as a County Court Judgment (Schedule XL 
(9), (10)). Registration need not take place within 
six months of the accident, and a verbal or an implied 
agreement may be registered. 

Bankruptcy of Employer. — Money due from an em- 
ployer as compensation (up to £100) is a preferential 
debt in bankruptcy ; and where the employer is insured 
against liability under the Act, the employer’s rights 
against the insurers are transferred to the workman on 
the employer’s bankruptcy (s. 5). 

Election of Remedies. — An injured workman (or his 
relatives in case of death) may claim either compen- 
sation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, or 
damages under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, 
or at common law, or under Lord Campbell’s Act. 
But he cannot recover both damages and compensation ; 
and where a claim for compensation is unsuccessful he 
cannot bring an action for damages (s. 1 (2), (b)). But 
where he brings an unsuccessful action for damages he 
may apply to tho court in the same proceedings to 
assess compensation under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act (s. 1 (4) ). 

Rights of Injured Workmen , etc., under the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901, s. 136. See p. 194 of the 
chapter on the Factory Acte, and under the National 
Insurance Act, 1912. 

The rights imder the former Act are not affected 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Act (see s. 1 (5) ) ; 
but under s. 11 of the latter Act a workman in receipt 
of compensation or damages is disentitled pro tanto 
to sickness or disablement benefit. 

5. Bibliography. — Ilis Honour J udge Ruegg, The Work- 
men's Compensation and Employers' Liability Acts. 
John H. Greenwood, Amount of Compensation and 
Review of Weekly Payments under the Workmen's 
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Compensation Act , 1906. Sir F. Pollock, Bart., The 
Law of Torts. The Yearly Statistics of Proceedings 
under the Workmen's Compensation and Employers 9 
Liability Acts , issued by the Ilomo Office. 

J. H. G. 

EMPLOYERS’ UNIONS. 

It is not the purpose of this article to deal with 
the question of unions of employers from the historical 
point of view. That would require a very exhaustive 
examination of somewhat complicated questions, and 
would open too wide a field to be dealt with 
within the space at disposal ; nevertheless, a brief 
survey of what has taken place within the last forty 
or fifty years seems almost necessary in order to make 
clear the present position of the question. 

Organizations of persons engaged in various industries 
are of very old standing. They were often directed 
towards the regulation of the wages of those in their 
employment, but perhaps even more frequently this 
was not their primary object, which consisted in en- 
deavours to regulate the prices of the article of manu- 
facture. It not infrequently happened that organiza- 
tions, having this for their prime object, were brought 
into conflict with the operatives in their employment. 
This was certainly the case in the coal trade of the 
north of England, and some very serious conflicts 
between the two parties ensued. During the latter 
part of the eighteenth and in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century tliis was markedly the case in the 
northern coal fields ; and the very elaborate organiza- 
tions for dealing with questions arising between em- 
ployers and employed, which now exist throughout the 
northern counties, owe their origin to the fact that 
employers had found it necessary to act together in 
wages questions long before the Trade Unions had 
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readied the importance to which they subsequently 
attained. Without elaborating this proposition, it is 
enough to say that the custom of collective bargaining 
began to take important dimensions during the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The legal restraint of trade combinations was re- 
laxed, -and the Trade Unions became more and more 
powerful. This made it necessary for the employers 
to form organizations to deal with the questions col- 
lectively from their point of view. The exceedingly 
unsatisfactory relations between the iron manu- 
facturers of the north of England and their workmen 
had resulted in 18(10 in a long and costly struggle. 
Similar experience in the carpet and also in other 
trades had brought about a simple form of arbitration, 
which had been found efficient in settling differences 
between the manufacturers and their workmen. The 
attention of Sir David (then Mr.) Dale was directed to 
the question ; and in July 1807, on his motion, the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, at a meeting in 
London, affirmed ‘ the desirability of establishing 
courts of conciliation for the settlement of disputes 
between masters and their employees.’ 

The view expressed in the resolution was, after 
some demur, accepted by the iron manufacturers, and 
in 1808 there was established an organization which had 
for its object the settlement of wages by means of 
bargaining, not between tln^ individual workman and 
his employer, but between groups of workmen engaged 
in different factories and their employers. 

In the earlier stages of the existence of Employers’ 
Unions, those who favoured this method of dealing 
with questions arising between employers and workmen 
were met with an objection which was then very general, 
and which has still considerable weight. Many em- 
ployers refused to negotiate with persons not in their 
actual employment. They contended that the questions 
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to be settled affected them .and tlie men in their employ- 
ment alone, and that no third party was concerned 
or was competent to deal with such matters. This 
view has still many very influential adherents, and the 
railway strike of 1911 was entered upon by the men 
chiefly to insist on the right of the moil engaged on the 
railways to select as they pleased those who should 
represent them in any discussion between the manage- 
ment and the workmen. But the current of opinion 
seems now to be strongly in favour of a practice which, 
for at least forty years, has been adopted with in- 
creasing readiness in the north of England. 

It is difficult to resist the arguments used to enforce 
the practice. The workmen may reasonably contend 
that any person is at liberty to lay down the conditions 
under which he will deal with his fellow. If a man 
declines to deal with another except through an inter- 
mediary, the other party to the transaction must, either 
accept the condition or abandon negotiations. What 
is true between two persons seems equally applicable 
between groups. It is hardly surprising that bodies of 
workmen, unpossessed of the knowledge or education 
permitting them to deal with their employers on equal 
terms, should desire to be represented by persons who 
in their judgment are able to cope with the difficult 
problems involved in a complicated wages settlement. 

What happened in the manufactured iron trade 
happened also in a great number of industries ; and 
now there remain but few where the employers are not 
united for the purpose of discussing with the workmen 
all questions which arise betweon the parties. 

In recent years the system has developed further ; 
and such unions of employers are no longer confined 
to the separate districts in which various industries ace 
located, but tend to spread to the whole industry 
throughout the country. We have thus the Steel 
Smelters’ Association embracing almost the whole of 
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Great Britain. In the coal trade there has existed for 
some years an organization intended to consider ques- 
tions affecting the industry as a whole. This was not 
originally intended to deal with wages. In the coal 
trade, perhaps more than in any other, the local cir- 
cumstances vary very greatly. The employers incline 
to the' view that this fact very greatly affects the con- 
ditions of employment, and that wages which may be 
perfectly justifiable in one county could not be paid 
in another part of the country. The men appear to 
contend that the man is to be considered apart from 
his environment ; and if a particular service obtains 
a certain wage in Yorkshire, a somewhat similar service 
is entitled to a like wage in Wales or Durham. For 
our present purpose we need not pursue this question 
further. It may suffice to point out that by insisting 
on their view the workmen in any industry can force 
the employers to combine for the purpose of discussing 
certain questions. This was notably the case in the 
coal strike of March and April 1912. The demand for 
the Minimum Wage preferred by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain was pressed on the whole of the 
coalowners of the kingdom, how different soever the 
conditions in various districts might be. 

It is bootless to inquire whether this view was ac- 
cepted by the representatives of the colliers in all parts 
of the country. It is enough that every district sent 
delegates to support the demand, and ultimately 
constrained the reluctant owners to meet those who 
appeared as the accredited agents of the various coal- 
mining districts of Great Britain. 

The railway servants (in 1911) were apparently less 
successful. As has been already mentioned, that strike 
was initiated for the purpose of compelling the railway 
companies to receive persons not in the employment 
of the particular company in order to discuss questions 
of wages and hours. It presented a very remarkable 
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feature, which must not be overlooked in considering 
the question of Employers’ Unions. The precise point 
for which workmen employed by the other companies 
were ^contending had already been conceded for many 
years by the directors of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company. But in spite of this the men in the service 
of that company joined with their fellows, and left 
their work on the appointed day, not only in breach of 
their contract with the directors, but in spite of an 
arrangement which gave them all that the other com- 
panies were refusing their men. It is difficult to 
imagine two more striking examples of the way in 
which united action is in fact forced on employers. 

Before we proceed to examine in more detail the 
nature and objects of the Employers’ Union, it may be 
convenient to restate the line of development, and to 
indicate what may happen in the future. We have, 
in the first place, the employer making his bargain with 
the individual men without reference to any other — 
a state of things which still obtains in many branches 
of employment. Next, the men engaged at a particu- 
lar establishment band themselves together, and seek 
to make bargains collectively through representatives 
chosen from among themselves. Then the men en- 
gaged in a particular industry in some district unite, 
and after more or less prolonged resistance by the 
employers compel them to deal with wages questions 
through the Union. This leads speedily to combinations 
between the employers. The expansion of the Union 
from a relatively small district to a larger area, and 
finally to the whole country, is the next step, which, 
as we have seen, is already being taken. It involves 
the enlargement, either by federation or otherwise, of 
the unions of employers, which is also occurring. Nor 
are there wanting signs that Trade Unions may spread 
beyond the limits of political units and embrace men 
engaged in industries in distant countries. As is well 
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known, tli ere. already exist for other purposes interna- 
tional organizations of manufacturers, whose constitu- 
tion could easily be modi l ied to take cognizance of 
wages questions now beyond the scope of the jiikv.. 
We are thus led to the conception of a possible inter- 
national strike or lockout in which some industry, 
vital to tlie well-being of the community, might seek 
to impose intolerable conditions on mankind. Recent 
experience does not lead us to dismiss this alarming 
contingency as beyond the range of possibility. 

It remains to consider in more detail the methods 
adopted by Employers' U nions I o accomplish their objects. 

The direct and patent interest of the employer is to 
keep liis establishment at work without interruption, 
so that his capital may be utilized to the highest extent. 
When the loss of a particular man's services, either 
by his own act or by the act of his employer, merely 
meant the engaging of another to take his place, no 
question arose. Wages might be raised or reduced 
without questions being asked. But when the Trade 
Unions gradually became powerful, this state of things 
materially changed, and alterations of wages, both 
upward and downward, had to be discussed between the 
two parties to the arrangement. If this discussion was 
allowed, it was diilicult to limit it to the simple issue, 
for the conditions under which men work are as import- 
ant to them as the money reward for their services, and 
may indeed seriously affect it. The Employers' Union 
constantly found itself charged with settling the ‘ wages 
and conditions of service. 9 But from this it was an 
easy step to undertaking, not only the settlement of 
these larger matters, but also of all questions of the 
kind which arise between, a particular employer and 
a man or men in his service, it followed from this that 
the Union of Employers had two distinct functions to 
discharge — (1) to settle with the men engaged in the 
industry the larger questions of rates of wages and 
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general conditions of service which arise from, time to 
time, and which may be called £ district ’ questions ; 
and (2) to deal with smaller ‘ local 9 questions. As a 
matter of practice the. first is usually dealt with bv 
meetings between the Employers’ Union and the Men's, 
the second being disposed of by a tribunal consisting of 
representatives of each side. 

Hut it is obvious that having got so far it was neces- 
sary to go farther, and to provide machinery to dispose 
of questions which could not be solved by agreement 
bet ween the parties. 

This machinery is of two kinds, which arc distin- 
guished by the terms conciliation and arbitration 
respectively. The former purports to be a mere ex- 
tension of the collective bargaining, but with a third 
parly present, who by tact and discretion endeavours to 
smooth matters down, and to induce the parties to 
accept a solution which neither would consent to adopt 
of his own will. In the latter, the decision is ulti- 
nudely left with an umpire, whose casting vote (often 
given under very strict conditions) decides the question 
submitted to him. 

It is obvious that decisions arrived at by either of 
these methods described are subject to certain very 
distinct limits. An award which left the employer 
unable to carry on his business at an adequate profit 
would be as fruitless as one which placed the man in 
receipt of a wage on which he was unable to live his life 
in reasonable comfort. In the one case the factory would 
be closed, and the man would lose his employment ; 
in the other, he would seek employment elsewhere. 

This dilemma so far has rarely presented itself to the 
Employers’ Union. By metfns of a fair discussion with 
the representatives of the men, it has been possible 
almost always to come to decisions which did not impose 
intolerable conditions on either side. Occasionally the 
matter has been submitted lo the arbitrament of a 
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strike. When this unfortunate course lms been fol- 
lowed, the result has very frequently been that shown 
in Mr. Galsworthy’s remarkable play called Strife , 
where, at the end the two protagonists, deserted by 
their respective partisans, agree that after great suffer- 
ing to all concerned, they have arrived at a result 
which it was open to either of them to have accepted 
before the struggle began. 

Up to the present time (subject to one exception 
mentioned below) the Employers’ Unions have been 
purely voluntary associations, and their relations to 
the Trade Unions have been equally voluntary. Both, 
parties have been content to rely on the sanction of 
public opinion to give effect to the decision arrived 
at. Except in certain trades in which it is alleged 
quite exceptional conditions prevail (Trade Boards Act, 
1909), Parliament has not hitherto intervened to impose 
on either party statutory obligations to form associa- 
tions or to take proceedings under them. 

The one exception of a very startling character to 
this is to be found in the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) 
Act, 1912. By that statute the coalowners of Great 
Britain, divided for the purpose into certain districts, 
have been called upon to form associations for the 
purpose of choosing persons to represent them on 
Boards of Arbitration, called in the Act District Joint 
Boards, to ‘provide a Minimum Wage in the case of 
Workmen employed underground in Coal Mines.’ 

The Act continues in force for three years from March 
29, 1912, and during that time differences arising under 
it are to be referred to the Joint District Boards. The 
Act contains no machinery for enforcing awards made by 
the Joint District Boards* or the Chairman, for whose 
appointment it provides, and whose decision is final. 
Public opinion is apparently the sole sanction to which 
Parliament trusted. On the whole, this trust has been 
justified ; for though there have been some cases in 
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which the awards have not been accepted, these have 
been the exceptions and not the rule. 

This and certain other circumstances seem to in- 
dicate a readiness on the part of the Government to 
proceed by legislation. It is possible that 'Unions of 
Employers will not only be given a statutory sanction, 
but may be made obligatory, so as to constitute part of 
a tribunal for regulation of wages by statute, indirectly 
if not directly. If so, the historian of the future wii [ 
have to add a remarkable chapter to the volume deal- 
ing with the relation of employers and employed, 
already full of strange examples of what can be at- 
tempted in that complicated matter. 

lie will relate how the men s Trade Union, from 
being illegal and its members under certain dis- 
abilities, or even subject to severe penalties under 
conspiracy and other statutes, gradually freed itself 
from legislative thraldom, and finally reached a status 
beyond the law; how the employers, who fit one 
time exercised most undue powers over the men (and 
women) in their employment, were driven to adopt 
measures to protect themselves from the exactions of 
the Trade Union, and before long found themselves 
compelled by statute to become members of organiza- 
tions which were originally voluntary; bow the 
tribunal thus constituted was left without any powder 
to enforce its decisions, which, under circumstances 
very likely to arise, could be set at defiance by those on 
whom they purported to be binding. It seems difficult 
to suggest any less hopeful subject for legislation, or one 
more likely to add to the confusion existing on all 
matters connected with the relations between em- 
ployers and employed, and thus to increase the growing 
disregard of law which has become so marked a feature 
in recent years. 11. B. 

Exchanges, Labour. See Labour Exchanges. 
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FACTORY CONSTRUCTION. 

1. Choice of Site, j 7. Fire - fighting flump- 

2. (jicvrml Dcsvjn. ! meet. # 

3. Types of BvUtlintj*. ! 8. Liyhlimj. 

4. Methods of Construct ico. '• ‘J. Hvalirej and Venhlidion. 

5. Structural Details. j 10. Sanitary and Social 

6 . Fire-rcskiinj Const me- \ Accommodation. 

lion. ill. Ilihlioyraphy. 

1. Choice of Site. -In eases wIht* a factory juv'd not 
be established upon some ] >lot of Luui which. i'or any 
special reasons must, bo employed [or the purpose, the 
site of the buildings to bo erected should be judiciously 
selected, with duo regard to labour supply, housing 
accommodation for workmen, local rates of taxation, 
water supplies from public mains or artesian wells, 
physical characteristics of the surface, geological forma- 
tion of i he subsoil, traffic facilities, postal and. telephonic 
communications. and any other considerations infecting 
the particular branch of industry to be conducted. 

Some industries sire hampered within the boundaries 
of cities and large towns by the stringent regulations 
of Trades Vbdons as to wages and conditions of work, 
a fact which has led many employers to establish factories 
in -rural districts, where employees are accorded greater 
freedom of action. 

As the establishment. of a fairly large factory in or 
near a village or small town generally involves the. 
importation of labour, the question of housing accom- 
modation is obviously of importance; and it may be 
necessary for the employer to arrange for the building 
of cottages £**i some of his workpeople. Inquiry info 
the adequacy of the water supply is always desirable, 
and in certain industries the chemical and other char- 
acteristics of Ike water demand special consideration. 
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The ground should ho reasonably level, hut it- may 
bo remembered usefully that some industries email the 
continuous production of slag, clinkers, and waste 
material that can be utilized with advantage for filling 
up hollows, road mending, and otherwise in the im- 
provement of the site. Thus the cost of levelling may 
often be considerably reduced, concurrently with cor- 
responding economy in the disposal of trade refuse. 

If the site chosen should happen to be on the. bank 
of a river, or in a river valley, it may be anticipated 
that the soil will be such as to require special pre- 
cautions in connection with the foundations of the 
'buildings in contemplation, and the risk of flooding 
must be taken into account. 

1. t l industries where, raw materials and manufactured 
products have to be dealt with in very largo quantities, 
it is necessary that the factory should be near a railway 
goods depot, and desirable that a railway siding should 
be run into the factory yard. The cost of carting heavy 
loads to and from the railway is a heavy item of expen- 
diture that ought not to be created by the injudicious 
selection of a site. 

A river or canal frontage frequently enables the pro- 
prietor of a factory to save largely in freight by bring- 
ing raw materials to the premises in ships, barges, or 
canal boats, and in many cases water transport can be 
adopted economically for the. delivery of manufactured 
products, either to the nearest railway or seaport, or 
direct to purchasers or the town where, purchasers carry 
on business. Therefore, the advantages of a river- 
front site may counterbalance the drawback constituted 
by its distance from the nearest railway depot. 

Postal and telephonic facilities and various other 
matters vary in urgency with the. nature of the business 
for which a factory is intended, and must be considered 
with due regard to individual requirements. 

2. General Design. The planning of a factory, whether 
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this consists of a single building hemmed in by business 
premises or comprises several buildings arranged on a 
spacious plot of land, demands special qualifications and 
special knowledge of the industry to which the estab- 
lishment is to be devoted. 

Before the time comes for the architect to prepare 
building plans, or for the consulting engineer to con- 
sider the questions of steelwork, lighting, warming, 
ventilation, and mechanical equipment, the proprietor 
ought to have a definite conception as to the best 
arrangement of the site and the building or buildings 
required, for ho should know better than any one else 
what will suit the needs of his own business. When a 
general scheme has been prepared, however roughly, 
the tasks of the architect and the consulting engineer 
are much simplified, and there ought to be no difficulty 
in designing buildings and equipment that will provide 
for the economical and satisfactory conduct of the 
industry in view. 

In general terms, it may be said that an ideal arrange- 
ment is one where raw materials are brought into the 
factory at a point close to that where finished products 
are collected for dispatch, the workshops or workrooms 
being arranged so that the several processes to which 
the materials are successively subjected can be per- 
formed with a minimum amount of transport and 
handling, the materials being moved progressively 
forward through the various departments until the 
finished product emerges ready for delivery. 

Subject to necessary modifications, a factory devoted 
to any industry, and housed in any kind of building or 
group of buildings, can be arranged in this manner, with 
consequent economy in management and running costs. 

3. Types of Buildings.— The type of building selected 
for a factory is affected largely by the character of the 
industry to be conducted, as well as by the area of the 
available site or the value of the land. 
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In factories where heavy machinery is employed 
throughout, and where large quantities of heavy or 
bulky materials are used, single-story buildings are 
universally preferred ; while in lighter classes of work 
buildings of two or more stories are fairly general. 

Thanks to improved methods of building construction, 
machinery can be run on suspended floors without ap- 
preciable vibration ; while lifts and elevators permit 
the transfer of materials and partly finished products 
from one floor to another at minimum cost. Therefore 
the adoption of buildings containing two or more stories 
no longer involves inconvenience or loss of working 
efficiency. 

Nevertheless, the best modern practice inclines, 
wherever practicable, towards single-story buildings, 
with only such dividing walls and partitions as may 
be absolutely necessary. 

The arguments in favour of this type of construction 
over buildings of the multiple-story type may be thus 
briefly summarized : — 

(a) The facilities for natural lighting are far superior. 

(b) Foundations for machinery can be more economic- 
ally constructed, and there is loss likelihood of vibration. 

(c) All details of the construction, especially founda- 
tions, walls, and floors, are less costly. 

(i d ) The risk of injury to the building and its contents 
by fire and water is greatly reduced. 

(e) The building can be extended in any required 
direction from time to time. 

{/) Materials are more readily and more economically 
handled, 

(g) Workpeople are more directly under the super- 
vision of the works manager and his assistants. 

(/*) Warming apparatus can be more easily installed, 
and the building can be effectively ventilated without 
the need for mechanical or other costly systems of 
artificial ventilation. 


6 
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4. Methods of Construction. — Whether of the single- 
story or multiple-story type, factory buildings may be 
divided into the following classes, according to the 
method of construction adopted : — 

(1.) Masonry buildings, with self-supporting walls of 
brick or stone, generally having interior steel columns 
and girders, and with either steel or timber roof trusses 
and framework. 

(2.) Steel-frame buildings, with masonry enclosing 
walls, which in multiple-story buildings are merely cur- 
tain walls supported by the steel framing. 

(3.) Steel-frame buildings enclosed by corrugated steel 
or other light material. 

(4.) Reinforced concrete skeleton buildings, with 
enclosing walls of brick or other material, carrying no 
weight, and supported by the skeleton. 

(6.) Reinforced concrete buildings, with outer walls 
and all other structural details in reinforced concrete. 

(1.) Masonry Buildings , ivith Self-supporting Walls . — 
In this familiar form of construction the walls vary 
in thickness in proportion to the height of the building, 
and must be sufficiently massive to provide for stability, 
as well as for the loads to be transmitted by them to 
the foundations. The cost of this method of con- 
struction varies considerably with the requirements of 
local building regulations, and with the price of bricks 
and stone. For single-story buildings it may not 
involve cost greater than that of steel frame or rein- 
forced concrete construction, while for buildings of two 
or more stories the cost is probably higher as a rule. 

Fig. 1 is a cross section illustrating the construction 
of a single-story factory building two bays wide, with 
masonry walls, and lighted by side windows. The 
building is covered by roofing supported by steel 
principals and framing. 

Fig. 2 is a cross section of a similar building, with 
north light or saw-tooth roofing. 
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Fig. 3 (a and b) includes a cross section and part eleva- 
tion of a multiple-story factory building recently erected 



in London, the walls being of brick, the floors and roof 
of reinforced concrete, and the interior columns of 
cast-irori. 



(2.) Steel- frame Buildings , with Masonry Enclosing 
Walk . — As applied to buildings of two or more stories, 
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CROSS SECTION 


F'a. 3 (a). ' 


this method of construction usually embodies a com- 
plete steel skeleton similar to that required for a ware- 
house building. As represented by the perspective 
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drawing in Fig. 4, the skeleton consists of columns, 
connected laterally by wall lintels, girders, and floor 
joists. The skeleton is completed by the roof trusses 
and framework, or by framing for a flat roof. The 
upper* floor panels are usually formed of concrete, 



PAWT SIDE ELEVATION 

Fig. 3 (b). 


reinforced concrete, or porous brick with reinforced 
concrete joints — all the.se typtjjf of flooring being capable 
of supporting heavy loads, of resisting fire, and of 
constituting effective horizontal bracing for the steel 
frame. Having no weight to carry beyond their own 
dead weight, the enclosing walls are much thinner than 
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those for a building constructed according to Method 
(1), and can be of uniform thickness throughout. 

As applied to single-story buildings. Method (2) 
usually embodies a skeleton built up of a number of 
transverse frames, spaced 15 ft., 20 ft., or an Jr con- 
venient distance apart, each consisting of a steel roof 
truss, with its ends supported on steel columns and 
stiffened by knee braces. The transverse frames are 
connected longitudinally by the roof framing, and such 

other longitudinal 
members as may be 
requisite, and the 
wall panels of brick 
or other material 
complete the con- 
struction, with the 
exception of the 
roof covering of tile, 
slate, or galvanized 
iron. Fig. 5 is a cross 
section representing 
the steel framework 
of a building de- 
signed in accordance 
with Method (2). 
Fig. 6 is another 
cross section of a 
similar frame, with saw-tooth roof arranged for vertical 
north-light glazing. 

This type of construction is thoroughly sound and 
economical, and possesses the further advantage that 
it can be executed with great rapidity. The works of 
the British Wcstinghouse Company at Trafford Park, 
Manchester, comprising nine buildings with the col- 
lective area of some fifty-five acres, constitute a 
noteworthy example. 

(3.) Steel-frame Buildings , with a Light Covering . — In 
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Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 5. 


this form of construction, the steel framework is built 
in accordance with either of the methods described in 
(2), as governed by the character of the building ; 
but where one story only is contemplated, the transverse 
frames are connected by diagonal or other bracing, in 
addition to the longitudinal members of the roof 



Fig. 6. 
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framing so as to provide for the rigidity imparted in 
Method (2) by the enclosing walls. The side covering 
can be formed of corrugated steel, of expanded metal 
and cement mortar, or any durable type of sheeting 
material. The roof can be similarly covered. Fig. 7 
includes three sketches illustrating this method of 
construction. In the middle is a diagram representing 
one of the transverse frames ; the left-hand isometric 
projection shows the skeleton frame complete, and the 
right-hand isometric projection represents the building 
after the exterior covering has been added. This form 
of construction is economical, and if the walls and roof 
are formed of metal lathing and cement mortar or fire- 




resisting plaster, in two thicknesses, with an interior air 
space, the building will be well protected from the 
weather, and the construction may be regarded as being 
of permanent character. In order to provide adequate 
safety against fire, the steelwork ought to be cased 
with metal lathing and fire-resisting plaster or cement 
mortar. 

(4.) Reinforced Concrete Skeleton Buildings , with 
Masonry Enclosing Walls . — In general design a rein- 
forced concrete skeleton is not unlike the skeleton for 
a steel-frame building, but differs in the important 
respect that in virtue of its monolithic character there 
are no joints whatever between the various structural 
elements. All the members are moulded successively 
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in situ, so that the concrete is perfectly continuous 
throughout the columns, beams, floors, stairways, and 
roof. The result is that the skeleton is exceptionally 
rigid and free from vibration, even when heavy machinery 
is in •operation on suspended floors. As the cost of 
reinforced concrete roof trusses is relatively heavy, it 
is usual in this form of construction to adopt flat roofs, 
designed similarly to floors. This alternative possesses 
the recommendation that it permits the upward ex- 
tension of the building at any time by the simple ex- 
pedient of carrying up the walls, adding a new roof, and 
using the original roof as a floor. The enclosing walls 
can be built as described in (2) or (3). As a general 
rule, it may be taken that this method of construction 
saves little or nothing in the case of single-story build- 
ings ; but where two or more stories are in question, 
there is an average saving of about 20 per cent, on the 
cost of a steel and masonry structure. A good deal 
obviously depends upon the cost of materials delivered 
at the site. So far as concerns reinforced concrete, the 
sand and aggregate can usually be obtained locally — 
very often at little cost beyond that of excavation and 
cartage — and the only materials that may have to be 
brought from a distance are Portland cement and steel 
bars for the reinforcement. 

(5.) Reinforced Concrete Buildings . — ' The difference 
between this and the preceding method is that the wall 
panels are formed of reinforced concrete moulded at 
the same time as the skeleton and floors, as illustrated 
in Fig. 8. Owing to the more completely monolithic 
nature of the construction, a building of this class 
possesses still greater strength and rigidity than that 
ensured by reinforced concrete skeleton construction 
with independently built wall panels. The only pos- 
sible objection to reinforced concrete wall panels is 
that, unless adequately reinforced against temperature 
stresses, the surface of the concrete is apt to develop 

(ia 
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small cracks, which, although quite unimportant 
structurally, are somewhat disfiguring. Such blemishes, 
however, can always be avoided by proper attention to 
the design of the reinforcement. 

The relative cost of reinforced concrete and*- brick 
wall panels depends largely upon the local cost of 
materials. 

5. Structural Details. — Whatever type of building or 
method of building construction may be adopted, it is 
important that due consideration be given to details 
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affecting the stability, durability, and safety of factory 
buildings to be erected, and their suitability for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Foundations . — Before foundations of any kind are 
finally designed, reliable information must be obtained 
by trial borings, load-bearing tests, or otherwise, as 
to the load-carrying capacity of the soil. 

Single-story buildings obviously necessitate less search- 
ing inquiry than structures of several stories ; but it is 
very undesirable that local subsidence or earth move- 
ments should affect any industrial building. Clay often 
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causes serious damage after continued spells of dry 
weather, water-bearing sand or gravel may prove 
equally troublesome, and alluvial soils demand special 
treatment to ensure stability of the foundations placed 
upon them. 

In some places where the surface soil is unreliable, a 
solid substratum may often be reached by excavation 
to the depth of a few feet, while in other cases it may be 
necessary to adopt special means of securing stable 
foundations. 

Foundation rafts, formed of reinforced concrete, or 
of rolled steel I-beams embedded in concrete, are ex- 
tremely useful for the uniform support of buildings 
erected on unstable soil, and the upper surface of such 
a raft can sometimes be utilized as a basement floor. 



RClNrOPCtD COflCHfTT KOUNDATION WAFT 

Fig. 0. 


A building so founded is free from unequal settlement 
and consequent damage, although it may sink slightly 
as a whole, owing to compression of the soil. 

Fig. 9 is a section including part of a reinforced 
concrete foundation raft, comprising beams connected 
by a continuous slab of concrete suitably reinforced. 
The columns here shown arc of steel, but they would be 
of reinforced concrete in a building where the frame- 
work is constructed of that material. 

Fig. 10 shows an independent footing for a reinforced 
concrete column, and Fig. 11 gives details of an ex- 
tended footing, formed of rolled steel I-beams, for the 
support of a steel column. 

The latter type of construction is also applied to 
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foundation rafts covering the entire site of heavy 
buildings on unstable soil. 

Fig. 12 contains a selection of typical wall footings 
as constructed for factory buildings in concrete, rein- 
forced by expanded steel. 1 



PLAN OCCI'ON 


Fig. 10. 

Reinforced concrete piles are largely employed in 
unstable soil for the support of wall footings, column 
bases, and foundations generally. Fig. 13 represents 
the use of piles in conjunction with a reinforced concrete 
foundation raft. 

A method which has been successfully adopted on the 



plan section 


Fig. 11. 

Continent for the consolidation of unreliable soil is to 
form deep holes by dropping a pointed weight from 
a considerable height, and then to fill them up with 
concrete, rammed by dropping a flat-faced weight on 
each layer deposited. 
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This method is known as the ‘ Compressol 5 system, 
and, as may be judged by Fig. 14, the bearing power of 
the piers thus constituted is far greater than that of 
ordinary piles. 

Foundations for steam boilers, engines, and heavy 
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Fig. 12. 


machinery must be designed with the same care as those 
for the building itself, particularly in soil of unstable 
character. 

Framework and Walls . — In modern factory construe- 



Fig. 13. 


tion both steel frames and reinforced concrete skeleton 
buildings offer advantages distinctly worthy of attention. 
Apart from the questions of initial cost and rapidity of 
erection, either kind of skeleton lends itself well to 
future extensions, provides convenient means of sup- 
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port for shafting, travelling cranes, electric runways, 
and other details of the mechanical equipment, and 
permits the outer wall panels to be composed almost 
entirely of windows — a feature of much importance in 
industries where abundant light is needed. 
This point is illustrated by Fig. 15, drawn 
from the photograph of a reinforced con- 
crete factory building, but which may be 
regarded as equally representative of a steel- 
frame building with thin enclosing walls. 

Solid masonry walls are far less adapt- 
able to purposes of the kind mentioned 
than light curtain walls of brick in a steel 
or reinforced concrete frame. 

In a building of several stories the general 
framework is akin to that of a typical 
warehouse building, and presents no distinctive features 
in respect of factory construction beyond the special 
provision required in some industries for the support 
of heavy machinery and the installation of mechanical 




Fig. 15. 


plant. In single-story buildings the design of the frame- 
work is affected by the type of roof truss best suited 
to individual requirements. Several types of roof truss 
are illustrated in Fig. 16. 
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4 Saw-tooth ’ or 4 north-light ’ roofs are now very 
largely used in factories of ail kinds, the short leg only 
being glazed, and either inclined, as in Fig. 2, or vertical, 
as in JFig. 6, and preferably placed to face the north, 
so as to ensure a constant and pleasant light, and to 
obviate the need for window blinds or screens. The 
interior condensation frequently giving trouble in saw- 
tooth roofs can be prevented by double glazing, with 
an air space between the sheets of glass, this device 
being of advantage also in cold weather by reducing 
the loss of heat from t-lic building. 

Floors . — Individual requirements governing the design 
and construction of flooring for factories are so varied 
that no general rule can be established as to the most 
suitable kind of floor for adoption. Ground floors may 






Fig. H>. 


be formed of stone, brick, concrete, asphalt, timber, or 
of any of these materials, with a special surface cover- 
ing. Except in factories where it is essential that the 
floor surface shall be capable of resistance to fire or great 
heat, the best flooring is one with a timber surface on a 
thin layer of asphalt laid on concrete. Floors of this 
type are elastic, non-heat-conducting, and comfortable 
for workpeople. They can be easily kept clean and 
repaired, and do not give off grit or dust to an appreciable 
extent. 

Suspended floors should tjways be of fire-resisting 
construction, with timber or any suitable surface 
covering. Reinforced concrete, reinforced brick, terra- 
cotta, and other types of fire-resisting floors are avail- 
able in great variety, many of them being suitable for 
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covering considerable spans without heavy beams or 
intermediate supports. 

Fig. 17 represents the use of steel girders and joists 
in conjunction with concrete as frequently employed 
in floor construction for industrial buildings. 



Fig. 17. Fig. 18. 


Fig. 18 shows the application of expanded stool for 
reinforcing concrete floor panels, supported by rolled 
steel girders. In this sketch the girder is encased in 
concrete, also reinforced by expanded steel. 

Fig. 19 contains details of all the elements in a floor 
system of reinforced concrete ; and Fig. 20 illustrates 
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Fig. 19. 

the construction of. reinforced brick flooring, supported 
by rolled steel girders encased in concrete, with an 
outer envelope of fire-resisting plaster. 

Timber floors, even if of the ‘ slow-burning * type, are 
not to be recommended, because they do not provide 
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adequate safety against lire, and do not absorb vibration 
so well as the best types of fire-resisting floors. 

Roof Covcrinfjs . — Flat roofs of permanent factory 
buildings, constructed similarly to floors, are usually 
coate(i with asphalt or one of the various materials on 
the market for the provision of a perfectly water-tight 
covering. 

Sloping roofs can be covered with reinforced concrete, 
cement, mortar on metal lathing, slates, tiles, corru- 
gated steel, or in accordance with any approved system 
of roofing. 

For cheap and temporary roofs, corrugated steel is 
largely used, but being very liable to corrosion in spite 
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of galvanizing and paint, it is less satisfactory than 
asbestos or other special sheeting. Asbestos tiles form 
an economical and durable alternative to ordinary tiles 
and slates. 

Apart from the questions of durability and resistance 
to fire from the inside or outside of the building, it is 
generally important that the roofing should be con- 
structed so as to minimize the loss of heat during 
cold weather, to retard heat transmission from the 
exterior in warm weather, $.nd to guard against the 
inconveniences due to the penetration of rain or to 
interior condensation. 

Interior Partitions . — As far as may be found practi- 
cable, large areas should be subdivided in factories 
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where combustible materials are used, and the interior 
partition walls should be of approved fire-resisting 
construction, provided with fire doors, so that any 
outbreak may be kept within the smallest possible 
limits. Woodwork ought certainly to be avoicfed as 
far as practicable in the form of partitions, door frames, 
and window frames ; and in places where window sashes 
are fitted in partitions, they should be filled with wired 
glass, which possesses the valuable property of remain- 
ing intact until such temperature has been attained as 
will melt the glass. 

Stairways and Lift Shafts . — In every factory building 
of more than one story the stairways should be of 
reinforced concrete or other approved construction 
capable of withstanding fire without the risk of sudden 
collapse ; and in order to prevent the spread of fire 
from one story to another, the stair wells and lift 
shafts ought to be enclosed by fire-resisting partitions. 

6. Fire-resisting Construction.— In preceding sections 
attention lias already been drawn to several methods 
of fire-resisting construction and details of the same 
character. While a building entirely of reinforced 
concrete, with metal door frames, window frames, and 
sashes, wired glass glazing, and approved fire doors 
and shutters, affords the best possible security against 
fire, a masonry or steel-frame building, with fire-resisting 
walls, roof, and interior fittings, can be made reasonably 
safe by efficiently protecting all steelwork by encasing 
the various members in concrete, terra-cotta, or fire- 
resisting plaster laid on expanded metal or other ap- 
proved metal lathing. 

Fig. 21 shows six typical forms of fire-resisting 
columns. Two at the top left-hand side are of rein- 
forced concrete, the unshaded part in each case being 
considered as fire protection, although moulded to- 
gether with the concrete in the shaded core. The other 
columns shown are embedded in concrete, and further 
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protected by fire-resisting plaster on expanded steel or 
other metal network. 

As previously pointed out, the subdivision of large 
areas should be effected by means of fire-resisting 
partitions, and in the case of multiple-story buildings 
direct openings between the different floors should not 
be permitted to exist. 

Although the most approved lire- resisting con- 
struction undoubtedly involves additional first cost, 
the savings due to the reduction of maintenance charges 
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and smaller insurance rates are important assets on 
the other side of the account. 

7. Fire-fighting Equipment. — Hydrants, hose-pipes, 
and fittings should be provided throughout every 
factory ; and if the ordinary water service does not 
provide the requisite pressure, it is a small matter to 
lay down a fire pump capable of serving all parts of the 
establishment. Automatic fire alarms can be installed 
at relatively small cost ; and in buildings where com- 
bustible materials are dealt with, the rooms on every 
story should be provided with automatic sprinklers, 
discharging showers of water over the entire area of the 
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floor in any part of tlie building as soon as the tem- 
perature has risen to a predetermined limit. Chemical 
fire extinguishers are also valuable for the speedy 
extinction of fire in its early stages. , 

8. Lighting. — Abundance of natural light can always 
be provided in multiple-story buildings of steel frame 
or reinforced concrete skeleton construction, owing to 
the fact that, if necessary, the panels between the 
principal members of the framework can be almost 
entirely occupied by windows. In single-story build- 
ings the roof usually enables the designer to obtain all 
the light needed, and the enclosing walls are available 
for the same purpose. For artificial illumination 
nothing is better than incandescent metallic filament 
electric lamps, now obtainable in sizes from 5 candle- 
power up to 500 candle-power, and giving a white light 
which is of excellent quality for manufacturing processes. 
If electricity is not available in the neighbourhood of 
the factory, private generating plant can be installed 
at moderate outlay, enabling current to be produced 
at a cost considerably below that charged by electricity 
supply authorities. 

Incandescent gas lamps have been much improved 
during recent years, and now give light of quality 
almost equal to that of incandescent electric lamps, 
although omitting considerable heat. 

In districts where public supplies of gas are not 
available, acetylene gas and petrol air gas can be 
generated very conveniently, and if used in conjunction 
with incandescent mantles, furnish light of quality fully 
equal to that of incandescent electric lamps. 

9. Heating and Ventilation. — Factory buildings of all 
kinds can usually be heated economically by exhaust 
steam from the main and auxiliary engines, or, if pre- 
ferred, by live steam, at reduced pressure, or by water 
heated in either live or exhaust steam calorifiers. 

In some multiple-story buildings it may be preferable 
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to adopt the indirect heating system, wherein air is 
warmed by being passed through a special steam 
heater, or over steam coils, in a room near the boiler- 
house, and distributed by means of a blower through 
ductsSn communication with every part of the building. 
Vitiated air is discharged through outlets, the requisite 
circulating power being derived from the main blower, 
or from the same blower with, the aid of exhausting 
fans at different points. Natural ventilation by the aid 
of open windows, chimneys, and outlet ducts may be 
satisfactory in warm weather; but to, ensure positive 
circulation of the air during the cold months, mechanical 
ventilation is preferable. In single-story buildings 
ample ventilation can be secured by menus of louvres 
or hinged sashes in the roof or roof lantern. 

Quite apart from the commendable desire of most 
employers to conduce to the well-being of their work- 
people by providing warmth and fresh air, it may be 
pointed out that, these essentials are of direct com- 
mercial value by increasing the capacity of employees 
for work. 

10. Sanitary and Social Accommodation. —Beyond such 
provision for the general health and welfare of work- 
people as may be covered by the selection of a site, 
and the construction and equipment of factory build- 
ings, special accommodation is necessary in the form 
of cloakrooms, lavatories, and messrooms for work- 
people and members of the staff. The scope of such 
accommodation must bo governed by the character of 
the industry in question, and also by local circum- 
stances. In some cases the facilities afforded may be 
of a very simple nature, while in others it may be desir- 
able to provide elaborate bajh -houses, with appliances 
for washing and drying clothes worn during work 
hours, as well as completely-equipped kitchens and 
messrooms. 

In country districts where a factory is surrounded by 
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the homes of workpeople, much as the feudal castle 
was by its dependent town or village, social accommoda- 
tion becomes desirable in the form of rooms for meetings 
of clubs and societies and for gatherings of workpeople 
generally. ' 

The aspects of factory construction here briefly men- 
tioned are discussed fully iu the chapters on ‘ Factory 
Management,’ and ‘ Model Factories and Villages.’ 
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Factory legislation in this country dates from the 
year 1802, and between that date and 1856 numerous 
statutes were passed to regulate the hours of labour 
of women, young persons, and children in textile fac- 
tories, and to make provisions for their safety, etc. 
In 1864 and 1867 certain non- textile factories and 
workshops were dealt with, and in 1878, as a result of 
a Royal Commission appointed in 1875, a comprehensive 
Factory and Workshop Act was passed. This was 
followed by various other Acts in 1883, 1889, 1891, 
1895, and 1897. Then the provisions of these Acts 
were consolidated in the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901, which is now the principal Act, though it must 
be read with the amending Acts of 1903, 1906, and 
1907. 

1. Definitions. Textile Factories , Non-textile Factories , 
and Workshops . — For definitions of these, see Factory 
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and Workshop Act, 1901, s. 149, and Schedule VI. 
As to domestic factories and workshops, see Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901, ss. 111-115. 

Application to Docks , Railways , and certain Buildings . 
— See infra . ' 

2. Classes of Workers protected by the Acts. (1.) Adult 
Males. — These come within the provisions relating to 
ventilation, sanitation, cleanliness, fencing of machinery, 
fire-escapes and exits, and dangerous trades. 

(2.) Women — that is, females of eighteen years of 
age and upwards ; Young Persons — that is, persons 
of both sexes between fourteen and eighteen years of 
age, and children of thirteen, who have obtained an 
educational certificate (see infra). This class enjoys 
all the protection given to adult males, and is also 
protected by regulations defining working hours, pro- 
viding for meal -times and holidays, and restricting 
overtime. 

(3.) Children. — No child under twelve years of age 
can be employed (s. 02). The hours of labour are strictly 
defined, the employer is bound to sec that the children 
attend as half-timers at some recognized school, and 
the provisions for health and safety are stricter than 
for classes (1) and (2). 

3. Provisions ■relating to Health and Safety of Workers. 

— These are set forth in ss. 1-22. See also ss. 58 and 59, 
and Special Order of October 20, 1909. Tenement 
factories are dealt with in ss. 87-89. Men’s workshops 
enjoy certain exemptions (see s. 57) ; but a Bill is now 
(1912) before Parliament for the repeal of this section. 

Safely of Premises. — The building itself and all 
* ways, works, machinery, steam-boilers, and plant ’ must 
be kept in a safe condition, otherwise their use may 
be prohibited by order of the magistrates (see ss. 17 
and 18, ss. 104-106, and ss. 87 and 88). 

Accidents. — All fatal accidents and certain accidents 
causing bodily injury must be notified to the district 
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inspector or certifying surgeon (ss. 4 and 5, Notice of 
Accidents Act, 1906 ; ss. 104-106, Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1906, and Special Order of December 22, 
1906). As to investigations and inquests, see Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901, ss. 20-^22. 

Fire-escapes and Exits . — Where more than forty 
persons are employed, the district council must compel 
the owner to provide reasonable means of escape in 
case of fire. But a distinction is made between factories 
erected before 1892, workshops erected before 1896, 
and those erected after these dates. Provision is also 
made for settling disputes between the district council 
and the owner, or between the owner and the occupier 
(Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, ss. 14 and 16, and 
Schedule I.). The district council may make by-laws re- 
lating to means of escape from fire (s. 15, Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901). See also the Model By-laws 
issued by the Local Government Board in 1906. 

Sanitation . — Section 1 requires that every factory 
shall be kept clean and free from bad smells, and shall 
not be overcrowded. It must be ventilated so as to 
render harmless all noxious gases, vapours, dust, etc., 
generated in the processes of manufacture. Inside 
walls and tops must be lime was lied, painted, varnished, 
or washed at prescribed intervals. But from this last- 
named provision such places as blast furnaces, brick 
and tile works, gasworks, engineering works, etc., are 
exempted by a Special Order of November 2, 1903. 
There must be at least 250 cubic foot of space for each 
person employed, and at least 400 c.ubic feet during 
overtime. See s. 3, and Special Order of December 30, 
1903, which relates to bakehouses. As to the standard 
of ventilation generally, ancV in particular in textile 
factories, where artificial humidity is produced by 
’steaming, see ss. 7, 94, and 111, Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901, and Special Order of February 4, 1902. 
Special provisions as to cotton-weaving factories and 
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(with certain restrictions) all other textile factories in 
which artificial humidity of the air is produced are set 
out in ss. 90-96, Schedule IV., and Special Orders of 
February 2 and December 24, 1898. 

Section 6 requires a reasonable temperature 'to be 
maintained without interfering with the purity of the air. 

As to keeping floors dry which are liable to be made 
wet, see s. 8 ; and as to the provision of sanitary 
conveniences, see s. 9, and Special Order of February 
4, 1903. As to liability of owner of tenement factory, 
see s. 87. As to whitewashing of roofs of weaving- 
sheds and provision of cloakrooms, see s. 94 (4) and (5). 

The provisions relating to sanitation, cleanliness, 
ventilation, etc., in factories are, generally speaking, 
enforced by the district inspector of factories (see 
s. 1 (2) and (5) ), but the local authority lias power to 
insist on cleanliness, proper ventilation, and the pro- 
vision of proper sanitary conveniences, and to prevent 
overcrowding in workshops and work -places and 
domestic factories (see ss. 2 and 9, Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901 ; ss. 38 and 91, Public Health Act, 1875 ; 
s. 22, Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890 ; s. 38, 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891). Where any district 
council neglects its duties under these Acts, the Secretary 
of State may appoint an inspector to exercise the powers 
of the district council under the Acts (ss. 4 and 5, 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901). As to workshops 
and work-places in London, Scotland, and Ireland, see 
the Public Health (London) Act, 1891 ; the Public 
Health (Scotland) Act, 1897 ; and the Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1875. 

Fencing of Machinery , etc . — Certain specified parts 
of machinery must be fenced, and all other parts of 
machinery and mi 11 -gearing which are dangerous unless 
fenced must be fenced (see ss. 10 and 156, Factory and* 
Workshop Act, 1901). The method of fencing must 
be the best known (Schofield v. Schunk (1855), 24 L.T. 
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(O.S.), 253). Steam boilers must be maintained in proper 
condition, have proper safety valves, gauges, etc., and 
must be examined by a competent person once every 
fourteen months (s. 11). Very detailed provisions 
relating to traversing parts of self-acting machines, and 
restrictions on the cleaning of moving machinery by 
children, young persons, and women are set forth in 
ss. 12 and 13. See also Pearson v. Belgian Mills Co. 
(1896), 1 Q.B., 214. As to liability of owner of tenement 
factory, see s. 87 ; and as to grinding of cutlery in 
tenement factory, see s. 88, Schedule III., and Special 
Orders of October 25, 1897, and October 15, 1909. 

4. Hours of Employment, etc.— The times during 
which women, young persons, and children (but not 
men) may be employed in a factory or workshop aTe 
limited by ss. 23-67. 

Women and Young Persons .- — Sections 24 and 26 fix the 
hours of employment, and make provisions for meal 
times and Saturday half-holidays for women and young 
persons in textile factories, non-textile factories, and 
workshops. As to restrictions on the employment of 
young persons or women in the business of the factory 
or workshop outside the factory or workshop, see ss. 31 
and 46, Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, and s. 3 (2), 
Shop Hours Act, 1 892. Certain exceptions from the opera- 
tion of ss. 24 and 26 are made by ss. 28, 29, 30, 36, 39-56, 
and Schedule II. See also Special Orders of December 
26, 1907 ; December 20, 1882 ; May 12, 1902 ; Sep- 
tember 11, 1907 ; October 23, 1903 ; February 3, 
1902 ; October 13, 1908 ; December 13, 1909. 

Overtime . — In certain cases women, young persons, 
and children may work a limited amount of overtime 
(ss. 49-53, Schedule II., and Special Orders of October 
13, 1908 ; December 20, 1882 ; and October 20, 1909). 
But see s. 3, Employment of Children Act, 1903. 

Night Work . — Male young persons over fourteen 
years of age (sixteen is the limit in some cases) may, 
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under restrictions, be employed during the night in 
certain specified non-textile factories and workshops 
(ss. 54-56 ; and Special Orders of March 11, 1903 ; 
May 4, 1903 ; August 4, 1904 ; February 18, 1905). 

Ch ild rm . — Sec tion s 25 and 27 fix the hours of cfliploy- 
ment and make provisions for meal times and Saturday 
half-holidays for children in textile and non-textile fac- 
tories and workshops. The employment must be either 
on alternate days, or on the system of morning and after- 
noon sets. The position of children in textile factories 
is somewhat different from those in non-textile factories 
and workshops. As to restrictions on the employment 
of children outside the factory or workshop on the 
business of the factory or workshop, see ss. 31 and 46. 
A child must not be employed in lifting heavy weights, 
nor in any occupation likely to injure him, and lie 
must not be employed as a half-timer in a factory or 
workshop, and also in some other occupation (s. 3, 
Employment of Children Act, 1903). 

Meal Times. — Meal times for women, young persons, 
and children employed in factories and workshops must 
be simultaneous, and employment during meal times 
is forbidden (s. 33). For exceptions to this rule, see ss. 
40-42, 111 ; and Special Orders of December 20, 1882 ; 
February 24, 1887 ; May 1, 1896 ; July 20, 1899 ; 
September 6, 1899; March 11, 1903; June 23, 1904; 
October 13, 1908 ; September 11, 1907 ; October 23, 
1903. 

Sunday Work. — As a rule, women, young persons, 
and children must not be employed in any factory or 
workshop on a Sunday (s. 34). Exceptions are allowed 
in creameries (s. 42), in the case of members of the 
Jewish religion (s, 48), i*nd in the case of male young 
persons working in blast furnaces and paper-mills 
(s. 54, and Schedule VI.). 

Holidays . — Under s. 35 the occupier of a factory or 
workshop is bound to allow the women, young persons, 
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and children employed by him certain holidays, amount- 
ing in all to six days or twelve half-days. Certain 
exceptions to the rule are allowed by ss. 41, 42, 45, 54, 
and 111 ; and Special Orders of December 20, 1882, 
and (October 13, 1908. 

Exceptions may be, allowed conditionally and may be 
rescinded. — Where special exceptions are made re- 
lating to overtime and night work, the Secretary of 
State may, for the protection of women, young persons, 
and children, impose additional requirements as to 
cleanliness, ventilation, and arrangement of hours of 
labour (s. 58, and Special Order of December 20, 1882). 
Any exception granted or extended under the Act may 
be rescinded by Special Order if it is deemed injurious 
to the health of the women, young persons, and chil- 
dren employed, or if it is deemed to be no longer 
necessary (s. 59). 

Employment of Women after Childbirth. — A woman 
must not be employed within four weeks of giving birth 
to a child (s. 61). 

Certificates of Fitness and Capacity for Children and 
Young Persons. — See ss. 63-67, and Special Order 
of August 31, 1906. 

5. Education of Children employed in Factories.— See 

s. 4, Elementary Education Act, 1880 ; s. 6, Elementary 
Education Act, 1900 ; s. 2, Education (Scotland) Act, 
1901; ss. 68-71, Factory and. Workshop Act, 1901; Homo 
Office Order of December 19, 1900 ; Regulations of the 
Board of Education, March 21, 1901 ; and in Ireland 
the Order of February 19, 1903. 

6. Dangerous and Unhealthy Trades.— Sections 73-86* 

Notification of Diseases . — Any medical practitioner 

attending a case of anthrasx, or lead, phosphorus, 
arsenical, or mercury poisoning contracted in any 
factory or workshop must notify the case to the Homo 
Office. Such diseases are to be regarded as though 
they were accidents, and notice must be sent to the 
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district inspector and the certifying surgeon (s. 73, 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901; and ss. 4 and 5, 
Notice of Accidents Act, 1906). 

Precautions against Disease . — Factories and work- 
shops in which lead, arsenic, or other poisonoi& sub- 
stances are used must be provided with lavatories ; 
and if the substances are so used as to produce dust or 
fumes, special places for taking meals must be pro- 
vided (s. 75). Where dust, gas, vapour, or other 
impurity is generated by any processes, and is inhaled 
by workers in any factory or workshop, the inspector 
may order a fan or other appliance to be provided 
(a. 74). As to liability of owner of tenement factory, 
see s. 87. Where wet-spinning is carried on precau- 
tions must be taken for the protection of women, young 
persons, and children (s. 76). Sections 77 and 78 prohibit 
the employment of young persons and children in 
certain kinds of factories and workshops where such 
processes are carried on as the silvering of mirrors, 
the making of white lead, the melting or annealing of 
glass, the dipping of matches, etc., also the taking of 
meals in such places. Bee also Special Order of March 
28, 1908. By s. 157 it is provided that ss. 74, 75, and 
78 shall not apply to men’s workshops ; but a Bill 
is now (1912) before Parliament for the repeal of this 
section. As to grinding of cutlery in tenement fac- 
tories, see s. 88, and Schedule III., and Special Orders 
of October 25, 1897, and October 15, 1909. 

Special Rules and Regulations . — Under the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1891, ss. 8, 9, 10, and 12, and 
Schedule I., the Secretary of State may impose special 
rules on factories and workshops (not domestic work- 
shops) where the machinery, processes, or description 
of manual labour is dangerous, or where ventilation is 
defective, or dust is generated or inhaled in such quan- 
tities as to be dangerous. Such rules have no force 
in any factory or workshop unless they have been 
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specifically established for that factory or workshop. 
Any differences of opinion between the occupier and 
the Secretary of State with regard to these matters 
are to be settled by arbitration. By the Factory and 
WorkShop Act, 1895 (s. 12), representatives of the 
workmen are entitled to be present at such an arbitra- 
tion. The Secretary of State has power, under s. 28, 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1895, to prohibit or restrict 
by special rules the employment of persons in dangerous 
trades. Under s. 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901, the Home Secretary may certify as dangerous any 
manufacture, machinery, plant, process, or description 
of manual labour, and may make regulations relating 
thereto. These regulations apply generally to classes 
of factories and workshops, and not to separate factories 
and workshops (s. 82). Notice must be given of pro- 
posed regulations and objections heard, and, if necessary, 
inquiries held (ss. 80 and 81, and Special Order of 
February 5, 1903). The regulations may impose pro- 
hibitions or limitations on the period of employment, 
the persons employed, and the use of materials or 
processes (s. 83). 

7. Voluntary Regulations. — The Home Office has also 
issued Voluntary Regulations which it recommends for 
adoption in certain trades. 

For trades to which Regulations (Compulsory and 
Voluntary) and Special Rules are applicable, see Home 
Office List of Official Forms. 

8. Bakehouses.— Sections 97-102 contain provisions 
intended to secure sanitary and cleanly conditions in 
bakehouses 

9. Other Places to be deemed Factories.— By ss. 104- 
106 every dock, wharf, qua}fc and warehouse, and all 
machinery or plant used in loading or unloading any 
ship in any dock, harbour, or canal, and any premises 
on which machinery worked by mechanical power is 
temporarily used for building purposes, and every 
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railway lino or siding (not being part; of a railway) used 
in connection with a factory or workshop is to be deemed 
a factory for certain specified purposes. 

10. Laundries. — Subject to the special provisions of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1907, the provision-of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, relating to non- 
textile factories and workshops, apply to laundries. 
The Factory and Workshop Act, 1907 (s. 1), extends 
the operation of the Act of 1901 to laundries earned 
on by way of trade or for gain, or carried on as auxiliary 
to another business, or incidentally to the purposes 
of any public institution. Such laundries are non- 
textile factories or workshops according as mechanical 
power is or is not used. As to ‘ domestic * laundries, 
see s. 4, Factory and Workshop Act, 1907. 

Overtime . — The employment of women on certain 
days in the week for longer hours than those specified 
in s. 26 of the Act of 1901 is allowed by s. 2 of the 
Act of 1907. But the total number of hours per week, 
including meal times, is not to exceed sixty-eight. The 
hours of young persons and children are fixed by ss. 
26 and 27 of the Act of: 1901. 

Health Precaution s . — It cgul a tions are made by s. 3 
as to the temperature of ironing-rooms, the carrying 
away of steam in wash-houses, draining of floors, and 
the use of stoves and gas -irons. 

Particulars of Work and Wages . — Sec Order of Decem- 
ber 23, 1911. 

jll. Charitable and Reformatory Institutions.— See s. 5, 

Factory and Workshop Act, 1907. 

12. Quarries. — See s. 149 and Schedule YI. (Part II.), 

Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 ; ss. 1 and 3, Quarries 
Act, 1894. > 

13. Outworkers. — See also Trade Boards Act, 1909, 
s. 18. The industries in which outworking is regulated 
are enumerated in the Special Orders of May 23, 1907, 
and February 9, 1912. Occupiers of factories and 
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workshops, •and • contractors employed by them, must 
keep lists of the names and addresses of the outworkers 
employed by them, and copies of these lists must be 
sent to the district factory inspector and to the district 
council's. 107). An employer who, after being warned, 
continues to give out work to persons working in an 
unhealthy place may, at the instance of the district 
council, be fined £10 (s. 108). As to the prevention of 
outwork being done in infected places, see s. 109 ; also 
Infectious Diseases (Notification) Act, 1889, s. 6, and 
Special Order of May 23, 1907. 

14. Protection of Pieceworkers.— By s. 110 occupiers 
of textile factories are required to furnish each piece- 
worker with particulars of the rate of wages applicable 
to the work done. Particulars of the work, so far as 
it affects the amount of wages, must also be supplied, 
unless an automatic indicator is used. The same or 
similar provisions have been extended to a great 
variety of other industries by Special Orders of Septem- 
ber 2,' 1898 ; July 12, 1900 ; July 14, 1902 ; January 5, 
1903 ; April 22, 1903 ; December 17, 1903 ; May 23 
and September 23, 1907 ; September 14, Nov. 15 
and 22, and December 20, 1909; December 23, 1911. 
The trades thus dealt with include certain of the metal 
trades, such as the making of cables, chains, anchors, 
etc., locks and keys, pens, wholesale tailoring, the 
making of felt hats, wearing apparel, boots and shoes, 
paper and card-board boxes, artificial flowers, brushes, 
nets, etc., and pea-picking. Outworkers are specifically 
included in some of the Orders. 13y s. 157 these pro- 
visions are not to apply to men’s workshops. See also 
Seal v. Alexander , decided January 1912. But a Bill 
is now (1912) before Parliament for the repeal of this 
section. 

15. Administration of Acts. Offences and Penalties.— 
Sections 118-134 provide for the administration of the 
Act, and the appointment of inspectors and certifying 

7 
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surgeons and their powers and duties. .A person entering 
into occupation of a factory or workshop must notify 
the district inspector (s. 127). As to returns to be made 
by occupiers, see s. 130 ; Order of October 21, 1907 ; 
and Census of Production Act, 1906, ss. 5 and' 10, and 
Schedule. 

Legal Proceedings (ss. 135—148). — If any person is 
killed or injured as a result of the contravention of 
the Act, a fine of £100 may be imposed on the occupier, 
and the whole or a part of this fine may be applied for 
the benefit of the injured person or his family (s. 136). 
Contributory negligence cannot be raised as a defence. 
Blenhinsop v. Ogden (1898), 1 Q.B., 783. The em- 
ployment of a person in contravention of the Act is 
punishable by a fine of £3 for each person so employed 
(£5 if the offence is committed at night) (s. 137). As 
to immunity of occupier where the offence is committed 
by his agent, see ss. 140, 141. Offences against the 
Act are dealt with in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, 
with an appeal to Quarter Sessions (in Scotland to the 
Court of Justiciary) (ss. 144, 145, and 159 (27)). As to 
period within which proceedings must be begun, see 
s. 146. 

16. Truck Acts. Wages to be in Coin . — The pur- 
pose of this Act is to secure that every workman 
shall receive his wages in coin, and not in kind (s. 1). 
No contract of employment must contain any stipula- 
tion as to the manner in which wages are to be spent 
(s. 2 ; see also s. 6, Truck Act Amendment Act, 1887). 
Should an employer pay wages, or part of them, in 
goods, the payment (with certain exceptions ; see ss. 23 
and 24) is void (s. 3) ; and the workman may legally 
recover such wages a» have not been paid in money 
(s. 4). An emplo} r er sued for wages cannot set off the 
value of any goods supplied (s. 5) ; neither can he sue 
the workman for the value of any goods supplied as 
wages (s. 6 ; see also s. 5 of the Act of 1887). 
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As to definition- of workman, see s. 20; also s. 2 
of the Act of 1887. 

As to workers who make articles at home, and sell 
them tn shopkeepers, dealers, or traders, who are 
practically their employers, see s. 10 of the Act of 1887. 

The Hosiery Manufacture ( W ayes) Act , 1871, makes 
void all contracts for stoppage of wages (save for bad 
and disputed workmanship) and all contracts for frame 
rents and charges in the hosiery trade. It forbids 
employers in the hosiery manufacture to make deduc- 
tions from wages in respect of frame rents and certain 
other charges. 

Deductions from Wayes allowed for certain Purposes . 
—Employers may supply medical attendance, fuel, 
tools, lodging, eb\, to their workmen, and make cor- 
responding deductions from wages. But the things 
must be supplied at cost price, and the workman must 
agree in writing (s. 23). As to deductions for sharpen- 
ing tools, see s. 8 of the Act of 1887. And an employer 
may advance money to a workman for contribution 
to a friendly society or bank, for relief in sickness, for 
educating his children ; such sums may be deducted 
from wages (s. 24 ; see also s. 7 of the Act of 1887). 
Section 4 of the Act of 1887 legalizes the custom whereby 
farm servants receive board and lodging in addition 
to a money wage. Deductions from wages in respect of 
fines or bad workmanship or materials, tools, machines, 
room, light, heat, etc., supplied to the workman for his 
work, or for damage done to materials, are not forbidden 
by the Truck Acts. But by the Act of 1890, ss. 1, 2, 
and 3, these deductions are only allowed where they 
are definitely prescribed beforehand^ and the amount 
deducted is fair and reasonable? 

Breach of the Truck Acts an Offence. — Acts done and 
contracts made in contravention of the Truck Acts 
are not onl^ illegal and void, buti the employer con- 
cerned is guilty of an offence punishable by a fine. 
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17. Shop Clubs Act, 1902, applies not orfly to shops 
and warehouses, but also to factories, workshops, and 
docks. This Act makes it an offence, punishable by 
fine, for an employer (a) to forbid a workman jo be a 
member of a friendly society ; (b) to compel a workman 
to join a shop club or thrift fund unless it has been 
registered under the Friendly Societies Act, 1896, and 
certified by the Registrar of Friendly Societies (ss. 1 
and 2, and Schedule). Compulsory membership of an 
insurance society, etc., is not forbidden in the case of 
railway employees (s. 5). 

18. Employers and Workmen Act, 1875. Disputes 
between Employer and Workmen . — The first part of the 
Act deals with disputes between employers and work- 
men (individually). Both County Courts (in Scotland 
the Sheriff Courts) and Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
(in Scotland the Sheriffs Small Debt Courts) have 
jurisdiction to decide upon such disputes, though the 
latter courts are restricted to cases where the sum in 
dispute does not exceed £10. In the hearing of such 
disputes the court may order payment of wages or 
damages, and may adjust and set off the claim of one 
party against that of the other. It may rescind the 
contract of employment, ordering such payment of 
wages or damages as are just, and instead of awarding 
damages it may accept security for the performance of 
a contract (ss. 3 and 4). 

Exception’ for Women , Young Persons, and Children . — 
Where a woman, young person, or child has forfeited 
any wages by reason of absence from or leaving work, 
this forfeiture is not to be deducted or set off against a 
claim for wages, etc., due before the absence, etc., 
except to the amount bf the damage caused by the 
absence, etc. (s. 11). 

Apjn entices . — In a dispute between an employer and 
an apprentice, the apprentice may be ordered to per- 
form his duties under the apprenticeship contract, and 
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if lie does not comply with the order may be imprisoned 
for fourteen days. The contract of apprenticeship may 
be rescinded, and, where it seems just, the repayment 
of the whole or part of the premium may be ordered. 
Any p&son who is, under the contract of apprentice- 
ship, responsible for the good conduct of the appren- 
tice may be summoned before the court, and ordered to 
pay damages (ss. 5-7). 

Procedure . — The mode of giving security and the 
procedure before the Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
are dealt with in ss. 8 and 9. The proceedings are not 
criminal proceedings, and, except in the case of an 
apprentice, attendance at the court cannot be enforced 
by a warrant under the Summary Jurisdiction Act. 

Workman is defined so as to exclude domestic and 
menial servants, and non-manual workers (see s. 10). 

19. Minimum Wage— Trade Boards Act, 1909. — The 
Act applies only to the trades specified in the Schedule, 
but the list may be extended by Provisional Order, 
confirmed by Act of Parliament (s. 1). For each trade 
or branch of a trade one or more Trade Boards are to 
be established (s. 2). As to their constitution, see 
ss. 11-13. A Trade Board may establish District 
Trade Committees (s. 12). 

The duties of a Trade Board include the fixing of 
minimum time-rates and general minimum piece-rates 
(s. 4), and also the consideration of and reporting upon 
matters having reference to the industrial conditions 
in the trade, and which have been referred to it by the 
authorities (s. 3). * 

The rates only become obligatory by Order of the 
Board of Trade (s. 5), but prior to this they may have 
a limited operation (s. 7). Asyto enforcement of rates, 
see ss. 6, 9, 10, 14-18. Provision is made in s. 8 for 
persons employed by piece-work where there is a 
minimum time-rate but no general minimum piece-rate. 

20. Shop Acts. — These are now six in number (1892- 
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1912). The most recent and most far-rebelling came 
into operation on May 1, 1912. 

21. Bibliography.-lSee p. 206. J. H. G. 


FACTORY LAW: COLONIAL. 


Hours of Labour, 
Holidays . 
Overtime. 

Wages . 
Outworkers . 


Prevention of Infection. 
Stamping of Imported 
Goods. 

Seals for Women. 
Bibliography . 


Most of the British Colonies have Factory Acts on 
their statute books. These Acts deal with most of the 
matters dealt with in the British Factory Acts, such as 
inspection of factories, health, safety, accidents, fencing 
of machinery, etc., lire exits, etc., employment of 
children, hours of labour for women and children, 
dangerous and unhealthy trades. The following pro- 
visions, found in various Colonial Factory Acts, are 
particularly worthy of notice : — 

Hours of labour of men are regulated in New Zealand 
[1901] 18,* [1910] 3; South Australia [1907] 72, 73; 
Tasmania [1910] 52. 

Holidays are prescribed in New Zealand [1901] 33-35, 
[1907] 9, 11, 15. 

Overtime by men is restricted in New Zealand [1901] 
22, [1907] 6, [1910] 2, 3, 4 ; Tasmania [1910] 52. 

Overtime by women and children is restricted in New 
Zealand [1901] 22, [1902] 2, [1907] 6, [1910] 2, 3, 4 ; 
Queensland [1900] 24, [1908] 5. 14 ; New South Wales 
[1896] 37, [1909] 14 ; \ictoria [1905] 40, [1905, No. 2] 

* The numbers In squaro brackets — for example, [1900} — give 
the year in which tlie Act was passed. The smaller numbers — 
for example, 3, 9, etc. — give the numbers of the sections in 
which the provisions arc found. 
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8 ; South Australia [1907] 66, 67, 68, [1910] 16, 38, 40 ; 
Western Australia [1904] 22 ; Tasmania [1910] 51, 53 ; 
Quebec Revised Statutes, 1909, Art. 3,838 ; Nova 
Scotia [1901] 17-19, [1909] 3 ; New Brunswick [1905] 
7 ; British Columbia [1908] 13, 14 ; Manitoba [1902] 
12-14, [1904] 6, 7 ; Ontario [1887 ] 10, 11 (see Revised 
Statutes of Ontario, 1897), [1908] 1, 3, [1911] 1. 

Payment for overtime is regulated in New Zealand 
[1901] 22, [1910] 2, 3; Queensland [1900] 24, [1908] 
14 ; New South Wales [1896] 37 ; Victoria [1905] 
40, 90, Schedule V. ; South Australia [1907 ] 65, [1910] 
20 ; West Australia [1904] 22 ; Tasmania [1910] 51, 52. 

Wages are regulated in New Zealand [1901] 31, 
[1905] 2, 3, [1907] 14, [1910] 2; Queensland [1900] 
24, 25, 45, [1908] 12, 13; Wages Board Act, 1908; 
New South Wales 1 1896 ] 13 ; Minimum Wage Act, 1908 ; 
Victoria [1905] 75-126, 1 1905, No. 2] 15, 16, [1907] 2, 
7-18, 33, 34, [1909, No. 2] 2, 5- 12, 38, 39, [1910, No. 2] 
2-16; South Australia [1907] 78-140, [1908] 3, 4, 
[19 10] 18-35, 44, 45, 48, 50; Tasmania, Wages Board 
Act, 1910. 

Deductions from wages or truck arrangements are for* 
bidden or limited in New Zealand [1901] 23 ; New 
South Wales Truck Acts, 1900 and 1901 ; South Aus- 
tralia (1910] 17 ; West Australia [1904] 24 ; Truck 
Acts [1899] [1900] [1904]. 

Employment of outworkers is regulated in New Zealand 
[1901] 28-30 ; Queensland [1908] 0 ; New South Wales 
[1896] 14, 15 ; Victoria [1905 1 21-23, [1905, No. 2] 15, 
[1910, No. 2] 27 ; South Australia [1907] 18, 20, 
[1910] 8 ; West Australia [1904] 38 ; Tasmania [1910] 
17 ; British Columbia [1908] 57 ; Manitoba [1902] 56 ; 
Ontario [1900] 1. , 

Precautions against the contamination of food or textile 
fabrics by unhealthy workers arc taken in New Zealand 
[1901] 44, 45, [1902] 4 ; Queensland [1900] 34, 49 ; 
West Australia [1904] 28 ; New Brunswick [1905] 15. 
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Precautions against the manufacture, etc., of* goods in in- 
fected places are taken in New Zealand [1901] 48, [1907] 
13 ; Queensland [1900] 34, 49 ; New South Wales 
[1896] 25, [1909] 9 ; West Australia [1904] 30 ; Ontario 
[1900] 4, 5. ' 

Employment of persons incapacitated through ill-health 
is prohibited in New South Wales [1900] 4i ; Queens- 
land [1900] 49. 

Stamping of furniture , to show whether it is imported 
or not, is required in Victoria [1905] 67-74, [1905, No. 2] 

13, 14 ; West Australia [1904] 47. 

Seats for women in factories are required in Queens- 
land [1900] 33, [1908] 26 ; Now South Wales [1896] 24, 
[i909] 7. 

Saskatchewan received a Factories Act in 1909, and 
this was amended in 1911. 

Natal and Cape Colony have no Factory Acts. 

Shop Acts. — Several of the Colonics have Shop Acts, 
which deal with the following matters : — 

Closing time and hours of employment are regulated in 
New Zealand [1904] 3, 4, 5, 21-23, [1905] 3, 4-7; 
Queensland [1900] 51, 58, [1908] 16, 18-20, 24, 25; 
New South Wales [1896] 43, 44 ; hlarly Closing Acts, 
1899, 1900, 1910; Early Closing (Hairdressers’ Shops) 
Act, 1906 ; Saturday Half- holiday Act, 1910 ; Victoria 
[1905] 127-129, 132, 134-139, 144-146, [1905, No. 2] 
3, 18-30, [1907] 22, 23, 26, 27, 40, [1909, No. 2] 17, 
20, 22, [1910] 28, 32-34, 38-40, 43, 45 ; West Australia 
[1902] 4, 5, 7, 9, 12, [1904, No. 1] 4-6, 10, 11, 12, 

14, 15, [1904] 2, 3; Tasmania [1910] 59, 60; 
Manitoba [1902] ; Ontario [1888] 6-9, 39, 44 (see 
Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1897) ; Nova Scotia 
[1895]; British Columbia [1900] 3-12, 19, [1901] 7, 
9, 10, [1902] 2, [1907] 2 ; Cape of Good Hope— The 
Shop Assistants Act, 1899 ; The Half-holiday Act, 
i899. 

Exceptions are made in some Colonics with regard to 
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food shops *arid restaurants ; in others, with regard to 
chemists’ shops — for example, New Zealand [1001] 15, 
[1905] 3, 9 ; Queensland [1900] 50, 55, 57, [1908] 15, 23 ; 
Victoria [1905] 127, 128, Schedule IV., 145, 147, [1905, 
No. 2] £6 ; West Australia [1902] 8, 10, 23 ; Manitoba 
[1902]; Ontario [1888 1 44 (see Revised Statutes of 
Ontario, 1897) ; British Columbia [1900] 12, 13. 

Holidays are prescribed in New Zealand [1904] 8-20 ; 
Queensland [19(H)] 51, 52, 55, 56, 58, [1908 J 10-18, 21, 
22 ; New South Wales, Early Closing Acts [1899, 1900, 
1906, and 1910], Saturday Half-holiday Act [1910], 
Butchers’ Shops Sunday Closing Act [1902] ; Victoria 
[1905] 130, 131, 133, 137-139, 141-145, [1905, No. 2]. 
26, 30, 36, [1907] 19, 21, 29, 47, 48, [1909, No. 2] 13, 14, 
26-30, [1910, No. 2] 29-31, 35-37, 41, 44, 49, 50, 52, 
54; West Australia [1902] 4, 10, [1904, No. 1] 5, 11 ; 
Manitoba [1902] ; British Columbia [19(H)] 3, [1902] 2, 
[1907] 3 ; Cape of Good Hope, The Half-holiday Act 
[1899]. 

Overtime is regulated in New Zealand [1904] 4 ; 
Queensland [1900] 58 ; Victoria [1905] 146, 148, [1907] 
22, [1910] 39, 47, 48 ; West Australia [1902 1 9. ' 

Payment for overtime is prescribed in New Zealand 
[1904] 4 ; Victoria [1907 J 20, 23, [1909, No. 2] 37. 

Meal times are regulated in New Zealand [1904] 5 ; 
Queensland [19(H)] 24, 32, [1908] 10, 26 ; Victoria 
[1905] 146, [1909, No. 2] 18 ; West Australia [1902] 
9, 11 ; Nova Scotia [1895] 2 ; British Columbia [1900] 
19 ; Ontario [1888] 7, 12 (see Revised Statutes of 
Ontario, 1897). 

Precautions against contamination of food and clothing 
by unhealthy workers are enforced in New Zealand 
[1904] 29 ; Queensland [1900$ 34 ; British Columbia 
[1901] 8 ; Ontario [1888] 40 (Bakehouses). See Revised 
Statutes of Ontario, 1897. 

Offices. — Employment in offices is regulated in New 
Zealand by the Shops and Offices Acts, 1904 and 1905 ; 

7a 
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in New South Wales bv the Clerical Workcfs Act, 1910, 
which also enacts a minimum wage lor clerks. 
Bibliography.— See p. 20G. J. II. G. 


FACTORY LAW: INDIAN AND 
FOREIGN. 


1. Germany. 

2. France. 

3. Austria. 

4. Belgium. 

5. Switzer land. 
C. Italy. 


7. Holland. 

8. Norway. 

9. The United States. 

10. India. 

11. Japan. 

12. Bibliography. 


1. Germany. — The Industrial Code of June 1891, as 
modified by the Acts of 1891, 1903, 1908, and 1911, 
and Orders made in pursuance thereof, applies to the 
whole Empire. The hours of women, young persons, 
and children are regulated. Sunday labour is for- 
bidden, and holidays are appointed. There are the 
usual provisions for securing the safety, health, and 
morality of workers, while dangerous and unhealthy 
trades are regulated by special rules. The truck system 
is also dealt with. 

The Employment oj Children Act , 1903, regulates child 
labour during out-of-school hours. 

The Home Work Act , 1911, regulates the sanitary 
conditions of premises where outworkers are engaged, 
and requires particulars of work and wages and lists of 
outworkers to be furnished. 

The various states of the Empire have the right to 
enact more stringent measures, and many of them 
do so. 

2. France. — A Labour Code ( Code du Travail et de la 
Frevoyance Socialc) regulates the hours of men, women, 
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and children, and makes provisions for their health, 
safety, and morality. 

It is worthy of note that there is an exact limitation 
of the weights which may be carried, pushed, or hauled 
by wonthri and children. 

There is a Schedule of dangerous trades, and special 
rules are issued. The truck system, Sunday labour, 
and holidays aro all dealt with. 

3. Austria has an Industrial Code (1885), which has 
been amended by various laws passed in 1805, 1897, 
1902, 1905, 1907, and 1911. Numerous occupations 
are specifically excluded, such as agriculture and 
forestry and related industries, ordinary unskilled 
manual labour, domestic service, transport service, etc. 
But shops and stores are included. 

The Code is supplemented by numerous Orders. 

The hours of men, women, and children arc regu- 
lated, and intervals of rest prescribed in the course of 
each working day. There are provisions relating to 
safety, health, Sunday rest, the truck system, etc. 
Dangerous trades are dealt with by special rules. An 
Act of 1911 forbids night work by women. 

4. Belgium. — Factory legislation may be said to have 
commenced in 1887. The Acts of 1887, 1888, and 
1889, supplemented by decrees, ordinances, and regula- 
tions, are for the. protection of males under sixteen 
and females under twenty-one, and make no provision 
for adults, except women after confinement. An Act 
of 1911 does, however, prohibit night work by women ; 
and an Act of 1905 secures to all, adults (with exceptions) 
as well as minors, a {Sunday holiday. 

Payment of wages, the truck system, etc., are dealt 
witli in the Act of 1887 ; while provisions relating to 
hours of labour, night work, health, and safety, with a 
Schedule of dangerous trades (regarding which special 
rules are issued), are contained in the Act of 1889. 

5. Switzerland. — The Confederation has power under 
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the Constitution to establish uniform regulations con- 
cerning employment of children in factories, and the 
hours of labour for adults. The basis of the labour 
legislation of the Confederation is the Factory Law of 
1877. This regulates the hours of labour of men /women, 
and children, and night work. It makes provision for 
Sunday rest, and for the safety and health of workers, 
dangerous trades being regulated by special rules. 
Factory occupiers must publish rules as to conditions of 
employment, discharge, wages, fines, etc. The amount 
of the fines is limited, and they must be used for the 
benefit of the employees — cjj. in relief funds. 

The Cufttons legislate also, the regulation of the 
labour of children and young persons being largely in 
their hands. In more than half of the Cantons, Appren- 
ticeship Laws are in force. These are worthy of some 
notice. 

6. Italy • — The Industrial Laws are those of June 1902 
and July 1907, that of November 1907 (the ‘ Unified 
Text’), and an amending law of 1910. The hours of 
women and children and night work are regulated, 
and intervals of rest and weekly rest-days and holidays 
are prescribed. There are provisions relating to health 
and safety, and to dangerous, fatiguing, and unhealthy 
trades. Dangerous trades are scheduled. 

7. Holland. — The Labour Act (Arb fids wet), 1911, and 
Orders made thereunder, regulate the hours and con- 
ditions of work of women and young persons. Night 
work for young persons under seventeen is prohibited, 
no exceptions being made. 

The safety and health of workers are secured by the 
Safety Act ( Veiliglieidswct ), 1895, and its amending 
Acts. v> 

The Nuisances Act (II indent'd), 1875, and amending 
Acts, regarding permits for carrying on continuous 
trades, etc., are more for the protection of the general 
public interests. 
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The Civil Code and its amending Act of 1907 contain 
provisions relating to truck, particulars of piecework, 
etc. 

8. Norway. — The Factory Act of 1909 regulates the 
hours (5f labour of young persons under sixteen, and 
contains provisions for the safety and health of workers, 
dangerous trades being scheduled. The truck system 
is dealt with, and Sunday rest prescribed. 

The Eighty-ninth Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour, 
Washington, U.S.A., 1910, contains a very lengthy 
article on Child Labour Legislation in Europe, by 
0. W. A. Veditz. 

9. The United States. — As the various states of the 
Union Jrave their own particular Factory Laws, of 
varying^ degrees of stringency and laxity, a brief 
summary of American Factory Legislation is an im- 
possibility. The reader is therefore referred to the 
following publications of the Washington Bureau of 
Labour : 10th Special lfcport on the Labour Laws of 
the United States, 1904 ; the 85th Bulletin, November 
1909, containing a Review of the Labour Legislation of 
1908 and 1909 ; the 52nd, 62nd, 73rd, and 9lst Bulletins. 

10. India. — The Indian Factory Act of 1910 applies 
to factories where more than forty-nine persons are 
simultaneously employed, though the Local Government 
may extend the operation of the Act to factories em- 
ploying not less than twenty. In textile factories the 
hours of labour arc fixed for men, women, and children ; 
in non- textile factories for women and children only. 
A child is a person between nine and fourteen years of 
age. Night work is regulated, and a Sunday rest or 
some other holiday during the week is prescribed. 
There are numerous provisions* as in the English Acts, 
relating to cleanliness, sanitation, artificial humidity, 
accidents, etc., though the regulations as to the fencing 
of machinery arc not so good. The maximum fine for 
contraventions of the Act is 200 rupees (£13). 
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11. Japan.— The first; Factory Act was pastel in March 
1910. It applies to factories with more than fifteen 
employees, and to ail places where the work is dan- 
gerous or unhealthy*. The employment of children 
under twelve (in certain cases ten) is forbidden. The 
hours of women and children are regulated, and so is 
night work, and women and children are entitled to at 
least two holidays per month. No direct provision is 
made for the fencing of machinery, but; young persons 
must not be cm ployed in dangerous and un healthy places. 
The maximum fine for contraventions of the Act is 500 
yen (£51, 5s.). The Act also deals with the subject 
of Workmen's Compensation, and makes the employers 
liable not only for accidents but. for illness, 

For particulars respect ing the yearly changHf in and 
additions to the Labour Laws of the principal countries 
of the world, the Annuaire Belgique (a yearly publication 
of the Belgian Labour Department) may be consulted. 

12. Bibliography. — Redgrave $ Factory Acts , etc. The 

Statutes of the Various British Colonies. Violet B. 
Markham, The Factory and Shop Acts of the British 
Dominions (1906). The Bulletins of the Bureau of 
Labour, Washington, U.8.A. The Annuaire Belgique , a 
yearly publication of the Belgian Labour Department. 
The periodical publications of the British Association 
for Labour Legislation. J. H. G. 
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FACTORY MANAGEMENT. 


1. Working Hours . 

2. Tinto- keeping. 

3. Management . 

4. Drawing Office . 

5. Stores and Purchasing 

Department. 

6. Pattern Shop. 

7. Foundry. 


8. Machine Shops . 

9. Filling and Assembly 

Shop . 

10. Room. 

11. ]F o r ft .s' il/ a n age rs 

Office. 

12. Factory Expense . 

13. Bibliography. 


Although the work of the publicity ami sales branches 
of modem factories is of extreme importance to the 
general welfare and success of any firm, it must not be 
forgotten that whatever profits accrue are largely due 
to the organization which has control over the inside 
management. Years ago, when industrialism was in 
its infancy, large profits were made under conditions 
which to-day appear lax and haphazard. Strenuous 
and ever-increasing competition, the invention of labour- 
saving machinery, and the spread of technical education 
have introduced fresh elements into industrial life, 
which have had the result of producing a much higher 
efficiency than that formerly known or sought. A 
modern system of factory organization is like a high- 
class machine tool — it cun be done without, but not 
economically. Specialization has become the order of 
the day, and it is now possible to fix standards 
which could not easily have been adopted in factories 
dealing with a variety of work. There is no doubt 
specialization — in the great majority of cases — spells 
cheapness of production anil ^ greater efficiency ; but 
the possibility of too bigoted an out look must be avoided. 
Many mistakes, entailing the loss of considerable sums 
and retarding progress, were due to the restricted 
ideas of the electrical engineer when the question of 
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textile-mill driving was first considered, the .work being 
thought similar in most respects to ordinary factory 
driving. A narrow outlook in factory management is 
a deplorable and costly state. No hard and fast rules 
of conduct can be laid down ; broad principle# should 
be studied, but particular methods adopted. 

Although, in the following matter relative to factory 
management, the type of factory selected is an engineer- 
ing works employing about a thousand men, making 
certain standard lines of machines, besides doing general 
work, the basic principles will be found useful in any 
kind of factory. 

Wherever possible, the inside management should be 
consulted as to the site and lay-out of any new works. 
It will be easily understood that a poorly- designed 
lay-out will hamper production, as a particular piece of 
work may, instead of passing continuously onwards 
towards the delivery end, have to be carried back for a 
certain operation, thus increasing handling and trans- 
portation. A well -designed lay-out. is shown in Fig. 1, 
and it will be seen from the indicating arrows that the 
jol) is always moving forward towards the delivery end. 

The inside management should also have an authori- 
tative voice in the question of the driving means to be 
installed, as in many instances the employment of 
small motors will materially reduce the yearly power 
bill. Take the case, for instance, in which a machine 
is only used intermittently and shafting is hung ad- 
jacent to if-, such shafting being continuously at Avork, 
although the machine may be stopped for the best part 
of a day. 

1. Working Hours. — The working hours should be fixed 
by the inside management. Most of the engineering 
firms of this country start Avork at six o’clock in the 
morning, Avith two breaks for meals, the first from 8 to 
8.30 for breakfast, the second, in the middle of the day 
(being of an hour's duration), for dinner. A number of 
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firms, however, have adopted the one- break system. 
A fifty- two-hour week can be made by working from 
7 a.m. to 12 a.m., and from 1 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. The 
latter arrangement has been well received, and is ex- 


RAJLWA* 



Fig. 1. 


tremely popular with both manufacturers and operatives 
who have once tried it. 9 
2. Time-keeping. — The system of time-keeping which 
can be best recommended is that in which cards are 
used in connection with a recording clock, starting and 
stopping times being printed or stamped on the cards. 
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At the end of the week, when the amount# of wages 
is entered on it, the card is signed by the workman, 
and handed back as a receipt. No other system lends 
itself so well to an accountant’s periodical check, to 
detect fraud in the payment of wages, as this. AVhcre 
the workmen are paid by time, the vexed question of 
fines for unpunctuality often arises. A new system, 
which has been adopted with a certain amount of 
success, is to reverse the old order, and to offer premiums 
for punctuality. 

3. Management. — The management of a company is 
generally vested in two offices, with a personnel as 
follows : — The General Manager, who is ultimately 
responsible to the board of directors for the technical 
and commercial success of the firm. He should be a 
good all-round man, trained as an engineer, and having 
a grasp of all the departments sufficient to know when 
they are being well run, and particularly having a 
weight of character which ensures respect for his 
leadership and decisions. The Secretary is also directly 
responsible to the board of directors, but his duties are 
generally solely concerned with the financial and legal 
affairs of the company, though they frequently include 
the general supervision of the clerical staff. 

The Works Manager is the chief lieutenant of the 
General Manager, having charge of all manufacturing 
work, which is, after all, the business of the company. 

4. Drawing Office. — The division of responsibility 
for design varies in different classes of work. In 
electrical firms it is the practice to have a staff of 
highly qualified men, termed designers, who conduct 
the technical correspondence, and settle the electrical 
dimensions of the machines. The responsibility for the 
mechanical details rests chiefly with the drawing office. 
In lion-electrical firms it is more the custom for the 
chief draughtsmen to act as chief designers. When 
several varieties of machines are made, he is assisted 
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by senior* draughtsmen who are specialists in their 
particular brano lies. 

There is no branch of engineering where salaries vary 
so much as among draughtsmen. 

It however, a mistaken economy to save money 
by employing semi- qualified men for important work 
in this department, as differences of several per cent, 
in the cost of a job arc easily made in the design. 

It is modern practice, and is indispensable in a large 
works, to fully detail every part of a machine. Gener- 
ally a related group of parts is shown on one drawing, 
while some firms have a separate drawing for each piece 
for repetition work. The recommended standard sizes 
of drawings are about 20 in. by 38 in., 19 in. by 26 in., 
13 in. by 19 in., and correspondence note-paper size 
for sketches. All drawings should be traced, so that 
blue prints may be sent to the shop. If many prints 
are to be made, a mechanical printing- frame with 
artificial light should be used, together with a system 
for drying the wet prints after development. With 
such an equipment a large print can be made, ready 
for dispatch, in about ten minutes. 

Records of drawings are of two kinds — the serial 
number and the classified records. For the first, it is 
a good plan to have a separate series of numbers for 
each size of sheet, which makes filing easier, and also 
saves time finding drawings in the shop. The classified 
record is perhaps best arranged in the following way: — 
Every machine should have a list of its drawings made 
on semi-transparent paper, the list being properly titled, 
and giving the order number in which the machine was 
made. Blue prints from these lists are bound in ex- 
panding folders, so that, conveniently adjacent to each 
senior draughtsman, a record of all work of his section 
can be arranged. Every detail on a drawing should 
have an item number, and in a table in the corner of 
the drawing should be given full particulars of each item. 
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Arv special jigs required should be marked in this 
table, a suitable form for which is shown in Fig. 2. 

No jigs should be made without the issue of a tool 
number by the drawing office, as otherwise there is risk 
not only of duplication of jigs, but of mistakes*'in the 
shop after changes in design. Whenever several jigs 
are required for successive operations on the same 
piece, the sequence of the operations should be stated 
on the drawings. 

Minor changes on drawings should be recorded by 
footnotes on the drawings, each footnote having a 
consecutive number. For more important changes a 
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Fig. 2. 


record print should be kept of the previous arrangement, 
and, of course, no drawings should ever be destroyed. 

All detail parts or groups of parts, which by reason 
of frequent use are made for stock, should have a 
distinctive piece or reference number. 

Patterns should, of course, each bear a number ; and, 
in addition to the serial register of these numbers, all 
standard patterns, such as pulleys, gears, bearings, 
hand- wheels, etc., should be indexed together on card 
records. 

Finished details or groups of details, which by reason 
of frequent use are made for stock, should have a 
piece or reference number. 

Alt orders to the shop should be accompanied by a 
list, made up in the drawing office, of all material to be 
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used in a jbb, even such stock details as nuts and screws 
being (sailed for. Copies of this material sheet should 
go to all manufacturing departments concerned, and 
also to the works manager’s office and stores. 

A useful form of material list, which may profitably 
be reproduced by blue printing for standard work, is 
given in Fig. 3. 

5. Stores and Purchasing Department.— The stores 
should be under the superintendence of the purchaser. 
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On the receipt of a material list, the parts to be 
purchased outside will be immediately ordered, with 
suitable date of delivery. Other parts required, such 
as bar, nuts, bolts, and finished parts, will be entered 
on the stock card, for which a form is shown in Fig. 4. 
The commonly employed mefliod of keeping accounts 
of stock in a ledger is nowadays considered incon- 
venient, owing to the greater difficulty of classification 
and handling ; therefore a stock card, a good form 
of which is shown in Fig. 4, is employed as stated. 
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Lack of space prevents a detailed explanation of the 
entries on this card, but a careful study of its columns 
will be sufficient. Also the method of entering good 
stock returned to the stores on cancelled orders, and 
other such slight complications, present little (lifticulty. 
It is practically impossible that every card of the 
thousands required to keep the stock of an engineering 
works should always be exactly correct, except at an 
unwarranted expense in clerical labour. It is therefore 
essential for success that the stock cards be kept in the 
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the ‘ ord(fr level,’ a fresh stock is ordered. If, before 
this order is completed, the stock drops below the 
minimum, the order must be actively hurried. 

It should be noted that each item on the material list 
is givfcn a number, so that, when a foreman requires 
certain material, he writes a brief note saying, in effect ; 

‘ Please give bearer material for Items , Order 

N ’ The storekeeper then refers to his material 

list, gives out the requested items, which are signed for 
by the bearer, and then hands the material list to the 
stock clerk, who immediately prices out these items. 
If this immediate pricing of the material is properly 
carried out, there is no reason why the cost of the job 
as it proceeds should not be turned into the cost office 
every day, as is described later. Naturally there are 
occasionally omissions from the material list, and in 
such cases the foreman must sign a special requisition 
to obtain this material. Stock required for plant repairs 
and extension, jigs, experimental work, and general 
supplies, such as waste, oil, and solder, will also be 
ordered on the foreman’s requisition. 

Of course there is a limit to the minimum value of 
material booked out on the stock card. It would be 
absurd to enter up a canful of oil or a handful of waste, 
but it is none the less essential that a stock card be 
kept for such supplies, showing how much is bought and 
at what price. 

This system of storckeeping is not expensive to keep 
up, and is of untold value in a works of the size con- 
sidered. 

The total works cost of a job is an extremely im- 
portant matter, and a scheme should be devised which 
will enable the works managed to ascertain the approxi- 
mate cost of a job within a few hours. It may be 
thought that an organization to effect this is almost an 
impossibility ; but there is, in the north of England, at 
least one very efficiently organized works where a system 
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is employed that, although it has probably taken years 
to devise, is now worked smoothly and easily. Briefly, 
the system is operated on the following lines : To each 
job is given a letter and number, the former relative to 
the special class of work, the latter being con- 
tinuation of orders received. The letters also indicate 
whether the job requires fresh drawings, alteration of 
drawings or patterns, whether it is for a direct order, 
or for stock, or for a repair job. Each workman has 
two time-sheets — one used on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday; the other on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. The workmen, with the supervision of the 
foremen, enter on their sheets the denoting letter of the 
job, a brief description of the article, and the time 
spent on the job. Several periods of time for different 
jobs may thus be entered on one sheet. The sheets 
for Monday are taken to the time-keeper’s office — 
which in this instance houses a small but important 
staff — and on Tuesday the details are entered on to 
special forms, one form to each job. The materials 
necessary for the job are requisitioned on a form signed 
by the foreman and checked by the storekeeper. All 
material not used is returned to the stores, and credited. 
The storekeeper’s sheets for Monday are delivered first 
thing on Tuesday morning, as in the case of the work- 
men’s cards, and the details entered on the various job 
forms. Thus the amount of time spent on a job on a 
particular day, and the materials used on that day for 
the job, are entered on a sheet the following day. The 
rate of wages being known and the cost of materials, it 
is an easy matter to estimate the actual cost in labour 
and materials of a particular piece of work ; while by 
adding a known percentage for shop costs, dead ex- 
penses, etc., the manager can estimate the total cost of 
the job, and thus fix his price or check his expenditure 
if the price has already been fixed. The general prin- 
ciple involves checking the time and labour on each job 
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daily. Outside jobs — erecting — can be checked in a 
similar manner, and by constant watching much waste 
can be saved. In the foundry the floating labour cannot 
easily be accredited to any particular job, and therefore 
another system must be devised. 

6. Pattern Shop. — Orders for patterns should go direct 
to the pattern shop, with instructions as to the class 
of pattern required. 

Those who are familiar with the economy of machine 
patterns will err on the side of making them too fre- 
quently rather than too seldom, which is generally the 
case. While pattern-making is a handicraft, it is 
capable of being materially helped by a proper equip- 
ment of planing machines, band and circular saws, etc. 
Since the suitability of a pattern for its purpose has a 
considerable bearing on the cost of moulding, there 
must be particularly amicable relations between the fore- 
men of the pattern shop and the foundry. The numbers 
on patterns should always be marked in raised figures, 
and a card record should be kept of all patterns. Pat- 
terns should always be inspected when returned from 
the foundry, and those made in combination should be 
examined by the checker before being sent out. 

7. Foundry. — Orders for casting should be trans- 
ferred on to a separate card kept for each pattern by the 
foundry clerk. At the same time, the pattern should 
be got from the stores and a tag fixed to it, giving the 
number of castings required and the delivery date, 
which makes it easy for the foreman to put work in 
hand. 

It is customary to group most castings into three 
classes according to weight and cost of moulding, arid 
to fix a uniform price per pou*d for each class. In the 
case of more difficult work, such as cylinders, the time 
of moulding should be taken, and the cost reckoned 
accordingly. Men whose training is not much higher 
than that of a casual labourer can be put on machine 
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moulding, but such a section should be fairly well 
isolated from the rest of the shop to minimize grievances 
among the skilled moulders. For light work, girls are 
sometimes employed to make small cores ; but, unless a 
foundry does an unusually large amount of suck-work, 
it is advisable to keep clear of female labour. 

If a foundry is not large enough to retain a chemist, 
occasional analysis should certainly lie made in outside 
laboratories. 

The commercial efficiency of both brass aud iron 
foundries can best be gauged by comparison of costs 
with outside prices, and there should be no hesitat ion in 
placing work outside occasionally when prices are lower. 
Foundries engaged in competitive work naturally get 
tuned to a higher efficiency than is readily attained 
by a non-competitive foundry in an engineering works. 

8. Machine Shops. — It is here that congestion of 
work is most felt, and the attention of the works 
manager is largely concent, rated on this department. 

In arranging the shop, all machines should be grouped 
in sections, so that those of a similar class are together 
(see Fig. 1), the large machines being under the 
travelling crane. 

The route taken by the work should be planned so 
that all material progresses through successive opera- 
tions in the machine and fitting 'shops to its ultimate 
destination in the stores or shipping department, with 
a minimum of transportation, as previously stated. 

In some works it is customary for all castings to pass 
through a castings store, which retains all surplus stock, 
but more generally they are placed round the machines 
oA which the first operation is to be performed. 

The castings should always be accompanied by a 
delivery note in duplicate, one note for each order number, 
stating description, weight, and class for pricing. In- 
structions to the workman are best given on a tag, as 
illustrated in Fig. 5. 
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It may# be remarked that repetition work will, of 
course, be done piecework, and special jobs day work. 
It is generally found advisable to have a small staff of 
specially trained piecework or rate fixers, the prices 
being ‘ce corded on cards for future reference. In 
addition to the work tag illustrated above, the workman 
is handed a job ticket, stating the piecework price, etc., 
on which the time taken by the job is entered, and 
which is finally passed to the wages department. 

For accurate repetition work each piece should be 
gauged, and for small parts girls may be well employed, 
provided they are isolated and the work is in sufficient 
quantity to justify this arrangement. 


O 


ORDER No 5924 To BE VTNIShE D 

DRAW lire. No 19314 /3Afi*/-/2 

DESCRIPTION 6 Bear tnqs 

OPERATIONS !*•](* Ont^ * 8qbt*tr_ ^ 


Fia. 5. 


9. Fitting and Assembly Shop. — As in the machine 
shop, piecework should always be arranged for repe- 
tition work ; and frequently on large assembly work 
it is an advantage to make contracts with the leading 
hands, who share out the bonuses in proportion to the 
rate of wages and time worked by their helpers. 

After assembly all work should be inspected, and, 
where necessary, tested before shipment, the responsible 
officials signing inspection sheets, which are filed for 
future reference. % 

10. Tool Room.— This department should be par- 
ticularly convenient for the machine shop, and almost 
equally so for the fitting shop. Like the stores, it 
should be fenced with netting. It generally contains 
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blue prints for the shop, small tools and gauges, jigs, 
jig and tool makers with the necessary machine tool 
equipment, and also the jig draughtsman. The blue 
prints should be mounted on boards, and, like small 
tools, only given out on check. a - 

Whatever standard small tools are served out to a 
workman, they must be recorded, as a check on what 
he returns on leaving. Any tools worn out or broken 
should only be replaced on receipt of the old ones, 
together with a note signed by the foreman. 

When a turner is given a set of turning tools, these 
would, of course, be exchanged at the tool room for new 
ones, as required, without the formality of a signature. 

All gauges and jigs should be periodically checked, 
and absolutely condemned when the inaccuracy is 
greater than the fixed amount. All drills, reamers, 
milling cutters, etc., should be ground only in the tool 
room. The jig draughtsman is best placed in the tool 
room, under the supervision of the foreman. 

11. Works Manager’s Office. — In addition to engineer- 
ing supervision, an important duty of the works man- 
ager’s staff is to see that delivery dates are kept. The 
importance of keeping deliveries cannot be too strongly 
urged, and is best accomplished by having certain men 
whose sole duty it is to keep track of orders. It is not 
the duty of these production men* or ‘ chasers ’ to in any 
way interfere with the duties of the foreman, but to 
advise the relative urgency of the orders, and see that 
all the components of an order reach the fitting shop 
in time. ‘ Chasing * is to a large extent useless unless 
well backed up by the authority of the works manager. 
The amount of work normally in hand in each depart- 
ment, especially in the feeder departments (for example, 
the foundry and machine shops), in a general sense 
governs dates. If the average delivery dates on orders 
is, say, three months, the number of weeks’ work each 
department should have in hand can be roughly fixed. 
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It is, then* most strongly recommended that the works 
manager should make it his special business to see that 
the proper amount is not exceeded, rather than to hurry 
personally the particular orders which are for the time 
being deemed urgent. 

Exceptional efforts should be made to prevent con- 
gestion of work in any department., even to the extent 
of putting work out or starting a night shift. 

The bearing which quick progress of work through 
the shop has upon the earning capacity of the circulat- 
ing capital is too seldom fully realized. Financial em- 
barrassments are generally the result of contraction in 
the circulating capital, due to t rado depression or certain 
specially unfortunate contracts. The reduced circulat- 
ing capital is then sometimes temporarily unable to 
bridge the period between the payment, for purchases 
and of wages on the one hand, and the receipt of money 
from sales on the other. It is difficult, without incurring 
reflection on the credit of a company, to defer its own 
payments or unduly press its trade debtors. If, how- 
ever, by careful organization of manufacture the 
amount of work in progress, which represents tied-up 
circulating capital, can be reduced, temporary diffi- 
culties may be bridged over. 

This reduction of the ratio of work in progress to 
total turnover should always be kept well in sight, 
for its advantages are threefold. They are : a certain 
reduction in the cost price per machine ; a reduced capital 
for a given turnover; and increased business, due to 
prompt delivery. 

12. Factory Expense. — The allocation of a proper 
proportion of the factory expense to each order is a 
practice in which there is a very wide difference of 
opinion, and its proper exposition is too long a task 
to undertake here. 

One often hears it stated that a works making large 
and small machines of a certain class is unable to make, 
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say, the small machines pay. An investigation of such 
cases would often show that the trouble was due to a 
wrong apportionment of the factory expense, by which 
the small work was charged too much and the heavy 
work too little. 

It may be stated that it is generally considered in- 
accurate and obsolete practice to distribute the factory 
expense in proportion to the cost of material on machines, 
or even in proportion to the total cost of a machine, as 
that is equivalent to placing a certain amount on 
material. 

The more general practice in engineering works is to 
divide the factory expense as a percentage on wages, 
making certain differences according to whether the 
work is machining or filling, etc. 

Witli cither of these systems the variation in the ratio 
which the almost constant factory expense bears to the 
wages or output, which fluctuate considerably, causes 
variations in the apparent cost of a given machine 
according to whether it is built in slack or busy times. 
Further, there may be undesirable discrepancies between 
different classes of machines, as instanced above. 

A system adopted by certain progressive firms shows 
the bearing of state of trade and certain other im- 
portant factors on the total cost price. Briefly de- 
scribed, a certain portion of the factory expenses is 
charged at a fixed amount per hour of labour, whether 
the worker be a tradesman, labourer, or boy, and 
whether the works is busy or slack. A certain other 
portion is charged at a fixed amount, per hour for each 
machine according to its class, again quite irrespective 
of the state of trade. 

When the works is fiiily employed, these two rates 
absorb all the factory expense. In times when the 
works are not employed up to full capacity, the un- 
absorbed balance, of these rates makes what is called 
a supplementary rate, which is allocated among the 
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men who* are employed and the machines which are 
working during the relatively slack time. 

The charge on orders from the supplementary rate, 
although included in the final cost of the' output, is 
clearly ^distinguished, so that the amount by which the 
costs vary according to the state of trade is clearly 
separated from variations caused by more or less 
efficient work. This system has many advantages, and 
is worthy of serious consideration. 

The following list of books may be found useful as 
works of reference in relation to Factory Management : — 

13. Bibliography. — Francis C. Burton, The .Commer- 
cial Management of Engineering Works (Manchester : 
The Scientific Publishing Co.). Emile Garcke and J. M. 
Fells, Factory Accounts (London : Crosby Lockwood 
and Sons, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill). 
Arthur II. Barker, The Management of Engineering 
Workshops (Manchester : The Technical Publishing Co., 
Ltd.). Charles II. Carpenter, Profit-making in Shop and 
Factory Management (New York : Published by the 
Engineering Magazine). H. Spencer, The Commercial 
Organization of Engineering Factories (London : E. and 
F. N. Spon). R. Grimshaw, Modern Workshop Hints 
(London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd.). 

F. N. 

Factory System, Origin of. See Industrialism, His- 
tory OF. 

Factories, Heating of. See Factory Construction. 

Factories, Lighting of. See Factory Construction. 

Factories, Sanitation of. See Factory Construction. 

Factories, Ventilation of. See Factory Construc- 
tion. • 

Feudalism. See Labour. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


1. History. 

Types oj Society. 

(1.) A {filiated Societies. 
(2.) Centralized So- 
cieties. 

(3.) Local Societies. 
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ship. 
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3. Women s Societies and 

7. Bibliography. 


1. History • — There is do question that the branch 
of mutual thrift known as the Friendly Society Move- 
ment was originally the outcome of a need felt by 
the ranks of the poor (as the industrial classes used to 
be called) after the losses sustained by the wholesale 
suppression of the religious Gilds of the Middle Ages, 
which was carried out in the first year of the reign of 
Edward VI., under the cloak of religious reform. It 
was the beginning of the ‘ great pi 1 age ’ inaugurated 
by the council of the boy king. For example, the 
niles of the Gild of St. James the Apostle, Garliekhithe, 
London (1375), required an annual subscription of 2s. 
from every member, besides which free gifts were 
devoted to the maintenance of the 4 brethren and 
sustren 9 (sistren) at the quarterly meetings. The sick 
and disablement benefit was provided for as follows : 
‘If any of the Brotherhood fall in such mischief that 
he hath nought, nor for old age, and for other mischief 
of feebleness is unable to help himself, and has dwelled 
in the Brotherhood seven years, he shall have from 
the Common Box 13d. every week for the term of life 
or until he be recovered/ The 13d., in present money 
value, would mean 10s. a week. 

These Gilds were spread all over the country, so that 
there was scarcely a rural village that did not possess 
its Gild-house and lauds in connection with tlie parish 
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church. EJpfoe, writing in 1697, has much to say in 
support of Friendly Societies, as the successors of the 
Gilds, though not a single good word for life insurance ; 
and it is evident from his article on the same, in his 
Essay Projects , that these societies had already 

gained recognition, and that their value had begun to 
be realized, as an association of 4 a number of people 
entering into a mutual compact to help one another in 
case disaster or distress should fall upon them/ 

Of the 300 Friendly Societies that were centenarian 
in 1905, some half-dozen date bach their foundation 
prior to Defoe’s essay, while two-thirds of the 300 
belong to the eighteenth century. Nearly all of these 
are of the local type, but, under changed conditions 
of labour, they are yearly declining in number. One 
of the first, applications of this principle of com- 
bination as an insurance against losses was that of 
seamen, especially those belonging to the merchant 
service, for whom little or no provision was made. 
Among the survivals, though in greatly reduced cir- 
cumstances, we have the United General Sea Box of 
Borrowstounness Friendly Society (1634). Another 
society, better known to history, is the Incorporation 
of Carters in Leith, which was instituted before Queen 
Mary landed at the Port of Edinburgh from France, 
and engaged the services of the Incorporation as a 
means of transport to Holyrood. 

The oldest registered society in England is the 
‘ Friendly Benefit Society held at the “ Norfolk Arms,” 
Ivimcy Street, Bethnal Green ’ (1687). It owes its 
origin, as does the Society of Lintot and that of Nor- 
mandy, to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and 
the consequent demolition of*the Protestant churches 
in France. The members of the one were refugees 
belonging to the church of Lintot ; the members of the 
other fled from High and Low Normandy. 

The surviving societies of the eighteenth century 
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were all enrolled under the first general Act for the 
protection of such bodies, known as the ‘Rose Act’ 
(1793), the above two being respectively No. 3 and 
No. 2 on the first register. It is only just to the Gilbert 
Act of 1782 to state that it was the intent-ur'i of its 
promoter to confer similar privileges and immunities 
for the encouragement of Friendly Societies as those 
subsequently contained in the later enactment. The 
good side, however, of the earlier piece of State socialism 
was whittled away in its course through Parliament. 
As the 1 Rose Act ’ conferred by law on societies the 
chief privileges and exemptions which they have enjoyed 
for close on a hundred and twenty years, and to which 
certain objection has recently been made, it is necessary 
to enumerate them : exemption from fees upon enrol- 
ment (at Quarter Sessions), from stamp duty on bonds ; 
summary proceedings to recover funds from defaulting 
officers and trustees; priority of claim for moneys on 
assets of deceased or bankrupt officers, etc. ; settlement 
of disputes by arbitration without recourse to the law ; 
and exemption of members from operation of the old 
law of parochial settlement, until they become actually 
chargeable to the parish. This Act became the basis 
of all further legislation. 

A marked feature belonging to the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the prevalence of female membership in 
ordinary societies, as well as the establishment of 
numerous societies for female members only. Eden 
(Stale of the Poor , 1797) states that women’s benefit 
clubs were common in his day, but that they were, 
even then, on the decline. The inequality of legal 
protection operated adversely in the case of married 
women, since they wei*e unable to hold property. 
Either the husband appropriated the wife’s benefits — 
the investment of her own earnings and forethought — 
or allowed her no voice in the disbursement of her 
benefits. As a consequence, for example, the benefit 
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clubs of women luce- makers and weavers, scattered 
throughout the country, died out. The same may be 
said of male clubs, owing to their bad finance. The 
latter, however, sprang up again in stronger forms, 
while the former continued for eighty years longer to 
be so handicapped as to arrest all attempts at per- 
manent revival ; yet, in spite of unequal treatment, 
nineteen existing female societies are centenarian, the 
oldest dating back to 1780. 

The eighteenth century also saw the birth of the 
secret Orders or Fraternities (see later). The Inde- 
pendent United Order of Mechanics was established in 
1 7 fib, the United Ancient Order of Druids in 1781, and 
in Scotland the Order of Free Gardeners in 1715. There 
was also the Order of Gregorians in England, but 
it has disappeared, together with the two oldest 
Unities of Oddfellows — the Loyal Ancient and the 
Loyal Patriotic. Both were 4 loyal,’ only the one 
drank to the ‘ king over the water/ and the other to 
1 King George.’ Wilkes and Sir George Savillo were 
members of a lodge of Oddfellows which was obliged 
to close its doors, owing to the violent political speeches 
made at its meetings by the former against the Govern- 
ment. There were also Foresters of the Royal Order 
(the parent of the existing Ancient Order), and the 
Order of the Goldeit Fleece (Bradford), founded by 
German workmen who introduced the stuff trade into 
England. 

2. Types Ol Society, — Passing on to the nineteenth 
century, the Friendly Society system of mutual thrift 
had so far been developed as to require classification 

according to types, as follows : — 

* 

Friendly Societies. 


1. Affiliated. 


2. Centralized. 


3. Local. 
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The general distinction between the" collective 
Frieudly Society or Benefit Club and the individualistic 
Savings Bank is well put in the Report of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons (1825) : — 

* Whenever there is a contingency, the cheapest way of pro- 
viding against it is by uniting with others, so that each man 
may subject himself to a small deprivation, in order that no 
man may be subjected to a great loss. He upon whom the con- 
tingency does not fall does not get his money back again, nor 
does ho get for it any visible or tangible benefit ; but he obtains 
security against ruin, and consequent peace of mind. IIo upon 
whom the contingency does fall, gels all that those, whom fortune 
lias exempted from it, have lost in hard money, and is thus 
enabled to sustain an event which would otherwise overwhelm 
him. 

4 The individual depositor, not the contributor to a common 
fund, is really the speculator. If no sickness attack him during 
his ycais of strength and activity, and he die# before ho is past 
labour, ho has boon successful in his speculation ; but if ho fall 
sick at an early period, or if he live to old age, he is a great 
loser. For his savings, with their accumulations, will support 
him but a short time in sickness.’ 

(1.) Affiliated Societies . — The first type consists of 
societies with branches, affiliated to a central body of 
control, having a strongly democratic constitution. T I icse 
branches, according to the nomenclature adopted, are 
designated lodges, courts, tents, or senates ; the two last 
terms belong respectively to tlie Reehabites and the 
Romans. These purely local bodies are associated one 
with the other in districts, and these latter, in turn, are 
directly connected with a central authority or unity. 
Leaving the financial aspect for separate treatment, this, 
the most highly developed type of mutual thrift com- 
bination, suffered many tilings during the first half of 
the last century at the blinds of the law and the Gov- 
ernment. Legislation, which directly concerned the 
action of the State towards Friendly Society combina- 
tions, did something to extend its protecting arm, es- 
pecially by means of an Act of 1829 (10 Geo. 1Y. 
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c. 5G, supplemented by an enabling Act of 1834 — 
4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 40). The provincial system of 
enrolment was superseded by a centralized system of 
registration in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. But 
the saf guards given under the Government stamp 
were injuriously diminished. Societies were left to 
adopt what, rules they liked, and whatever tables of 
coni ributions and benefits they chose. This reversed 
policy was the unfortunate result of allowing societies 
to be formed and to do business without complying 
with the stricter requirements of enrolment under the 
Act of 1819. Instead of making unregistered societies 
illegal, the obligations in return for the privileges and 
immunities offered by the Government were weakened, 
in the hope of increasing the number that would thereby 
be induced to voluntarily register. 

Meanwhile the Orders, with their secret signs and 
ritual of initiation and degrees (after the fashion of the 
Freemasons), were hard hit by the reactionary social 
legislation of the new century. The State socialistic 
measures of the close of the eighteenth century, adopted 
in fear of the influence of the 'French Revolution, had 
given place, now that fear had passed, to repressive and 
arbitrary enactments directed against attempts at 
combination for common interests on the part of the 
labour classes. The •principles of Friendly Societies 
and their tendency to keep down the poor rates, were 
praised by Parliamentary Committees and in pre- 
ambles of Acts of Parliament, and commended so long 
as these bodies kept to strictly local and isolated forms. 
When, however, the Oddfellows and similar societies 
with branches began to extend themselves throughout 
the country, the Seditious Meetings Act (under which 
a meeting of more than fifty working men was not 
permitted) and the Corresponding Societies Act were 
put in force. Lodge and court meetings were broken 
up by the police, on the evidence of paid informers. 
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Even when, in later years, the full force of* these Acts 
had been broken, Mr. Tidd Pratt, the famous Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, did his utmost, during a forty 
years’ term of office, to arrest the growth of the Orders, 
as being dangerous organizations of the working* classes, 
self-governed, democratic, and incompatible with the 
operation of State control and supervision. So late as 
1848 a report was issued, written by the Registrar, in 
which Mr. Tidd Pratt declared that the Order of Odd- 
fellows should not be entitled to the benefits of regis- 
tration until their rules were deposited, and a declara- 
tion made ‘ setting forth that no secret sign or pass- 
word will henceforth be used by them, that no lectures 
shall be circulated among them or read at their places 
of meeting, and that no burial service shall be used by 
them at the interment of their dead ; ’ while at the 
same time the Registrar refused to register any branch 
of an affiliated Order, except as a separate society, and 
declined to pass any general rules that, as such, should 
be ‘ binding on every branch and member.’ Conse- 
quently a large number of branches delayed registration 
altogether, rather than register as mere unincorporated 
local units. The type, however, continued to increase 
in numbers and wealth during the first half of the last 
century. Among the principal societies were several 
Orders of Oddfellows (led by the big brother of the 
Manchester Unity), the Ancient Order of Foresters, the 
Loyal Order of Ancient Shepherds, Ashton Unity 
(1827), the Independent Order of Rechabites, Salford 
Unity (1835), two large Orders of Druids, the National 
United Order of Free Gardeners (strong in Scotland), the 
Sons of Temperance, the Pliilanthropic Order of True 
Ivorites, St. David’s Umty (Welsh), and the Loco- 
motive Steam Enginemen and Firemen’s Friendly 
Society. There is also, down to present date, a sprink- 
ling of Orders of Britons, Romans, and Saxons. It 
will be noted that two of the above-mentioned are 
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restricted ki membership to those who take a temper- 
ance pledge. 

(2.) Centralized Societies . — A development of the old- 
fashioned local club, to meet the rivalry of the Affiliated 
type o^ society, and to offer an extended range of 
membership without local as well as central expenses 
of management. They may be subdivided into (a) 
General and (b) County or Semi-county, with the 
common characteristic of centralization of funds as 
well as management, all business being transacted at 
headquarters, or passed on to the same, (a) The Gen- 
eral subdivision, with one marked exception, originated 
in London, out of the need of small tradesmen and the 
upper rank of skilled artisans for something better than 
local societies of the public-house type. The two oldest 
are the Royal Standard (1828) and the London Friendly 
(1824), to be followed within the next twenty years by 
the Hearts of Oak (1842), the Rational Sick and Burial 
Association (1837), and the Patriots’ National Benefit 
Society (1843). The Hearts of. Oak stands out as the 
big brother among this group, as the Manchester Unity 
and the Foresters among the Affiliated societies. It is 
restricted in its recruiting fields, since what are known 
as hazardous or unhealthy trades are debarred. 
Also the uniform sick benefit insured is 18s. per week 
full pay. The United Patriots, on the other hand, 
supplies in its different scales of benefits the need of all 
classes of the industrial community — a ladder of many 
rungs. Provision is made in both these Societies for 
insurance against loss by fire of tools and implements. 
The Patriots have set up local paying in and out 
agencies ; while the Hearts of Oak carries on all business 
at its office in Euston Road» through the post. The 
Rational Association merits a special notice, as being 
a permanent outcome of the fife and work of Robert, 
Owen, of New Lanark, in connection with his proposed 
‘ Villages of Harmony.’ After making provision for 
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the usual Friendly Society benefits, and a fund for dis- 
tressed brethren, the founder, in his preface to the first 
book of rules, adds a special further object : ‘ By apply- 
ing the surplus stock or funds for the purchase or rental 
and cultivation of land, whereon to establish hospital 
or home for the reception of the sick and superannuated 
members, or for the purchase or rental of dwellings or 
other buildings wherein the members shall, by united 
labour, support each other under every vicissitude.’ 
Several of these ‘ homes ’ were carried on for a number 
of years ; the last, we believe, was one situated in 4 the 
Garden of England.’ This society lias fully formed local 
branches, though all funds are central. One central- 
ized society has taken the specialized form known as 
the ‘Deposit.’ As an insurance system, it was founded 
by the lion, and Rev. vSamuel Best, Rector of Abbotts 
Ann, Hampshire, in 1831. The idea, the founder 
stated, was of ‘ a savings bank rather than a club.’ 
This combination of a benefit society and a savings 
bank, by means of which eacli member’s payments re- 
main his own, though part of a fund for common pur- 
poses, is an attempt to unite individualism and collectiv- 
ism, without sinking the former principle. The method 
is complicated through the number of separate classes 
and involved finance. Provided members are careful 
not to withdraw or unduly diminish the amount of 
their personal ‘ deposit ’ or ‘ rest,’ the system has been 
useful so far as it goes, especially for persons in domestic 
service and others who do not feel the need of the social 
club element. It can never, however, attain to the 
security of a fully fledged Friendly Society, which peri- 
odically undergoes the valuation test. Several county 
societies (see infra) partially took up this method, and 
the Surrey County worked entirely on the principle. 
This Society ultimately grew into the present National 
Deposit Friendly Society, which receives great support 
from the patrons of the working man’s and woman’s thrift. 
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Within Jbhis group fall Railway Company Societies 
and Miners’ Permanent Relief Funds. These peculiar 
trade associations are subsidized by the employers, who 
in return exercise powers of control and of veto. The 
Railway Societies extend over most of the lines, while 
those of the miners are confined mainly to the north 
and the Midlands. Outside specialized associations the 
general group of the Centralized type has not increased 
in societies (which are few in number), though there has 
been a steady growth in strength of membership in 
recent years. 

(b) The County and Semi-county group has done 
good work in the past. The societies composing it are 
generally of the patronized character, and in the main 
peculiar to the agricultural population of the south and 
east. They have been ‘ invariably established not by 
the working classes, but for them.’ They emanate from 
the county landlords, justices of the peace, and guar- 
dians of the Poor Law, with a view to improving the 
thrift of the rural working classes and relieving the poor 
rates. The one drawback to the good work done has 
been the tendency to foster a growing habit of depend- 
ence on superiors, instead of cultivating self-reliance 
and strengthening individual character and initial 
power. They have not been educational, and to this 
day the members, as a rule, remain largely ignorant of 
the principles of sound working and finance. The first 
formed was the Essex Provident (1818) ; then followed 
the Hampshire (1825), the Wiltshire Friendly (1828), 
and the County of Kent (1828). The first of the three 
last stands facile prince ps in both numbers and finance. 
With the position attained by the Society, the late Mr. 
S. Wyndham Portal, D.L., muit be associated, and with 
that of the kindred Society of Wiltshire, the late T. 
Sotheron Escourt, M.P. In addition to a few more smaller 
associations which cover a whole county aTca, there are 
a number of Semi-county societies of a similar type. 

8a 
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Among the oldest there rank the Dunmow Friendly 
(1832), the Margaret Eoothing and District Friendly 
(1834), the Aldham and United Parishes Assurance 
(1826) — an East Anglian group — besides the North 
Devon, North Somerset, South Bucks, and "V^hst Sub 
folk ; while one of the most successful and beneficial in 
results is the Stoke and Mclford Union Association. 

A considerable number of particular trade societies 
should be added, better known as shop dubs, which are 
too numerous to mention individually. Societies, how- 
ever, like the Clergy Friendly, and other religious de- 
nominational bodies, stand apart by themselves. 

(3.) Local Societies . — Certain political societies shouldbo 
classed here, such as the Stroud Working Men’s Conserva- 
tive Association Benefit Society, and its Liberal imitators. 
Tills outside distinction in offering benefits to working 
men is not desirable. Thrift knows no particular politi- 
cal colour, and will not be widely expanded upon the 
Holloway principle (founder of the system, Mr. George 
Holloway, once M.P. for the Stroud Division). Local 
societies may be subdivided into town and village. 
The former consist in the main of local particular trade 
societies and dividing societies ; while the latter are 
generally, whether dividing or not, unfmancial in their 
methods, existing often, in the first place, for the good 
of the public- house or beer-house *at which the members 
meet, and paying in the past more than in the present 
‘ wet rents.’ In Scotland, however, no societies meet 
on licensed premises. It is only just to add, as regards 
England and Wales, that, though the vast majority of 
purely local societies have failed their members in the 
day of strain and passed to their long home, there still 
exist a number of survivors which justify their survival, 
though the bulk of young recruits now take their contribu- 
tions elsewhere. In Ireland the Friendly Society system 
of thrift has not greatly flourished, though the Foresters, 
with their woodland green insignia, have done the best. 
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3. Womens Societies and Female Membership. -There 

is nothing in the rules of the vast majority of societies 
against female membership, but as a rule men only 
have been hitherto admitted. In the case of the male 
Orders .^however, equal thrift rights were not, as a rule, 
granted to women until the close of the last century. 
Towards the end of the first half of that century there 
was a revival of Women's Friendly Societies, and in 
1870 they existed in 35 out of the 52 counties of Eng- 
land and Wales- -in largest membership in Lancashire, 
Durham, Leicestershire, {Staffordshire, and Derbyshire, as 
also in Bristol and the st raw- -plaiting districts of Bedford- 
shire and Hertford, shire. Women, shut out of participa- 
tion of benefits in the large and old-established male 
Orders, proceeded to start female Orders for themselves — * 
for example, Odd Sisters, Odd Females, Loving Bisters, 
Female Foresters, Female Druids, Ancient Shepherdesses, 
Comforting Sisters, etc. These secret societies of women, 
however, did not last long. They soon began to dwindle 
away, while their iinanehil arrangements were never 
sound. Too much money was spent in drink — 2d. at 
each monthly and Gd. at each quarterly meeting ; while 
a limited morality rule was generally the only one en- 
forced — for example, 4 any member . . . having a child 
by another woman’s husband shall receive no benefit 
whatsoever, but be ■excluded. Any married woman 
having a child by any man but her own husband, the 
same.’ 

The Beeha bites did open female tents, but the mem- 
bers of them exhibited so much independence and so 
little respect for finance that they were quickly closed 
down. The general aspect of the male Orders towards 
the movement is shown in tlie following old rule of the 
Manchester Unity : £ That any brother of the Inde- 
pendent Order who shall be found guilty of assisting 
any secret society of women, or attending their meet- 
ings, shall be suspended twelve months for the first 
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offence ; and for the second offence, he shall be expelled 
the Order for ever. Any lodge lending any part of their 
regalia to any secret society of women, shall for the 
first offence be suspended six months ; and for the 
second offence, be expelled the Order.’ 

Factory and shop clubs have always existed, but the 
existence has been poor, and the methods of insurance, 
generally speaking, very imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

Some local societies of women remain, but few in 
number. One still, we believe, not far from Nottingham, 
assembles in the sanded parlour of a wayside inn, and 
the members still take their * pints ’ and smoke their 
* churchwardens.’ 

In 1884 the present writer took measures, in concert 
with the leading officers of the male Orders in Long 
Melford, Suffolk, to found an Order, giving equal thrift 
rights for women workers of all grades. The first court 
of the Society, called the Order of United Sisters (Suf- 
folk Unity), was opened in the beginning of 1885, for 
women only. Leading economic and social workers 
among women, such as the late Miss L. Hubbard, the late 
Constance, Lady Lothian, Mrs. Poile, Mrs. Creighton, 
Mrs. Marshall, Miss Spiller (Bridgwater), the late Mrs. 
Co wen (Nottingham) — above all, the able and devoted 
late president, Miss Hargood (Cambridge), and many 
others, gave essential aid to thrt cause. The leading 
women of Cambridge came to the rescue in an early 
day of strain. It now has seventeen branches in 
England. Hence those rights which women held in the 
mediaeval Trades Gilds, and which they had a hundred 
years ago, were at last fully restored to them. The 
membership of female benefit clubs was then not 20, 000, 
out of a host of women 4 workers exceeding 4,000,000. 
In consequence of this pioneer work, the large male 
Orders, at the close of the century, proceeded to admit 
females either by separate branches or into existing male 
branches. The principal Orders now admitting women 
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as well as men are : the Ancient Order of Foresters, the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, the Loyal Order of 
Ancient Shepherds (Ashton Unity), the Rechabites, and 
the Sons of Temperance. The Foresters took the lead, 
and op^icd female courts giving full rights of member- 
ship and representation at their annual parliament 
(High Court meeting). Among the most prominent to 
carry the revolution in the Order were Miss Edith E. 
Page (Norwich), Mrs. Watkin (London), arid Miss Hal- 
dane (Edinburgh), sister of Viscount Haldane. The 
Manchester Unity till within the last few years only 
allowed female societies to be formed which were separate 
from the Unity, and had neither part nor lot in its pres- 
tige and premier financial position, and wore, conse- 
quently, without representation. The Shepherds, the 
Rechabites, the Sons of Temperance, and a few other 
Orders revived an old right and adopted a forward 
policy. Lady Henry Somerset was among the first 
women’s representatives at the High Movable Confer- 
ence of the Order of Rech a bites. The Government/ offi- 
cial returns state that there are 312 Friendly Ordinary 
Societies composed of women, with a membership of 
48,381, and accumulated funds to nearly £195,000, 
besides about 2,000 members in the female Orders. 
This is misleading, since 90 of the 312 are either divid- 
ing societies, giving nb permanent sick benefits, or else 
burial societies outside the proper range of Friendly 
Societies. The total number of insured women is put 
at upwards of 600,000 — a figure which, we believe, 
should be very considerably reduced in size. 

4. Juvenile Societies. — In the ’seventies juveniles 
came to the front. The two giant twin Orders - the 
Foresters and the Oddfellows (Manchester Unity) — 
had established juvenile courts and lodges thirty years 
before ; but this early setting up of thrift nurseries to 
the adult branches was carried out in the face of the 
vehement opposition and criticism to which most new 
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movements are subjected. These ‘ adult •'courts in 
miniature ’ had to work their way to success. This 
obtained, the movement became general among the 
larger Affiliated and Centralized Societies, and juvenile 
membership increased by leaps and bounds. /'County 
and Semi-county Societies did a little towards it ; Local 
Societies scarcely anything at all. The new order of 
things did not reach them till very late. ‘ Like the 
blocks of hewn stone prepared beforehand for their 
positions in Solomon’s temple, our juveniles, on being 
transferred to the adult brandies, take their several 
stations aptly and firmly in the grand building, tins 
foundations of which were laid by brethren who have 
since been called to their rest/ Till recently, however, 
progress has been handicapped by legislation, since 
the collecting societies and industrial life insurance 
companies registered before LS76 were, enabled to enrol 
as members or policy-holders children of one day old ; 
while Juvenile Friendly Societies, being registered after 
that date, could not admit them under three years of age. 

5. Numerical and Financial Strength.— Unfortunately, 
since, so frequently quoted, the official returns of the 
Registry Office in Abingdon Street, Westminster, can- 
not be received as being even approximately correct. 
Tables are given below. 

Friendly Societies, 1880-9. 



No. of Members. 

Worth of Funds. 

Ordinary Friendly Noddies: 



U.K. Blue-books (allowing 
for societies not making 


* 

returns) 

2,380,320 

10,077,19li 

Returns made to writer, with 
assorted returns to IV we- 
ll ooks (see Promo Wilkin- 
son's Mutual Thrift , pp. 
161 ct seq.) 

1,878,536 

5,892,820 

Difference . . . 

501,784 

4,174,376 
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# No. of Members. Worth of Funds. 

& Societies with Branches (Orders) : 

Special roturns to writer (see 
Mutual Thrill , pp. 101 

elseq.) 2,210,100 14,892,800 

Blued books 1,899,187 9,882,179 

Difference . . . 810,978 £5,000,021 


Friendly Societies, 1900, 1908, 1909. 


Societies 

No. of 

Worth of 

(Xo. of Returns). 

Ordinary Friendly Societies : 

B1 1 le- book s, A ppond i x 

Members. 

Funds. 

(N), December 81, 


£ 

1900 0,778 

Blue- books, December 

3,220,072 

IS, 050,010 

31, 1908 .... 0,518 

B] uo- books, Decern her 

3,473,712 

20,009,058 

81, 1909 .... 0,308 

Societies with Branches 

3,520,039 

20,987.352 

(Orders) : 

Blue-books, Appendix 
(N), December 31, 



1900 20,144 

1107] 

Blue-books, December 

2,073,240 

23,378,572 

31, 1908 .... 20,813 

[about I/*'] 

Blue-books, December 

2,704,404 

20,378,572 

31, 1909 .... 20,728 

* [about 170] 

Returns made to Na- 
tional Conference of 

Friendly Societies, 

December 31, 1909. 34 

2,703,007 

27,107,535 

3,282,772 

33,332,789 

Excess of Blue-books . 

579,105 

£0,105,254 


While allowing for corrections of the writer’s figures 
(arrived at without the help of even a single clerk, and 
having largely to do clerks’ work at the official figures, 
so far as totals go), there must he something 4 rotten in 
the State of Denmark.’ In the rough, the Government 
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Official Department of the Friendly Societies in 1886-9 
credited ordinary societies with half a million more 
members than they possessed, and £4.000,000 excess in 
wealth of funds ; while at the same time depriving the 
Orders of over three-quarters of a million of tlyir mem- 
bers and £5,000,000 of their money. It looks, indeed, 
as if the over-credit given to ordinary societies at the 
expense of the Orders had not been made large enough. 
But the Chief Registrars reports are in the main guess- 
work. In his abstract of the quinquennial returns, 
1881-5, he states that 44*6 per ccut. of ordinary so- 
cieties made none of the five annual returns required 
by law, and consequently makes large allowance for nou- 
returning societies. But the Office had no arrangement 
by which it could distinguish between the quick and the 
dead, and the majority of the 44 per cent, had long ceased 
to exist, save in names on a register fifty years old. In 
Russia a man, when he dies, sends his compliments to 
his friends, and informs them of the fact. Could not 
something of the sort be done by way of information 
given to the Office? The proportion of the unawakable 
dead may be estimated at jour -fifths of bona-fide ordinary 
societies. Again, the public is warned that it must be 
clearly understood that the publications and abstracts of 
the same * do not extend to the Affiliated Orders, with 
their numerous branches,’ but 6nly concern ordinary 
societies. Turning over the pages of Lists of Societies , 
other than Societies with Branches , we find in Reports, 
1886, Parts II., D. 103— III., no less than 93 titles of Orders. 
Each page contains an average of 48 societies, out of 
winch at least 27 arc branches of Orders, and in some 
pages only 10 societies out of 48 have any right there. 
This is one result of Mr* Tidd Pratt holding that the 
branches of the Orders should not be legally considered 
as such, but as separate bodies. Yet, when one of these 
‘ separate ’ bodies tried to maintain its isolated posi- 
tion and not obey the general rules of the Order it be- 
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longed to,»tlie Supreme Court of Appeal, in the year 
;i 88(5, put an end to such claims by ruling that the said 
Society 4 had no separate existence to protect ’ ( Sckol - 
field arid Others v. Vanse and Others , April 6, 1886). 
Yet, by strained interpretation of an Act of 1855, the 
Government Office deprives the Orders of over three-quarters 
of a million of their members and £5,000,000 of their ac- 
cumulated funds , thereby making ordinary societies the 
larger of the two classes of mutual thrift associations. 

Turning to 1906-9, so far as societies with branches 
are concerned, the task of discriminating still appears 
hopeless. Firstly, the Government official returns give 
the number of branches, instead of the number of Orders 
or Unities ; secondly, though the true number is about 
170, correct returns made to the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of only 34 — one-fifth of the tvhole — 
show an excess of over half a milium members and over 
six millions' worth of funds. Only the smaller Orders 
are outside the one-fifth. Not only, however, are they 
credited with neither members nor funds, but the figures 
show that even the 34 alone out of the 170 have been 
deprived of over half a million of their own numerical 
strength and six millions of their own financial strength. 
It follows that ordinary societies are credited with large 
excesses of members and funds not belonging to them. 
These misleading official figures have been used all over 
the country, and been taken in good faith by the public. 

The statistics given of ordinary societies are inclusive 
of dividing or slate clubs and Tontine societies, which 
do not insure permanent sick pay as well as funeral 
benefits. There has in recent years been a revival and 
large increase in societies not giving permanent sick 
pay, but dividing their funds* every year or every few 
years. In cases of prolonged sickness, an advance is 
made out of the death benefit, which, being thus an- 
ticipated, is known as the process of 4 burying alive.’ 
Tontines flourish mostly in Ireland, and in England in 
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the north and Potteries. These are associations which 
grant benefits on lives on Die loan system, the shares 
increasing as the members die off, till the last survivor 
gets all. The system was originated by Lorenzo Tonti, 
an Italian (1(>53) — hence the name. Dividing or sinn- 
ing- out clubs of one sort or another will continue to 
flourish, as supplying a widespread need among the 
working classes, until a regular system of People’s .Banks 
has been inaugurated. The thoroughly developed 
Friendly Society gives sickness pay sufficient-, short of 
invalidity, to cover all risks; a small sum at death in the 
form of funeral benefit ; while a small percentage of 
members further insure for superannuation or a de- 
ferred annuity at sixty-five or seventy. Friendly So- 
cieties, however, except in the case of small societies, 
generally of the patronized or subsidized types, in orig- 
inal intention were only meant to provide for pecuniary 
losses during the working period of industrial lives, and 
at the outset were convivial, charitable, and benevolent 
rather than economic and provident. 

In order to disburse the sickness benefits, it became 
necessary to add a medical benefit, in the form of a club 
doctor, who attended and gave treatment to the sick 
members, and also provided medicines and drugs at so 
much per head. The sum received per head for this 
contract practice varies from 3s. to 5s. or (5s., and 4s. 
per member per annum would be above the average. 
In process of years the old close, personal, and friendly 
relations between the club doctor or surgeon and all the 
members of the society or branch became altered, and 
grew more strictly professional only. Complaints about 
treatment arose on both sides. As a consequence, the 
societies in the cities and larger towns began to form, 
forty years ago, an amalgamated system of Friendly 
Societies Medical Associations. These employ their own 
medical men, provide their own dispensaries, and supply 
their own medicines and drugs. One great advantage 
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is that in flhese Associations the wants of the wives, 
children, widows, orphans, and relatives dependent on 
the members, are provided for. The management is in 
the hands of delegates elected to represent the con- 
stituent gaieties. These Associations have done much 
to improve national health, as well as raise the class of 
medical treatment which members of single societies 
too often received, owing largely to an inadequate 
method of payment. 

In connection with medical benefit, the leading 
Friendly Societies have attacked consumption, the ter- 
rible 'white plague/ which is still devastating the 
ranks of industrial life, and subscribed to sanatoria on 
behalf of their members. The Manchester Unity, among 
others, have been forward in making this provision, 
nearly five hundred cases being treated within the last 
four years. The Ancient Order of Foresters have also 
done" a good deal. It is found that 15 per cent, of 
deaths is on account of tuberculosis, and nearly 30 per 
cent, of sickness. 

We give particulars of four Orders and three Central- 
ized Societies which have a numerical strength of six 
ligurcs : — 


Independent Order of Odd- \ 
fellows (Manchester Unity)) 
Ancient Order of Foresters 
Independent Order of lie- \ 
chabites j 

Loyal Order of Ancient Shep- i 
herds (Ashton Unity) / 
Hearts of Oak Benefit Society. 
Northumberland and Durham) 
Miners’ Permanent Relief !- 
Fund J 

Rational Association Friendly ) 
Society J 


No. of Adult 
Members,!’. K. 

No. of Wives 
and Widows. 

No. of Juvenile 
Members. 

7.™, <587 

13,767 

128,267 

j <5 .'3, 117 

401,731. 

130,40s 

■ 210,230 

20,( XX) 

253,148 

121,002 

61,538 

61,357 

301,32$ 

242,786 

26,271 

177,602 


24,507 

100,371 

59,496 

17,153 
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Fi n a xci a n Stat istics. 


■ 






Income for 
Year. 

Paid for 
Sickness 
only. 

Paid for 
Funerals 
only. 

Paid for 
Medical Aid 
and Distress 
Grants. 

Paid for 
Manage- 
ment. 

Total 

Funds. 

/9 

£ 

2,140,140 

1,247,060 

537,450 

225,387 

730,966 

209,180 

166,252 

£ 

902,029 

632,514 

208,493 

100,105) 

397,202 

173,339 

84,879 

£ 

170,812 

145,580 

28,548 

20,231 

66,192 

2,240 

16,5)71 

£ 

237,676 

104,700 

5)0, 95S 
18,704 i 
50,836 ! 

1 

20,226 

1 

£ 

242,147 

126,538 

69,483 

32,169 

52,771 

I 16,407 
j 10,315 

£ 

14,767,320 

9,650,411 

2,254,451 

1 .107,293 
3,990,284 
196,416 
640,810 


(One year’s later returns are available for some, but not 
all, the societies, so December 31, 1909, is given for all.) 

We give below the totals of the membership, income, 
expenditure, and funds of 34 out of 170 Orders, and 31 
out of, say, an estimated total of 5,000, as it is obvious 
that in the Government official returns the ordinary 
societies are still largely credited with property that 
docs not belong to them : — 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

34 Orders and 31 Ordinary Societies. 

Statistics. 

MEMBERSHIP, 

Number of Adult Members (United Kingdom) . 3,287,550 


Number of Wives and Widows 1,255,313 

Number of Juvenilo Members 865,254 

Total Membership 5,408,157 


lHL-XDS. 

Funds at Credit of Adult ^embers .... £40,351,304 
Funds at Credit of Juvenilo Members . . . 701,586 

Total Funds £41,142,890 

Total Income for 1910 ' £7,222,586 
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E XI’EN DITUHK. 

Paul for Sickness during 1910 ..... £3,379,134 

Paid for Funerals during 1910 709,304 

Paid for Medical Aid and Distress Grants 

during 1910 090,943 

'% 

Amount paid in Direct Benefits during 1910 . £4,779,381 

Paid for Management during 1910 .... 803,345 


Total Payments (1910) £5,582,720 

These statistics of G5 societies work out very near to 
similar statistics in the famous Appendix N. (1905) for 
the whole .Friendly Societies’ System, including 6,773 
ordinary societies ! 

Approximately, we may put the grand totals, allow- 
ing for double memberships (mostly in a society giving 
permanent sick pay and a dividing or sharing-out club), 
thus : — 

Friendl^ Societies, United Kingdom : Membership, 
6,000,000; Funds, £45, 000, 000. 

In 1831 it was estimated that 1,000,000 persons in 
England, Wales, and Scotland were members of Friendly 
Societies, out of a population of 16,260,000 ; in 1911 the 
proportion (estimated) was 6,000,000, out of a popula- 
tion of 36,075,000 — 6*2 per cent, to 16*6 per cent. It 
is also estimated that. 80 per cent, of the total population 
belong to Labour or the industrial classes. A varying 
percentage, however, of the 6,000,000 belong to the 
ranks of the middle classes, reaching, in the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows, to perhaps 20 per cent, of total 
membership. 

6. Relation of the State to Friendly Societies. Financial 
Principles , Reforms , and Management . — The State com- 
menced (see ante) its Friendly Society legislation in the 
‘ Rose Act ’ of 1873, by conferring certain privileges and 
protection of funds, as a set-off against reasonable obli- 
gations to the State. Subsequent legal enactments have 
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confirmed an d supple men ted the same. For 'instance, the 
Act of 1846 required a valuation of assets and liabilities 
of registered societies every five years — a quinquennium 
— for the purpose of financial test, that members might 
know how they stood as to rate of solvency. Unfor- 
tunately this requirement was set aside four years later, 
before the first quinquennium had been completed, 
and was not made a compulsory obligation until 
twenty-live years later (1875). This weakened financial 
policy on the part of the State had disastrous effects, 
causing the untimely end of numerous Societies, and 
handicapping others in the nice for financial stability and 
actuarial solvency for a generation. Correct scales of 
yearly contributions for benefits insured, to cover tem- 
porary losses from sickness during the working period 
of life, were quickly found essential, as well as reliable 
mortality tables. But at the time the Government 
imposed the certifying by authority of safe tables, none 
such existed. It was not until Mr. Ansell, ift 1835, took 
the economic doctrine of interest of money and the 
doctrine of probability, cleared them of old errors, and 
practically applied them to Friendly Society finance, 
that firm ground was touched. And though Mr. F. G. 
P. Neison, the elder, in his magnum opus on Contribu- 
tions to Vital Statistics (1845), discovered flaws in 
application, owing to imperfect data, this should rot 
deprive Mr. Ansell of having once and for all laid the 
foundations of scientific methods in place of rule of 
thumb, and showed the way to efficient management 
and sound rules. Five years later (1850) the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows, in the person of its secretary, Mr. 
Henry Ratcliffo, entered the field with his famous Ob- 
servations on the Rate. K oj Mortality and Sickness , ex- 
perienced by his Society. Mr. Ratcliffe followed up his 
researches by giving further experience and tables in 
1862 and 1872. This last inquiry, extending over 
1,321,000 years of life, and giving a sickness experience 
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of 1,975,000 weeks, must remain a monument for all 
time of its author and that Order which had already 
taken up its undisputed premier position among kindred 
societies. The mere mechanical labour must have 
been enoynous ; but when we take into account the 
mental toil involved, from fifteen to seventeen hours a 
day, the lay mind must fail to form an adequate 
idea of the magnitude of the work accomplished. The 
cost for paid assistance was under £100, while the 
famous servant of the Order only received a gratuity 
of £50 for his extra work in connection with his office. 
The Government appropriated Mr. Ratelifle’s work, and 
directed it to be used as the standard for the guidance 
of the public valuers appointed by the Treasury. 

In 1870 a Royal Commission had been granted, known 
in history as the ‘ Northoote, 5 from its chairman, Sir 
Stafford Nortlicotc (afterwards Earl of Iddeslcigh). Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach (afterwards Viscount St. Aldwyn) 
was an important commissioner. The secretary was the 
well-known pipneer Christian Socialist, Mr. J. M. Lud- 
low. In 1874 the Commission issued its final Report 
with those of the assistant Commissioners, who had 
taken evidence in various parts of the country. The 
result was the Act of 1875 (38 & 39 Viet., c. (30), 
with a short supplemental Act in 187(3. Eor until the 
latter, the ruling of thft late Mr. Tidd Pratt held good, 
and a still further enactment had to be made to even 
then empower the branches of the Orders to cancel 
their previous registration, and to re-register themselves 
as being, what they had always been, branches of their 
respective Unities. Even then it was estimated that 
the change, as first directed to be made by the Treasury 
instructions, would cost the Foresters and the Man- 
chester Unity between them £40, 000. Subsequently 
the requirements were modified and the process made 
easier. Still, twenty years afterwards, at the advent of 
the new consolidated Act of 1896, the change had by 
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no means been fully effected. This was the fruits of 
raising the cry of * sudden conversion ’ where no conver- 
sion was needed. 

The following are among the further principal altera- 
tions effected by the Acts of 1875-6 : — ^ 

One Chief Registrar and three assistants, instead of 
three separate and distinct Registrars for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with co-ordinate authority. 

Deposit of rules by unregistered societies no longer 
allowed. 

Registered office required. 

Yearly audits required. 

Valuations of assets and liabilities required every 
five years. 

Public auditors and valuers to be appointed by the 
Treasury, but their employment not compulsory. 

Various provisions to secure to members a knowledge 
of their rights and obligati ons, and assist them in cases 
of prosecution for fraud and misappropriation. 

The power of the Registrar, on application of a 
certain proportion of members, to order inspection of 
affairs or call special meetings. 

Minors under sixteen not to be members of any future 
adult society. No minor under three to be a member 
of any future society. 

Power to acquire land to any amount. 

Disputes nmy be referred by consent to the Registrar. 

The number of members who can apply to the 
Registrar for an award of dissolution reduced. Further 
powers given to the Registrar on this point. 

Financial reforms were seriously taken in hand out- 
side the Manchester Unity, and became the ordinary 
rule among societies, as the results of the general 
quinquennial valuations demanded by the new Act 
became realized. In the Manchester Unity itself the 
good woYk of Mr. Ratcliffe was carried on by his pupil 
and successor, Mr. Reuben Watson, in a further series 
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of stocktakings of the financial position of the numer- 
ous lodges, though these were based upon a growing 
insufficiency of data. Meanwhile the Government 
had issued a weighty Blue-book containing an abstract 
of the returns of sickness and mortality experienced 
by Friendly Societies generally for the quinquennial 
periods — 1855-75. In 1896 the Friendly Societies’ 
Central Office issued a still weightier tome of over 1,300 
folio pages, prepared by Mr. W. Sutton, the Actuary to 
the Registry Office. This volume contains the results 
of Mr. Sutton’s prolonged investigation into the sick- 
ness and mortality of the above periods, with new 
monetary tables of contributions. The Report deals 
with nearly 4,5(X),000 years of lives exposed to sickness, 
and the over 8, OCX). (XX) weeks of sickness which was the 
actual experience of those lives. It is to be feared 
that these years of incessant labour connected with 
the actuarial department of the Central Office, and 
which conferred such inestimable benefits, caused a 
breakdown in health and the untimely death of its 
chief. William Sutton was one of those silent workers 
and unknown martyrs for the good of the common- 
wealth that the nation at large have never heard of. 
The importance of these researches are shown when 
compared with the standard tables till then in use. 
Besides the * Ratclifte ’ Rates of Sickness and Mor- 
tality, there were those of the Foresters and of the 
Reehabites (Temperance), by Mr. Francis G. P. Neison, 
with Mr. Ralph P. Hardy’s Inquiry into the Experience 
of the Hearts of Oak, and that of the Abbott Brothers 
and Abbott Brother and Son’s valuations of the Loyal 
Order of Ancient Shepherds. The general result has 
been that the new standard taldes of the Government 
were from 13 to 15|- per cent, higher than in the For- 
esters, and rather a less percentage higher than in the 
Manchester Unity. None of the great societies could 
rest satisfied that their existing rates of contribution 
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were adequate to fully carry the respective benefits 
promised. They have, accordingly, either altered the 
same in compliance with Mr. Sutton’s warnings, or, 
as the Manchester Unity, looked into their affairs afresh 
and legislated accordingly. Mr. Alfred W^» Watson, 
grandson of the late Mr. Reuben Watson, has investi- 
gated the experience of the Manchester Unity for the 
quinquennium 1893-7, and provided new life and 
mortality tables (1903). This investigation cost the 
Order £17,139, and its results have been used by the 
Government actuaries in the preparation of financial 
tables for the National Insurance Act. 

Mr. Sutton’s report is further valuable for its female 
experience (extending over close on 400, 000 years of 
lives and 325,612 weeks of sickness experience), showing 
that female lives are more liable, as a whole, to sickness 
than male — for example, where a male should pay 
£1, 3s. 6d. for benefits, a female for the same pays 
£1, 6s. 6d. per annum, being an average excess of 28 
per cent, over the contributions of the Foresters’ tables 
(male). The excess of sickness over that before ex- 
pected is specially seen in the younger years of life. 
The report of tbo sickness experience of the Order 
of United Bisters, by Miss Worsley (late Organizing 
Secretary), is later in data, and, so far as it goes, is in 
full agreement with that of the late Government actuary. 

The Foresters have, consequently, directed that all 
their female courts should be furnished with tables 
based on the Sutton female experience, and also keep 
their own experience for future use. This all works 
against the policy of mixed societies of male and female 
membership. 

The application of tlie valuation test, conducted in 
accordance with the mass of improved data now 
made available, revealed large deficiencies. The Gov- 
ernment Blue-books in published results — as of the 
financial condition of societies with branches (Friendly 
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Societies, et«., 1886, Parts II. A. to II. F.) — had been 
unable to give correct statistics: for example, the 
Manchester Unity — surplus, £4,950 too much, and 
deficiency, £77,559 too much ; while the total errors 
give an excess of over five millions and a half in de- 
ficiencies. A special return, asked for by the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, and embodied in the Chief 
Registrar’s Report of 1891, giving results of the third 
general application of the quinquennial test, may pos- 
sibly be more accurate, but it is doubtful. 




No. of Valuations. 




Total No. 
of Valua- 
tions. 

Showing 

Surplus. 

Showing 

Deficiency. 

Surplus. 

Deficiency. 

Societies with 
Branches 
[No. of Branches] 

11,242 

2,981 

8,961 

£ 

874,679 

£ 

6,716,838 

Ordinary Societies 

ft, 717 

827 

2,890 

658,252 

3,901,435 


14,050 

3,808 

11,851 

1,532,931 

10,618,273 


As the latest complete statement issued, we give be- 
low some particulars of Friendly Societies (not including 
societies with branches) received during 1910 : — 

iSOCIKTIEiS WITH SURPLUSES. 


No. of Members. 

Estimated 
Present Value 
of Benefits. 

Surplus. 

Estimated 
Present Value 
of Contributions. 

Amount of 
Funds. 

England— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

196,374 

1,731,007 

330,055 f 

993,501 

1,310,965 

Wales— 



1,793 

Scotland— 

33,902; 

7,814 

18,465 

27,079 

9,970 

Ireland—# 

150,159 

15,347 

80,239 

93,363 


169 

5,841 

3,522 

2,999 

3,428 
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SOCIETIES WITH DEFICIENCIES. 




No. of 
Members. 

Estimated 
Present Value 
of Benefits. 

Surplus. 

Estimated 
Present 
Value of Con- 
tributions. 

Amount of 
Funds. 

Deficiency. 

England— 

£ 


£ 

£ 

& 

520,739 

15,0:19,006 


8,725,480 

5,048,035 

1,515,815 

Wales™ 





10.161 

223,187 j 


j 148,050 

; i 

33,129 

115,854 

Ireland-- 




544 

9*120 


7,819 

354 

2,250 


The Nature of the Valuation Test . — In valuations we 
have to determine in what relation the assets of a 
society stand to the liabilities it has undertaken to 


meet, as follows : — 

Liabilities. £ 

To ostimatod present value 
of future benefits to ex- 
isting members . . . 

To other liabilities . . . 

Balanco (being surplus) . or 


Assets. £ 

By estimated present value 
of future contributions of 
existing members . . . 

By fund s invested and in hand 
Balance (being deficiency) . 


The total number of members under observation in 
the last Return issued was 74(5,537. A widely* distrib- 
uted book dealing with Insurance versus Poverty , 
by L. |G. CJliiozza Money, M.P., remarks in italics: 
* Of these 746,537 members, 208,306 belonged to solvent 
societies , and 538,281 to insolvent societies ! ’ It is 
a sad business. The 208,306 insured members have 
an aggregate surplus of £356,738 ; the 538,281 unin- 
sured members have an aggregate deficiency of 
£1,691,541. The proportion of realiy insured members 
in the societies making returns in 1910 is seen to be 
less than one in three.* These remarks all come under 
the heading of ‘ Small Friendly Societies.’ Wc find 
that half a dozen alone of these ‘ Small Friendly So- 
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cieties ’ contain 303,518 members, and are credited 
with a total deficiency of £1,007,708, and that a single 
‘ Small Society * (sic) is responsible for a membership of 
over 300,000 out of the 538,281. 

All ‘ sisrpluses 9 and ‘ deficiencies,’ making for 4 sol- 
vency 5 or ‘ insolvency,’ are ‘actuarial,’ and no more. 
We are not dealing with existing funds or worth of 
capital only, but with the ‘ present value ’ of future 
benefits on the one side, and of future contribu- 
tions of existing members on the other. Both these 
data are ‘ estimated.’ We have nothing to do with 
solvency or insolvency as commercially understood. 
The term ‘ present value ’ here * means, on the one 
side, the moneys, inclusive of compound interest, 
which a society expects to receive from its existing 
members — or, on the other side, it means the moneys 
which a society will have to pay in the future, remote 
and near, to its existing members, in the shape of 
promised benefits; the more remote these payments, 
the greater the amount of compound interest to be 
earned’ (Frome Wilkinson’s Friendly Society Movement ) . 
In other w r ords, a valuation looks towards the future, 
not back at the past, and deals with estimated and 
unrealized assets which may be, and generally are, far 
greater in arnqunt than, realized (cash) assets. Further, 
the value in present money of these unrealized assets 
must greatly depend upon the rate of interest earned 
over a long series of years ; for example : — 

Present value of Liabilities for every Cl a week Funds in* 

Sick Pay insured. vested at, 

.Society of members 30 years of ago £6 5, 11s. Oil. 2 A per cent. 

» „ „ „ $43, 14a. lOd. 4* „ 

Mr. F. Gr. P. Neison, when investigating the sickness 
and mortality of the Foresters, calculated as follow's, 
on a 3 per cent, earning of interest on capital as it 
accumulated : — 
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Sickness Benefits for life — * 

m mnrk f £59 to come from members. 

For every £100 expended [ m increment from interc . at . 


Funeral Benefits — 

For every £100 expended 


£G2 to conic from Members. 
£38 increment from interest. 


A ‘ deficiency ' is tlie estimated amount of money 
the society that is being valued will eventually be 
short of to enable it within some forty to fifty years 
to meet in full all promised benefits up to the end of 
the longest lives of its at 'present youthful members. 
A ‘ deficiency/ in commercial life, is an inability to 
meet claims that have already fallen due, or, rather, 
are overdue. Consequently, the amount of estimated 
deficiency in the funds of a Friendly Society at one 
valuation may be different at the next : if certain 
measures have been taken, it will be reduced or wiped 
out; if they are not taken, it will be increasing daily 
at compound interest. There is no necessity for the 
deficient amount to be forthwith subscribed for and 
removed. If the scale of contributions is slightly 
raised, or full benefits temporarily lowered, the esti- 
mated deficiency at next valuation will be altered 
accordingly, provided the funds, as they accrue, are 
well invested, and a 3 per cent-.* or over, rate of interest 
is realized. The Loyal Order of Ancient Shepherds 
affords a typical sample of decreases in deficiencies, 



1S90. 

1895. 

1900. 

1905. 


£ d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d„ 

Degrees of solv- 





ency in the £ . 

0 15 1 

0 1C 1 

0 17 1 

0 18 0 

Average deficiency 



i 


per member 

7 2 0 

5 10 6 

4 4 8 

2 1 4 
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owing to a thorough application of prescribed remedial 
methods, extending over fifteen years (see preceding 
table). The total net estimated deficiency was reduced 
from £573,000 (1890) to £253,000 (1905). The deficiency 
of £573, (XJ) occurred in total assets of £1,780,000, but 
of this total no less than £1,483,000 consisted of un- 
realized assets in the form of present value of future 
subscriptions. The following samples will show how 
deficiencies in other and smaller societies are being 
attacked : — 


Cdunfcy. 


Warwickshire 

Middlesex 

Surrey 


I. Valuation. 
Deficiency. 

. £ 4 , 396 . 

. 5,023 

. 18,131 


II. Valuation, 
6 years later. 
Surplus. 

£ 2,045 

413 

378 


The only hopeless cases of * deficiency 5 are those 
which are left alone and the Society is allowed to de- 
liberately drift on to the rocks — such as a smaller 
Order which increased its large actuarial deficiency 
10 per cent, between two quinquenniums, bringing it to 
£180, 000, or an average deficiency per member of 
£15, 12s. 4d., in a society of less than 12,000 members. 
Yet we find the author of Insurance versus Poverty 
giving the financial position of some of the small (?) 
Friendly Societies as if the deficiencies were deficiencies 
in funds , and amounted (in England) to a million and 
a half sterling , while omitting to state that the amount 
of unrealized assets in present value of contributions, 
as yet unpaid, was eight millions and three-quarters to 
jive millions of realized or cash assets , and that an increase 
in interest to be earned, or a small modification of exist- 
ing tables, would gradually so jfaise that present value 
as to greatly lessen in another, valuation the estimated 
deficiencies, and eventually, if continued, to altogether 
wipe them out in nine cases out of ten. The same is 
true of the over ten millions and a half of estimated 
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deficiencies in the Chamberlain return, the bulk of 
which consist of insufficient value in present money of 
unrealized assets. 

Nothing is more elastic and susceptible of treatment 
than a Friendly Society’s sickness contract, nor more 
easy of remedy if taken in * time. Unfortunately, the 
late Earl of Selborne, then Sir Roundel! Palmer, gave an 
opinion that an alteration of rule as to the reduction of 
benefits was not binding upon persons in actual receipt 
of the same, or entitled to actual receipt, at the time it 
was made (1864), though it was a fundamental principle 
that members when they joined were hound by sub- 
sequently amended rules. This was held good law 
by Mr. J. M. Ludlow, the Chief Registrar, till 1890, 
thereby reducing society after society — whose old 
members were drawing large weekly payments of 
reduced sick pay, that were practically pensions for 
life — to dissolution for want of funds. So long did it 
take to show the Government officials concerned with 
registration of amendments of rules that Friendly 
Societies were mutual associations, with members pay- 
ing voluntary contributions not recoverable at law ; that 
they were not of a like nature to associations whereby 
one portion gained a profit at the expense of the other ; 
and that, therefore, the law of contract in commercial 
concerns did not apply to tlictee where the members 
were bound together for communal good. 

The process of eventually getting rid of a deficiency 
is best shown in the case of the Manchester Unity (see 
table on page 257). 

• The gross surpluses, however, at the eighth valua- 
tion summary are £1,256,791, and the deficiencies 
£849,166. The surpluses belong respectively to the 
lodges that are credited with them ; they cannot be 
considered as a set-off against the lodges that are 
credited with deficiencies. There are 2,128 . lodges 
with surpluses, and 1,658 with deficiencies ; and the 
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Abstrdct of the Eight Valuation Summaries , dating 
from 1870 to 1007. 


No. of 
Valua- 
tion. 

(U 

. 

But? of 
Valua- 
tion. 

% 

IS) 

Present Value 

of 

Benefits 

Assured. 

m 

Present- Value 
of Ashots 
applicable 
theieto. 

;(4)* 

Total 

Defi- 

ciencies. 

(El 

Total 

Sur- 

pluses. 

Not Defi- 
ciency. 

(7) 

Net Sur- 
plus. 

!«l 

1 

JS70 

£ 

10.767,839 

£ 

9,424,393 

£ 

1.300,077 

£ 

17,230 

£ 

1,343,447 

£ 

2 

1975 

11.JW5.279 

n.r.04,ui 

(<85,25 IS 

2l:;,13(l 

372,108 


r; 

i mo 

»:ur.y»82 

12,685.862 

1,243,779 

620,959 

627,820 


4 

18V 1-5-6 

lf),87G,7Kl 

14,911,930 

1.S03.891 

004.070 

764,921 


5 

isrtd 00-1 

17,575,003 

10,943,793 

1,3,33,343 

702,07V 

031,206 


<• 

1891 -5-6 

19,947,0510 

19,4V), MG 

7,307.021 

915,217 

462.404 


7 


22,739,174 

22,771,520 

1, 0:53,450 

.1,000,802 J 


::.-y»46 

s 

ltKs-l- 7 

£4.117.2.16 | 

24 524,961 ' 

8l!i.lf,(» 

1,250.791 ! 


407.025 


million and a quarter of surpluses will not reduce the 
over three-quarters of a million of deficiencies, unless 
a percentage of surpluses — say, one- third — is uni- 
formly so used in the spirit of brotherhood on behalf 
of lodges in an unsatisfactory position, sometimes 
owing to an inequality of conditions. The Foresters 
(with their new Leicester Tables) and other leading 
Orders, and several of the Centralized and of the Local 
groups, have been busy during the last ten to twenty 
years (some for longer) putting their houses in better 
order. 

The Act of 1896 consolidated all previous Acts, and 
dealt only with Friendly Societies proper and any 
specially authorized societies ; while all collecting 
societies (burial) and industrial assurance companies 
were placed under a new and separate Act of their 
own. Friendly Societies were talso allowed to receive 
members from birth, instead of waiting till the age of 
three ; this placed them on an equal footing with the 
collecting societies and the industrial assurance com- 
panies (1908). Another short Act made it uniformly 
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compulsory that boards of guardians should not take 
into consideration in granting out-relief any small 
sums (up to 5s. a week) which an applicant might be in 
receipt of from his Friendly Society. Unfortunately the 
Act does not cover Scotland. 

Among new departures tlfere has been an *cx tension 
of objects in the direction of the receipt of moneys on 
deposit oil the savings bank system, and the insurance 
of larger sums than funeral allowances at death. This 
expansion lias been inaugurated by the Foresters, and 
taken up in other large societies. The Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1008 has done something to relieve the drain 
upon societies of aged members who had practically 
become old-age pensioners without having made pro- 
vision for their pensions. The actual sickness ex- 
perience of old districts of an Order, as compared with 
Neis oil's Foresters’ experience, worked out thus : — 

Expected weeks . 4,0(18 Experienced . . 10,100 

„ „ . f>i>,775 „ ... 81,780 

7.775 10,517 

But the Friendly Societies feel that hardship will ensue 
unless their request that, in estimating the income 
of members who are applicants, the local pension 
authority should discontinue to take into consideration 
any weekly sick pay or superannuation the same may 
be in receipt of. To do so is to penalize thrift. 

In all matters in Parliament calculated to affect the 
Friendly Societies movement, the National Conference 
of Friendly Societies, established in 1887, looks after 
the welfare and interests of the societies, as well as 
bringing them together for mutual counsel and sup- 
port. The executive uf the Conference acts as a 
standing Parliamentary committee, and has two Par- 
liamentary agents, as also the Manchester Unity, the 
Foresters, and the Hearts of Oak. Among those who 
(besides persons already mentioned) have been in the 
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forefront, tnul to whom the Friendly Societies owe a 
lasting debt of gratitude, are the following : the late 
Mr. Charles Hardwick ; the late T. Bull on Stead ; 
the late Mr. Thomas Walton, J.P. ; the late Mr. 
Samuel Shaw cross ; the late Mr. Thomas Collins; the 
late Mr. \V. (J. Bunn; the late Mr. Duncan Kennedy; 
Mr. R. W. Moffrey, J.P. ; and others too numerous to 
mention individually. Mr. A. W. Watson, one of the 
actuaries of the Manchester Unity, has been appointed 
actuary to the Central Committee of the Health In- 
surance Commission ; Mr. J. Lister Stead, late Per- 
manent Secretary to the Foresters, a Commissioner 
for England ; and Mr. John M'Xicol, Secretary to the 
National Conference, a Commissioner for Scotland . 

To sum up: There has been a slowing down in numerical 
strength, and in the case of the larger societies, not only 
a relative decrease of membership in the face of the ever- 
increasing population, but an actual stoppage of growth. 
Financial strength has, however, maintained in recent 
years a steadily improved position, which was not 
possible of attainment in days when there were no 
rightly adjusted scientific tests that could be applied 
to contracts which were made in lion-scientific days. 

The leading causes of deficiencies and the too often 
unsatisfactory condition of Friendly Society finance 
are the following : — 

1. Inadequacy of existing annual contributions or 
subscriptions of members to carry the benefits insured. 

2. Insufficiency of earning powers of capital. 

3. Lack of efficient management, especially in safe- 
guarding of sick fluids, and thorough adoption of 
financial reforms. 

4. Payment of old age pensions under the guise of 
sickness benefits. 

All such terms as ‘ insolvency/ * rottenness,’ * sad busi- 
ness/ * deplorable management/ and the like are alto- 
gether out of place. Of Friendly Societies in general 
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it may be said that, 4 as there are no associations the 
benefits of which are more important to their members, so 
there are none that are managed with greater rectitude, 
and few with equal success ’ (Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B., 
late Cliief Registrar, in Provident Societies and^lndustrial 
Welfare ). It is true that "it is the survival of the 
fittest, but the 4 fittest are unmistakably working their 
way to the front, and at every succeeding valuation 
increasing their degrees of actuarial solvency — climbing 
slowly but surely the ladder of ascent, from a worth 
in the £ of less than 15s., by quinquennial rungs, towards 
a worth of 18s., 19s., and 20s. It is only those societies 
which knowingly refuse to go up higher that sooner 
or later will be overtaken with disaster. But even here 
hope in the shape of new legislation has come in the 
eleventh hour to the rescue, it is seventeen years since 
I wrote : ‘ I can only say that the time has come in the 
history of the Friendly Society movement when it is 
the bounden duty of the State, for the 'paramount 
welfare of the community, to wisely and judiciously 
assist by legislation the Friendly Societies of our country, 
as national monuments of working class mutual thrift, 
to set their house in order, and to encourage the financial 
leaders ... to persevere, by removing from the path of 
progress certain stumbling-blocks and impediments 
which, at the worst, bar the way, or, at the best, retard 
the pace. Provided such . . . enabling aid is given, the 
financial outlook is full of hope, for the realization of 
impending dangers is being increasingly felt, and the 
reforming spirit from within grows day by day ’ (Paper 
read before the Royal Statistical Society, 1895). From 
an unexpected quarter that legislation has at last 
come in the form of the'National Insurance Act, Part I. 
Sec Insurance, Health. 

7. Bibliography* — J. Frome Wilkinson, Friendly So- 
ciety Movement (1886; out of print). J. Frome Wil- 
kinson, Mutual Thrift (1891; out cf print). Dr. 
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Bairnrcithc*, English Associations of Working Men 
(1889). Sir E. W. Brabrook, C.B., Provident Societies 
(1898). Reports , etc. — Mr. Francis (4. P. Neison and 
Mr. A. W. Watson. Government Reports , etc., from the 
Centra] Office of Friendly Societies. J. F. W. 

Garden Cities. See Model Factories and Villages ; 
Emigration; Housing. 

Gas Companies. See Co-partnership, Labour, 

General Federation of Trade Unions. See Trade 
Unions. 

General Strike, The. See New Labour Movements. 
Gilds. See Friendly Societies. 

Half-time System. See Education, Industrial; 
Women and Children and tiie Labour Market. 

Health of Workers. See Factory Law; Physical 
Conditions, etc. 

Home Industries. See Women and Children and 
tiie Labour Market. 


HOURS OF LABOUR. 

In the history of conflicts between capital and labour, 
whether carried on in Parliament by legislation or in 
workshops by strikes, 'the demand for shorter hours of 
labour occupies a foremost position. Hours of labour 
were dealt with in mediaeval legislation such as the 
Statute of Labourers (1562), but the purpose was then 
to impose work, and not to protect the work-man. With 
the establishment of factory conditions, the community 
was faced with the problem of a defenceless working- 
class and of overwork, and by 4 lie end of the eighteenth 
century proposals were made for some limitation of 
working hours. The Act of 1802 limited the hours of 
apprentices to twelve, and this was extended in 1819 to 
all children under sixteen, in 1853 the protected age 
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was raised to eighteen, and two years later fright work 
was prohibited for the same class. In 1844 the work 
of women in factories was limited to twelve hours, 
exclusive of meal times. 

By 1830 an agitation had commenced for tty?, general 
limitation of working hours to ten per day. This was 
headed by Oastler, and in 1831 Sadler introduced the 
famous Ten Hours Bill, which on his defeat was taken 
up by Lord Ashley, who afterwards became Lord 
Shaftesbury. Round this Bill the famous Ten I fours 
agitation centred. In a good many of the handicrafts 
where labour was combined, particularly in London, a 
ten hours day became the practice of the trade by 
1810; but legislation was not secured until 1817, when 
the law was made to apply only to women and young 
persons, and a Saturday luilf-holiday was granted. Owing 
to the conditions of work in the Lancashire mills, 
however, the hours of women and young persons deter- 
mined the hours of men, and the Act of 1817 affected 
all labour. A series of Acts was then passed applying 
these protective provisions to other trades. 

The year before the Ten Hours Bill was carried, the 
Nine Hours agitation was begun by the Liverpool 
stonemasons. Having died down, it was renewed by 
the London masons in 1853, and four years later it 
was taken up by the London carpenters. In 1858 a 
joint memorial was sent to the employers by the work- 
people engaged in the building trades ; and the famous 
building strike in London followed on the rejection, of the 
memorial. The battle ended i n j 800, neither side gaining 
the victory. The engineers then took up the cry of 
Nine Hours, and secured it in 1871 and 1872 by a series 
of strikes, beginning with that on the north-east coast. 
Most of the trade disputes between 1870 and 1873 were 
in support of demands for the Nine Hours day. 

As early as 1817 Robert Owen advocated a working 
day of eight hours. There has always been a fascination 
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about an Sight hours working clay to labouring people. 
It was asked for during the revolutionary agitations of 
1848 ; it was an important plank in the programme of 
the International Working-men’s Association (18G4) ; 
and in 1^J>9 an Eight Hours resolution was passed by the 
Trade Union Congress. Thorold Rogers states that 
eight hours was the common length of the working 
day during the fifteenth century. Tt was not until 
1885, however, that a popular agitation was started. 
In 1887 an eight hours amendment was moved to the 
Coal Mines Regulation Bill, and next year a Miners’ 
Eight Hours Bill was introduced in the House of 
Commons. The agitation in the country was then at 
its height, and in that year the Huddersfield Corporation 
granted an eight hours day to its tram servants. Certain 
private firms, especially engineering firms, voluntarily 
started an eight hours day at this time, but some 
abandoned it later. For the next four or five years, 
chiefly in connection with the Socialist movement, 
demonstrations were held all over the country, and no 
demand was more popular with labour organizations 
than this. It died down in face of the pressure of 
other political and industrial questions, a] id it has 
never revived, although, at the moment of writing, 
many Trade Unions are beginning to renew their 
interest in it. In 'l c Jt)8 the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill 
was passed, and thus, for the first time, the legislature 
directly interfered with the hours of adult labour. 

In new countries the Eight Hours agitation has been 
exceedingly popular. It began in tin 1 . United. States 
immediately after the war, and in New Zealand and 
Australia it reached a head as early as 1850. It was 
secured by the workmen in Victoria in 1856, and other 
parts of the Australian continent followed shortly 
afterwards. 

The law as it stands (Factory Act, 1001), and leaving 
out certain technical details which can be gathered only 
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from a minute study of the Act itself and the Home 
OfHce Orders issued under it, is as follows : — In textile 
factories the hours of women and young persons must 
not be more than between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., or 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., with 2 hours for meals, and^Saturday 
must be a half-day ; in non-textile factories an addi- 
tional choice is given of a day from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
and only H hours are prescribed for meals. In 
domestic factories and workshops the hours for young 
persons may be from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m., but 4J hours 
must be given for meals, and there is no prohibition for 
women, except that they must not be worked on 
Sunday. Then a series of variations is allowed for 
particular trades, 'but the average day’s work is regu- 
lated by the above-quoted provisions. Night work is 
permitted only for exceptional trades, and is totally 
prohibited for women in factories. Children in factories 
may work only during the morning or afternoon shifts, 
or upon alternate days. Legislation regarding shop 
hours, begun in 1892, has not specifically limited the 
hours of assistants, except young persons, who may 
not be employed for more than seventy-four hours per 
week, including meal times, until the Act of 1911, 
which provided that on at least one day in each week 
an assistant shall not be employed about the business 
of a shop after 1.30 p.m. 

Continental legislation on hours of labour is exceed- 
ingly complicated and varied. Every country has 
been following in the footsteps of Great Britain, and 
has been legislating not only for night work and dan- 
gerous or otherwise special trades, but most have dealt 
with normal factory work, and now a few, like France, 
with men as well as Vomen and children. In the 
Abstract of Foreign Labour Statistics , published annually 
by the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, 
a summary of the Continental laws is given, together 
with a table showing the number of hours worked per 
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day in th<j chief industrial countries. Factor}" legis- 
lation in the United States is dealt with by the separate 
states, but the Federal Government and several states 
have passed an Eight Hours law which applies to 
workmen on government work. 

The hi>tory of Labour agitation shows that strikes 
in favour of the reduction of hours have neither been 
so numerous nor so successful as those in favour of 
increases of wages, the reason apparently being that 
employers find it impossible to forecast the effect of a 
shorter working day, and are, therefore, more inclined 
to resist the demand for it. According to the latest 
official statistics for the five years ending 1010, the 
total number of workpeople directly involved in dis- 
putes was 1,037,912, and of these only 196,837 struck 
for reduced hours, though the years 1909 and 1010 were 
unusually productive of this type of dispute. In 1010, 
whilst there wore 15,000 more men involved in disputes 
about hours than about wages, only 532 were successful 
in the former, as against 6,033 in the latter. Although 
this is true, however, it must be remembered that after 
these . strikes employers have usually reduced their 
hours ; but the gains have been counteracted by a 
practice of overtime, and in periods of slack trade 
attempts have frequently been made to lengthen the 
working day. It is also for these reasons that many 
people favour legislation rather than strikes. When 
hours are shortened, economies are generally effected; 
for one reason, because the health of the workers is 
improved. They do not work during hours when they 
are tired ; the best of them enjoy the leisure necessary 
for their mental and physical recuperation ; there are 
fewer breaks for meal hours during the day, so that 
machinery runs more steadily ; and generally the fixed 
capital is used more economically and general expenses 
reduced. This limits the effect of an eight hours day 
as a cure for unemployment. Where the work is 

9a 
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mainly time work, as in the running of buses, & shortened 
day must result in an increased stall ; but where it 
consists in the production of quantities, as in factories, 
the quantity required may be produced within the 
shorter day without any appreciable increase in the 
number of people employed. For that reasoif^ too, the 
shortened day need not lower wages, and need not 
increase the cost of production. In some trades the 
shortened hours lead to a rearrangement of shifts, which 
means that more men are employed, the volume of pro- 
duction is increased, and the cost per unit of production 
is lowered. Marshall {Principles of Economics , L, p. 780), 
discussing this, concludes : ‘ Thus the arts of produc- 
tion would progress/ more rapidly, the national dividend 
would increase, working-men would be able to earn 
higher wages without tempting capital to migrate to 
countries where wages w r ere lower, and all classes of 
society would reap benefits from the change. 5 But it 
is wrong to generalize regarding the effect of shortening 
the working day, because each industry has to be 
judged in relation to its circumstances. As a matter 
of historical fact, however, the production in the 
shortened day lias very speedily, if not immediately 
after the change, come up to old standards, and lias 
surpassed them, especially where the efficiency of labour 
depends on its tools. This lias bben repeated in Lanca- 
shire after each shortening of the working day. 

With every improvement in machinery the shorter 
working day becomes more and more practicable. With 
the speeding up of machinery it becomes more and 
more necessary, and, conversely, every reduction in the 
length of the working day is an impetus to the im- 
provement and the speeding up of the mechanical 
aids to labour. See Factory Management and 
Factory Law. 


J. E. M. 
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Introductory. — Housing, the true criterion of the 
social and political standard of a nation, shows in our 
days a totally diiferent development in the various 
civilized states. Our annexed Table I. presents to the 
reader a synopsis of the world’s housing systems. The 
examples of the different types of building are taken 
from England, Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, United States of America. 

In the above table, column a is seen to indicate the 
number of inhabitants of each house, while column b 
gives the total number of the inhabitants of each town 
or state. 

By an examination of Table I. we notice a group 
detaching itself by a decided predominance, even in 
the largest towns, of the individual house — namely, in 
England and Belgium. To them are opposed the other 
countries of Europe, where actually the tenement house 
system seems to prevail, although it should be observed 
that there is a distinctly marked graduation. Paris 
shows the many-storied dwelling. In Germany we 
may easily trace the modern expansion of the tenement 
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house advancing from east to west, and, especially in 
the eastern districts, claiming our attention on account 
of its height and size. In the towns of the United 
States we may notice a clear distinction, reducible, it 
appears, to the elements of population. Towqp peopled 
mainly by native Americans or by English and German 
immigration cling to the individual home, whilst towns 
receiving a conflux of immigrants from Eastern and 
Southern Europe drift towards the tenement house 
system. 

It is to bo observed that in the case of most of the 
countries under consideration the conditions controlling 
modern evolution have been identical — namely, expan- 
sion of industrialism, increase of population, growth 
of towns, and intense concentration of population in 
towns and industrial centres. Nevertheless, it is during 
modern evolution that the great contrasts noted above 
(see Table I.) have originated. Such contrasts are not 
effected by natural causes ; they arc mainly the result 
of arbitrary and wilful measures. The house is not, 
as perhaps might be presumed, the free creation of the 
architect or the builder, who would construct the typo 
he thinks most fitting. The builder has by no means 
a free choice ; his selection is not determined by his 
own preference for either a single cottage or a many- 
storied tenement house, but is strictly bound up with 
the systems of town extension and the local value of 
land, which enforce the one and prohibit the other. 
National institutions for housing, therefore, have to be 
considered separately for each country. 

1. England. (1.) The First Stage of the Housing Problem . 
— The origin of the modern housing problem may be 
traced to the industrial revolution, for which the 
eighteenth century paved the way, and which began 
to attain its full development in the nineteenth. 
The new industrial methods, with their greatly in- 
creased power of production, attracted fresh masses of 
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workmen. '* Working people streamed into the towns 
and factories, first by tens of thousands, and soon 
after by hundreds of thousands. Small towns de- 
veloped into industrial centres during the first three 
decades . of the nineteenth century (1801-31). The 
movement was extraordinarily rapid and widespread. 
While in the year 1801, 1,467,870 inhabited houses were 
counted, the number up to 1831 had increased to 
2,866,51)5 ; thus a million new houses had been created, 
making an increase of 50 per cent. 

It is important to remember, however, that the 
difficulties of the situation consisted not only in the 
magnitude of the task, but also in the entire novelty 
of the exigencies of the development, for which it was 
impossible to be prepared. The manufacturing towns 
and villages had not been laid out with a view to pro- 
viding for such masses of inhabitants ; decades had to 
pass before the necessary experience and knowledge 
could be brought to bear upon the primitive necessities 
of such a conflux of people. The immediate result was 
that buildings were erected regardless of method, 
system, and purpose. Small dwellings were put up 
wherever a free space was to be found ; ground was 
put to profitable use without forethought and arrange- 
ment. The congestion increased in proportion to the 
growth of the population. At the same time — and this 
is characteristic of the 'period — there was an entire 
absence of those preparations which we to-day consider 
necessary for and indispensable to a great accumula- 
tion of people ; such preparations were practically 
unknown. The period from 1800 to 184.0 may, therefore, 
be looked upon as the first stage of the new conditions 
affecting the housing question * it was simply a transi- 
tion period, with all the faults and failings that belong 
to such a period. 

1 A grave warning was received in 1830-2. One of 
the worst outbreaks of cholera ever known swept over 
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the densely populated and badly kept urban districts 
of the Continent, and caused great loss of life. In 
England, also, defective sanitation resulted in serious 
epidemics. The dangers to the town community of 
badly constructed, badly utilized, and badjy planned 
buildings were now apparent. 

This knowledge — which, however, only concerns the 
hygienic side of town planning — prepared the way for 
the second stage in the development of modem methods 
of housing. The general public, as well as Parliament, 
became aware of the serious evils which the rapid 
growth of towns had caused in housing. In 1844, at 
the instigation of Sir Robert Peel, a commission was 
appointed to investigate the condition of dwellings in 
large towns. From the sanitary point of view a grave 
state of affairs was revealed. The supply of good 
drinking water, the disposal of sewage, the making of 
roads in particular, were still quite defective. Typhus 
and other infectious diseases found the most fertile 
soil in the towns in which arrangements were still 
lacking for the cleansing of rapidly growing and densely 
populated areas. To provide a water supply, to lay 
drains, and to construct roads seemed to be the most 
urgent task, the carrying out of which begins a new 
section of town building. 

(2.) Second Stage : Introduction of Hygiene and Legis- 
lation in Housing , 1848-90. — In 1848 the Public Health 
Act was passed — a fundamental measure dealing with 
the sanitation of towns. A few years later — in 1851 — 
Lord Shaftesbury’s Act laid the foundation in England 
of legislation which concerns itself with the actual 
building of houses. Thus two hues were established 
along which English Iftusing methods moved during 
the next four decades — namely (1) Hygiene, which 
dealt with the public health ; (2) Regulations for the 
building of houses, which had for its object the creatioh 
of satisfactory housing conditions. The following table 
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shows in statistical form the situation which had to be 
faced in 1850-90. 


TABLE II. 


Growth ^and Distribution of the Population, 1801-91. 



1301. 

lvttVl. 

isiu. 

Population in towns ex- 
ceeding 5,000 inhabit- 
ants 

2,314,515 

8,028,011 

19,703,204 

Population in towns hav- 
ing less than 5,000 in- 
habitants, and in the 
country 

0,578,021 

9,899,598 

0,239,201 

Total . 

8,89-2, 530 

17,927,009 i 

29,002,525 


From 1801 to 1851, indeed, the population of towns ex- 
ceeding five thousand inhabitants had increased nearly 
fourfold, while that of the country had risen by half. 
But the greatest changes are observed in the period 
1851-91, during which time 12,000,000 people appeared 
for whom housing accommodation had to be provided. 

.TABLE III. 

Growth and Distribution of the Population reduced 
to Percentages. 


Year. 

*F 

London. 

Other great 
Towns. 

Towns 
20,000 to 
100,000 
fnhab. 

AU Cities 
exceeding 

Inlvdi. 

Urban 

Districts. 

Rural 

Districts. 

.. 

1801 

9-73 

0-00 

7-20 J 

10-94 




1831 

10-04 

5-71 

8-70 

25-05 

__ 1 


1 1851 

13-18 

9-40 

12-42 

3500 

50-08 ' 

' 49-92 

i 1871 

14-33 

11-50 

10-20 

42*00 

61-80 

j 38-20 

; 1891 

14-52 

17-30 

21-76 

53-58 

72-05 

! 27-95 
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No large towns existed in 1801, with the exception 
of London. In 1801 towns with more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants contained 17 per cent, of the 
population; but up to 1851 this percentage rose 
to 35, which established an cquilibriipn (40*92 
to 50*08 per cent.) between the town and country 
population. Our following period, 1851-91, is marked 
by a growth in the town and a decided decrease in the 
country population, until the respective percentages 
reached were 72 to 28. 

House-building had an extraordinary task to accom- 
plish in this period, and undoubtedly great advances 
were made at this time in housing methods. The 
working classes formed the broad basis of the social 
pyramid ; their political as well as their economic 
position had risen considerably. The peculiar charac- 
ter of the working-class dwelling was now recognized. 
While in other countries the workman’s house was still 
looked upon as either an appendage of the large house 
or as a separate kind of dwelling, requiring, in certain 
cases, special treatment, in England the dwelling of 
the artisan was recognized to be the normal and funda- 
mental form of town building. The typical workman’s 
cottage sets its image, by reason of its preponderance, 
upon the new English town. 

Meanwhile legislation had displayed great activity 
in the two directions already pointed out — namely, 
hygiene and house-building. Among laws for sanita- 
tion should be mentioned the Public Health Act of 
1875, under which Act the Local Government Board 
issued in 1877 a model code of by-laws referring to new 
streets and buildings, removal of nuisances, etc.'; the 
Public Health Amendment Act of 1890, etc. The 
Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act of 18G9, called 
Torrens Act, after its promoter, and the Cross Act of 
1875 (both with additions in 1879 and 1882), had a 
direct effect on housing methods. The first dealt with 
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tlie improvement and demolition of insanitary houses ; 
the second with the clearance of unhealthy districts. 
In 1884 a It oval Commission on the Housing of the 
Working-classes was appointed, of which the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards King Edward VII.) was a member. 
Upon the Local Government Act of 1888, which estab- 
lished administrative reform (Institution of the London 
County Council), there followed the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act of 1890, which compiled and 
extended the legislation in this direction. This Act 
brings to an end a period rich in effort and achievement. 

Part I. of the Act deals with great clearance and 
rehousing schemes to be earned out by the local au- 
thority ; Part II. provides for the improving and sup- 
pression of the insanitary conditions of single houses or 
small slums ; Part III. empowers the local authority 
to buy land and contract loans for the erection of new 
dwellings. 

(3.) Up-to-date Development of Housing . — In the pre- 
ceding periods we have seen how new methods in the 
art of town building were developed. But great as was 
the progress made, the structure of the town had 
remained fundamentally unchanged. Since the ’nineties 
of the last century, however, certain ideas appear 
which entirely break away from the traditional con- 
ception of the town, and introduce new methods of 
town construction. These tendencies are represented 
by the Town-Planning and Garden City movements. 

We shall best understand the object of these efforts 
if we consider them historically. The first modern 
period of town building has shown us how unmethodical 
and uncontrolled ways of building lead only to a bad 
and dangerous condition of affairs. Such a state of 
things is, in the long run, detrimental even to the 
interests of the landowner. The second period, 1848-90, 
realized that strict regulations .and public control are 
advantageous. It appeared necessary to guide the 
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building trade into better methods, to create new sani- 
tary arrangements for urban agglomeration, and to 
direct attention to the claims of hygiene in house- 
building. It was thought that certain requirements of 
public health must be forced upon the builder, and that 
thereby mainly a satisfactory developments of town 
building might be arrived at. But the cutting up of 
the sites in town extension was left to the individual 
landowner, and, generally speaking, no power existed 
to direct private enterprise in the formation of the 
town. 

The town, however, is not merely a plurality of 
houses; it has a being of its own. which we may love 
or hate, and which may be ugly or beautiful. We 
may shape it as the artist shapes the marble, and we 
may either spoil it or turn it into a work of art. 

In 1887 8ir William Lever removed his factory some 
miles out of Liverpool, and founded the model settle- 
ment called Port Sunlight. In 1880 Messrs. Cadbury 
began to build their model town at Bourn ville, near 
Birmingham. Both of these schemes set at naught 
the generally accepted idea of a town, and have placed 
the artisan's home in a surrounding of garden and 
village. In 1808 Ebcnezer Howard published his book 
on Harden Cities . The most important points empha- 
sized in it are : (I) The town sho‘uld be laid out accord- 
ing to a fixed plan, and should form, therefore, an 
independent settlement, and should be restricted in 
its growth ; (2) the land should remain in the posses- 
sion of the co-operative society. Soon after this the 
first Garden City was laid out at Letch worth, thirty-four 
miles from King’s Cross. A new direction was given 
by such practical and literary work, for the furthering 
of which credit must be given to Mr. T. 0. Horsfall. 
Moved by the town-planning powers of Continental 
states, Mr. Horsfall presented in his writings — which 
first appeared in IDOL— a claim for the establishment 
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of public control over tlio building of towns in England. 
An effective propaganda was unfolded by the National 
Housing and Town-planning Council, which was much 
stimulated by the appearance of Mr. William Thomp- 
son’s Handbook on Housing. 

That the new schemes for town planning could be 
carried out in direct connection with the largest towns 
was proved in 1901 by the founding of Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, only twenty minutes distant from the 
centre of London. The peculiarity of this form of 
town extension is that it is laid out in all its parts 
according to a preconceived uniform scheme, and all 
its buildings are brought into harmony with the whole. 
The idea of mixing the various classes of society was 
put into practice by the erection of the cottage side by 
side with the high-rented home. In Hampstead there 
are two Tenants’ Associations at work forming a co- 
operative system in housing, which has been greatly 
developed of late by Henry Vivian, and which will play 
an important part in the future. Similar plans were 
carried out by large employers in different parts of 
England (Ears wick, Woodlands). 

In this way models were created for three types of 
schemes — the Garden Village, the Garden City, and the 
Garden Suburb. In 1909 the Housing and Town-plan- 
ning Act appeared, Vliich forms an important basis 
upon which new efforts in town construction may work. 

By town planning is meant the drawing up of a 
general plan for a town or part of a town, fixing in 
advance the distribution of streets, roads, and com- 
munications, of open spaces, parks, etc. The plan is 
drawn up, or at least confirmed, by public authority. 
Let us remember that our firjt stage of housing devel- 
opment, 1800-40, provided, without any foresight and 
in a defective manner, the urgently needed housing 
accommodation. In the second stage, 1848-90, we 
saw public authority interfere with a view of securing 
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proper sanitary conditions for each housed The third 
and actual stage creates the power of directing the 
construction of the town as a whole. It is to be hoped 
that this power will be employed to improve the state 
of housing, without, however, impairing the^traditional 
advantage of individual enterprise and initiative. 

(4.) The Under-normal Dwelling . — The movements 
that we have been considering had as their object the 
creation of the ordinary normal workman’s dwelling. 
By this we mean the dwelling that can be rented by a 
normally paid member of the working-class. But we 
must make a clear distinction between such an average 
dwelling and the under-normal dwelling. 

The causes of' the existence of the under-normal 
dwelling are various. The first is found in the age of 
the building. We should take into consideration that 
every town, however rapidly it may have grown, pos- 
sesses a large number of old houses. We must even 
say that at any given time the greater part of the 
existing buildings, about three-fourths, arc those of 
older periods. The older house, if not kept in good 
repair, deteriorates in value and decays. Within our 
towns there is, moreover, a continuous shifting of values : 
a good residential district, especially in the centre of 
the town, grows out of date, becomes less valuable, and 
is forsaken by its former good tenants. In addition, 
there is the personal element. Some part of the urban 
population is incapable of paying the normal rent, and 
is obliged, if nothing else is to be had, to take an under- 
normal dwelling. Towns receive, moreover, a con- 
siderable number of immigrants, who come from 
countries or territories where the pretensions to culture 
are less, and who ar£' content with inferior homes. 
Finally, towns contain, to a certain extent, a number 
of people who sink below the level of their class, and 
who seek out dilapidated dwellings. 

In dealing with housing conditions, the under-normal 
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dwelling should always be considered apart. Many 
deceptions in the development of modern housing arise 
from the fact that this distinction has not been made. 
The purposes which the under-normal dwelling serves 
and the means wliicli meet its case are entirely different 
from thosi> of the normal dwelling. When we proceed 
historically, indeed, and bring to mind the conditions 
obtaining in the first period of the development of 
towns, we may own that the badly-built areas of those 
days had to be entirely done away with. It took 
decades to overcome the evils of the past. The require- 
ments of traffic, moreover, made it necessary to pull 
down the central parts of towns, and to turn them into 
commercial districts. At the same tkne, we should not 
forget that thereby little was gained for housing pur- 
poses, and that, most likely, much was lost. 

With regard to the town of our day, however, we may 
say : The slum is not built ; it develops. Preventive 
measures, therefore, are essential. We must first 
realize that a certain stock of the cheapest kind of 
dwelling is necessary, and should be maintained and 
provided for. Generally speaking, the above-men- 
tioned causes which foster the under- normal dwelling 
should be attended to. Education and instruction, of 
course, stand foremost among the means of reform.* 
However, if legislation goes so far as to order the 
demolition of the slum and — not without good reason — 
to interfere with private ownership, it might be worth 
considering whether preventive powers ought not to bo 
given to local authorities to enforce good management, 
and to protect houses from being degraded into slums, 

(5.) Municipal Housing; Housing by Companies and 
Philanthropists. — A great number of towns in the 
United Kingdom have shown much activity in municipal 
house-building. Important undertakings for the cleans- 

* We need scarcely allude to the excellent work initiated by 
Miss Octaviu Hill. 
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ing of the interior of the town and for rehousing were 
carried out in Glasgow (City Improvement Trust ; 
expenditure, £1,200,000) ; London (Boundary Street 
Improvement, and others) ; Birmingham, under the 
management of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain (expenditure, 
£1,300,000); Manchester; Newcastle-upon-'Fync ; and 
Sheffield. Considerable work was achieved in Liverpool, 
where, in 1908, 2,170 dwellings were erected. The 
municipal report rightly points out. that a far better 
service had been done to the town itself than if the 
money thus spent in house-building had been frittered 
away in doles to the poor. Up to 1908, 7,880 dwell- 
ings were finished by the London County Council ; the 
recent constructions in White Hart Lane Estate rank 
among the best of the modern buildings of the cheap 
cottage class. The number of ■small and medium-sized 
towns where dwelling-houses have been erected by local 
authorities is very considerable. 

The building activity shown by companies of share- 
holders is extensive. These companies exclude specula- 
tion, and seek to yield an interest of 3 to 5 per cent, on 
their capital. The most important is the Artisans’, 
Labourers’, and General Dwellings Company in London, 
whose capital amounts to £2,r>(X),000. Building socie- 
ties have developed widely. Among the philanthropic 
foundations, we might mention the Peabody Trust, 
the Guinness Trust, and the gift of a sum of £2,000,000 
left recently (1912) by Mr. W. B. Sutton. 

Lodging- houses have been erected in a number of 
towns, to a great extent in Glasgow and London. As 
an example, may be mentioned the lodging-houses 
built on Lord Rcnvton’s plan, each to accommodate 
about eight hundred persons. 

(6.) Rural Housing . — Rural housing should be briefly 
mentioned at this point, since urban and rural housing 
are intimately connected. We have seen from Table III. 
how, in consequence of the development of industries, 
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the population of town and country has shifted. Kural 
housing is a serious problem, from the standpoint of 
the State as well as that of the town. The present 
condition of rural housing in England is not satis- 
factory. The situation has recently become acute, 
partly because a number of old — we may say, as above, 
under-normal — cottages have been evacuated. The 
Small Holdings Act is not sufficient to meet the needs 
of the agricultural labourer and of rural housing. 
Efforts are now being made to revive building activity 
in the country. It should be observed, it is true, that 
rents in the country arc, in some parts, very low, and 
that their cheapness (Is. or 2s. per week) represents in 
many cases a portion of the workm&n’s wage. It has 
been recommended from various quarters to apply the 
Irish method of cottage-building to England. The 
amount of loans sanctioned for the building of cottages 
in Ireland up to March 31, 1912, was £7,906,271. Up 
to 1909, the number of cottages built was 21,508, and 
was carried to 39,211 in 19 12. It would also be desirable 
that employers in the country (as in many cases has 
already happened) would care for the dwellings of 
workmen and labourers in the same way as lias been 
done in industrial districts. In any case the settle- 
ment of the rural population must be looked upon as 
an urgent duty, for la*nd- flight is a source of evil not 
only for the country but also for the town. 

2. France* — During the ’forties of the last century 
necessity had arisen for interference in Paris, Lyons, 
and in industrial districts (as in England ; see above) 
in the conditions and state of town- building. But no 
great undertakings appeared until 1852, in the reign 
of Napoleon III., who saw tha£ town-building could be 
made an important political lever. The entire recon- 
struction of Paris was begun, with the co-operation of 
Haussmann. A gigantic work was undertaken, in 
which property of enormous value was realized, only to 
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bo considerably augmented, and thus ntfwly created, 
through extensive building. Paris became the modern 
and vastly admired capital. Although it was in Eng- 
land that "the new methods of town hygiene were studied, 
in matters concerning the general laying out, the 
construction of streets, and the monumental appear- 
ance of a town Paris became the influential prototype 
of the Continental town. The object was to present an 
imposing town with splendid streets, and with monu- 
mental or quasi-monumental architecture. But the 
system cannot be recommended from the point of 
housing. The result, especially as regards workmen’s 
dwellings, is not satisfactory. In recent times housing 
by societies of ‘ public utility ’ has been promoted by 
an Act of 1894, suggested by Jules Siegfried, which 
grants tax reductions ; and by an Act of .1908, which 
places State credit at the disposal of house-building. 
The municipality of Paris intends to grant £8,000,000 
for house-building. The building of workmen's dwell- 
ings hy employers was likewise promoted by Napoleon 
111., and lias since been furthered by the large industrial 
firms and companies. 

3. Belgium and Netherlands. — Belgium has preserved 
the individual house (sec Table I.). Rents and land 
values are here — an exception to the industrial nations 
of the Continent — still lower than in England. The 
Belgian Housing Law of 1889 (ail excellent measure) has 
had an important influence on modern housing methods. 
This law places funds from the National Savings Bank 
at the disposal of house-building by means of credit 
societies. A credit society can receive six-tenths of 
the value of a site if the debtor does not insure his life, 
and seven-tenths if, iif contracting the debt, lie insures 
his life. The credit society gives a further two-tenths 
of the value of the site, so that the buyer of a work- 
man's house has only to pay one-tenth of the value. 
The whole loan is repaid, mostly in twenty-five years, 
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by annuities; which in general are not higher than the 
usual rent of a dwelling. The number of houses built 
with the help of the Savings Bank up to 1010 amounted 
to 19.861 ; the total number of dwellings erected out of 
loans from the credit societies may be estimated at a 
still higher figure. 

The traffic regulations of Belgium have an important 
bearing upon housing. Throughout the kingdom there 
exists a system of cheap workmen’s season tickets, 
which permits either a daily or weekly journey — leaving 
on the Monday, and returning on the Saturday. The 
daily ticket is available for short distances, and the 
weekly ticket for longer journeys — up to 120 miles. 
The railway season tickets have Contributed to a 
favourable distribution of the population. The system 
has enabled a great number of workmen to retain their 
homes in the country or in the small towns, and yet 
to share in the advantages of the industrial market. 

In the Netherlands the housing laws of 1901 and 
1904- have created an effective organization, and, further- 
more, opened state credit to promote the construction 
of houses. Building associations are very active in 
large and medium-sized towns. The new schemes in 
towns such as Arnhem, Delft, etc., generally show a very 
commendable type of the cottage. At Amsterdam, 
where the four-storied'* tenement building frequently 
occurs, in 1912 the specimen of the (two-storied) cot- 
tage flat has been successfully introduced. 

4 . Germany, — Germany gives in the older parts of her 
towns the best and most studied examples of town- 
building, from the Middle Ages to the eighteenth cen- 
tury every period being represented by artistic types. 
Since 1870, however, the high-storied tenement system 
has penetrated the majority of the greater towns of 
Germany. The causes for this development, which 
differs as much from home traditions as it does from 
those of other nations, are three : — (1.) By the power of 
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town-planning (traditional in Germany) uniformly wide 
streets with expensive asphalt or granite paving only 
were made, plain residential streets with suitable accom- 
modation not being admitted. The necessary comple- 
ment of the costly street, however, is the high-storied 
tenement building, the landowner having to repay 
himself, by piling up dwellings one above the other, 
for the expenses of land given away and for the con- 
struction of the street. (2.) By-laws, too, were made 
uniform to apply to huge buildings, a minimum being 
fixed for thickness of walls, width of staircases, thorough- 
fares, etc., calculated for the high-storied building only, 
and thereby forcing it on the builder. (3.) A system of 
conveyancing and mortgaging by public land registra- 
tion was initiated, giving every facility to land specu- 
lation, and making it safe to shift land and houses at 
an inflated price to nominal owners. 

The streets may be called imposing, but the system 
of housing is, for its social, economical, and hygienic 
effects, not to be recommended. Efforts are being 
made to stop the victorious advance of land-inflation 
and the high-storied building (commonly termed the 
‘ tenement barrack ’). Municipalities in the western 
parts of the empire not controlled by the interests of 
landowners have inaugurated a model land and housing 
policy, some prominent examples being Ulm, Neuss, 
Gladbach, Bielefeld, Essen, and others. Much has 
been done by employers and industrial companies to 
house their huge staff of workmen ; the new settlements 
of Friedrich Krupp, Essen, and others may, perhaps, be 
said to outrival the prototypes to be found in other 
countries. 

Table IV. shows tht figures of fitness for military 
service (year 1910), separate divisions being made for 
huge towns, medium-sized towns, and the country. 
Service being compulsory, the table gives the state of 
the whole nation, and not of a particular number of 
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people. It Appears that in huge towns the proportion is 
considerably below that of the country, whilst in Berlin 
(see p. 269) it falls to one-half of the average of the empire. 


TABLE IV. 
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5. The United States. — In the United States the 
housing problem in many towns is, significantly, called 
the ‘ tenement- house ’ problem. The difficulties in 
housing show, in numerous car.es, a decided parallel to 
the ingredients of population. Both factors seem to 
converge. The housing conditions of the lower and 
poorer classes are not satisfactory. On the other hand, 
it can be said that in many towns the typical American 
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workman earning a normal wage is suitably housed. 
By the statistics of the United’ States Labour Office, it 
appears that the workman’s average income amounts 
to $750, out of which an average of $1181 has to be 
paid for a year's rent, making 16 per cent, of income. 
As we notice the town of Philadelphia atf the top of 
our list (Table I., p. 269), it may be stated that t he 
favourable local conditions of housing in Philadelphia 
are attributed by American experts to six factors, 
which almost form a programme : — (1) Cheap land and 
street development at reasonable cost ; (2) dispersion 
of population and ©f manufacturing centres by a system 
of radiating railway lines ; (3) the preponderance of 
the ‘ home-seeking 9 Teutonic race in the town’s popula- 
tion ; (4) cheap and easy local traffic ; (5) supply of 
capital by activity of building and loan associations ; 
(6) methods of conveyancing favourable to borrower or 
buyer. Town-planning in America is promoted by social 
reformers, architects, societies, and by popular support. 
Schemes of vast importance have been lately proposed. 

6. Land Value and Rent. — Prices of building sites in 
working-men’s residential districts are lowest in Belgium 
and England, and highest in Germany. In Belgium 
land for workmen’s dwellings in Brussels and Antwerp 
averages £1,600 to £2,000 an acre in the town extension 
districts; in Ghent and Luttich, £1,000 to £1,600. In 
London prices may be said to vary from £500 to £3,000 
an acre, £1,500 being a good average in town-extension 
districts. In provincial towns land prices are lower, 
a medium price of £700 ail acre, or 3s. per square yard, 
being frequently met. We may draw, for European 
towns generally, the limit at £1,500, or in huge towns 
at £2,000 an acre, where the one-family workman’s 
house can be built. If the value of land can he raised 
beyond that limit, the erection of tenement houses 
becomes compulsory. Building sites in Germany carry 
about seven to ten times the price which is paid in 
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Belgium a nCt England. In Berlin a fair price for town- 
extension districts may be called £10,000 an acre, 
diminishing to £14,000 in the outer tenement- house 
ring. In other huge towns with the tenement-house 
system a medium price would be. £12,000 to £10,000 
an acre. j k he reasons for this development, which is op- 
posed to natural conditions, have been hinted at above. 

In comparing rent we have to consider — (1) The 
dwellings of various nations differ both in type and 
size ; (2) within the same town rent may widely differ 
according to age of house and accommodation ; (3) 
rent may, or may not, iuclude taxation. Roughly 
speaking, the typical workman’s cottage in the greater 
and industrial towns in Belgium may be said to vary 
from 2s. 9d. to Ms. 9d. weekly rent ; in England, for 
the three to four roomed cottage, from 4s. to 5s. and Os., 
or Is. 3d. to 2s. per room ; in Germany, for the two- 
roomed tenement, from 4s. to 6s. (id. House tax in 
Germany is paid by the owner of the tenement house, 
and therefore included ; but income tax has to be paid 
by the occupier if his income amounts to £45 yearly. 
English rents for working-class dwellings, as a rule, 
include local taxation. 

7. Bibliography. — Charles Booth, Life and Labour of 
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INDUSTRIALISM, HISTORY OF. 

1 . Rise and Progress. 4 . Industrial Evolution. 

2. Chief Inventions up to 5. Chief Inventions after 

1840. 1840. 

'6. ‘ Industrial Revolution .’ 6. Nome Results. 

1. Rise and Progress. — The rise of Industrialism is 
usually 'assigned to the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century. During 
this period the great change, which has been called the 
industrial revolution, took place. About the middle of 
the eighteenth ceaturv, or a little later, it began to 
assume a well-defined character, and entered on a 
course of rapid and continuous advance— at first in 
Great Britain, and afterwards in other countries. Its 
efficient cause was a series of capital inventions and 
discoveries, which transformed many existing industries, 
and created still more new ones. Its most prominent 
features were the application of mechanical power and 
the development of machinery, leading to the evolution 
of the ‘ grand ’ industry carried on in large establish- 
ments, and commonly called the ‘ factory system ; ’ 
an enormous increase of production, with cheapening of 
commodities ; a corresponding expansion of markets 
and of sources of supply, fed and opened up by the 
development of transport ; the aggregation of the 
population in centres convenient for production and 
distribution, or, in other words, the growth and mul- 
tiplication of manufacturing and trading towns, with 
a corresponding relative decline of the agricultural 
population— all involving great changes in the occupa- 
tions of the people and in the conditions of life 
among them. No attempt can be made here to dis- 
cuss these subjects in full. The object of the present 
article is to present a historical and statistical out- 
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line, indicating broadly the course and extent of the 
movement. 

2. Chief Inventions up to 1840.— We begin with a 
chronological table of the more salient inventions 
and discoveries, which may be regarded as land- 
marks, during the first century of active advance. It 
gives a bird’s-eye view of the movement ; but the 
dates must be read broadly and with certain quali- 
fications. They must not be taken to mean that 
any particular year marks the appearance of the 
machine or process associated with it as an entirely 
new thing, or in full working order. That is rarely 
the case. Many of the inventions commemorated 
have an antecedent history, sometimes going back 
for centuries ; they were either improvements on 
previously existing and working appliances, or they 
represented earlier attempts and experiments brought 
at last to fruition. Almost all have a subsequent 
history of improvement, development, and practical 
application. Where the ideas are entirely new, they 
have very rarely been realized in practice at once. 
But the list includes a great range of variation in these 
respects. The dates are not selected on any uniform 
plan, because there is no uniformity in the circum- 
stances. Borne signal jze the introduction of ap- 
pliances in working order, fairly complete in certain 
cases,, but more often rudimentary ; others refer to the 
mere registration, by patent or otherwise, of an idea 
or suggestion which may have been continuously de- 
veloped from the first or have only achieved realization 
long afterwards, perhaps by reinvention. For instance, 
the principles embodied in Cartwright’s wool-combing 
machinery, patented in 1779, \frerc not realized com- 
mercially for nearly a century. Several ideas fell to 
the ground altogether until independently revived. 
Such were the steam road locomotive built by Cugnot 
in 1769; the cylinder printing-machine suggested 
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by Nicholson in 1790; Saint’s sewing-ihacliine, and 
Street’s internal combustion engine, patented about 
the same time ; and Brunei’s boot-riveting machine of 
1810. But they are worth recording to show the 
prevailing fertility of ideas which anticipated many 
later inventions. Some of the dates giv^n are only 
approximate, and may be disputed. 


1735. Iron-smelting with coko introduced by Abraham Darby. 

1738. The fly-shuttle for weaving invented by John Kay. 

1738. Rollers introduced for cotton-spinning by Lewis Paul and 
John Wyatt. 

1740. Casting of steel ingots from crucibles accomplished by 
Benjamin Huntsman at Sheffield. 

1742. Eloctro- plating discovered by Thomas Bolsover of Shef- 
field. 

1745. Important improvements made in the weaver’s loom by 
Jacques do Yaucanson. 

1758. Rib-knitting machine invented by Jedediah Strutt. 

1764. Jenny for spinning cotton invented by James Hargreaves. 

1707. Iron rails east at Coalbrookdale iron-works. 

1769. Steam locomotive for roads built by Nicholas Cugnot. 

1769-75. Spinning-frame for cotton and earding-machim; in- 
vented by Richard Arkwright; spinning-frame first 
operated by horse-power, afterwards by water. 

1769-82. James Watt’s all-important improvements in the 
steam -engiuo patented. 

1777. First boat built of iron on the Foss in Yorkshire. 

1779. Spinning-mule invented by Samuel Crompton. 

1779. Combing -machines designed and patented by Edmund 
Cartwright. 

1781. Compound steam-engine invented by Jonathau Horn- 
blower. 

1783. Grooved rolling-mill for bars introduced by Henry 

Cort. 

1784. Puddling furnace introduced by Henry Cort. 

1784. Steam-engine applied to cutler’s wheel at Sheffield. 

1785. Room illuminated with coal-gas by Minckelers (Louvain). 

1785. Steam-engine applied to cotton-spinning in Nottingham- 
shire. 

1785-92. Power-loom invented and patented by Edmund Cart- 
wright. 

1790. Cylinder printing-machine patented by William Nicholson. 

1790. Sewing-machine invented by Thomas Saint. 
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1791-04. Explosive engines for gas ami oil proposed and patent 
takon out by Robert Street. 

1702-94. Saw-gin for removing seeds from raw cotton invented 
by Eli Whitney (United States). 

1795. Hydraulic, press invented by Joseph Bramah. 

1798. Paper-making machine invented by Louis Robert; sot 

up i.t England in 1803 by Henry Foudrinier and Bryan 
Donkin — the type still in use. 

1799. Electric current produced by A. Volta. 

1800. Power obtained from compressed air by 0. Medhurst. 

1801. Steam effectively applied to power-loom at Pollokshaws. 

1802. First photographic image obtained by the action of light 

on nitrate of silver by Thomas Wedgw'ood. 

1802. First practical steamboat worked on Forth and Clyde 
Cana! by William Symington. 

1S02. First practical gas-lighting carried out by William Murdoch. 
1804. Important weaving appliance perfected *by J. M. Jacquard, 
called the Jacquard loom, and universally used ever 
since. 

1804. Steam locomotive run on a railway by Richard Trovo- 
thick. 

1804. Compound steam-engine designed bv A. Woolf. 

1807. First commercially successful, steamboat built and run on 
tho Hudson by Robert Fulton. 

1807. First street gas-lighting in Pall Mall by F. A. Winsor 
(German). 

1808-9. Bobbin net-machine (lace-making) invented and applied 
by John Hoathcoat. 

1810. Boot-riveting machine patented by M. J. Brunei. 

1811. Blast-furnace gases utilized for heating by Aubertot. 

1812. Reaping-machine invented by John. Common. 

1814. Printing-machine invented by Friedrich Kdnig and In- 

stalled by tho Times. 

1815. Cast stool produced by Fried rich Knipp at Kssoii. 

1816. First passenger steamboat crossed the Channel. 

1818. Iron vessel, tho Vulcan, built on the Monk land Canal 

(Scotland). 

1819. Eloetro-magnelic experiments announced by 11. C. Oersted. 

1819. First steamboat crossed the Atlantic. 

1820. Electric telegraph suggested by A. M. Ampere. 

1824-30. Self-actor mule for cotton-binning brought to com- 
pletion l> 3 ' Richard Roberts. 

1825. Stockton and Darlington railway opened for trains drawn 

by George Stephenson’s engine. 

1826. First practical reaping-machine invented by Rev. Patrick 

Bell (Scotland), 
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1827. Water turbine invented by Benoit Fournevum. 

1828. Ring spinning-frame invented by J. Thorpe. 

1830. Practical sowing-machine invented by Barthelemy Thim- 

m onier. 

1830-41. The construction of machine tools (developed by Henry 
Maudslay from about 1800) placed on a scio otitic foot- 
ing by tho application of true piano surfaces and the 
principles of exact measurement by .Joseph Whitworth. 

1831. The dynamo electrical machine discovered by Michael 

Faraday. 

1832. Jute, industry established at Dundee. 

1832-4. Sewing-machine with eye-pointed needlo and lock stitch 
devised by Walter Hunt. 

1836. Practical screw propellers patented (separately) by F. P. 
Smith and John Ericsson. 

1836. Electric telegraphy established in pract ical form by Weber 

and Gauss in Germany. 

1837. Electric telegraph further developed by Joseph Henry 

anti S. F. B. Morse in the Unit-id States, and by W. F. 
Cooke and C. Wheats to no in England. 

1838. Steam-hammer invented by James Nasmyth. 

1830. Photography founded by Fox Talbot. 

3. i Industrial Revolution/— This bare chronological 
outline, covering a century, exhibits a growing intensity 
and expanding range of effort and an accumulating 
mass of results. The predominant, though by no means 
the only, feature is the invention and application of 
mechanical processes ; and the supreme achievement 
is the effective utilization of steam-power accomplished 
by Watt towards the middle of the period covered. 
The coincidence of this event with the nearly simul- 
taneous series of inventions in textile machinery, which 
eventually created the typical industrial communities 
of Lancashire and West Yorkshire, produces an im- 
pression of sudden and general change, which has been 
embodied in the term ‘industrial revolution/ 

The expression is convenient, and has been too long 
in use to be displaced now, but it is not well chosen. 
It was originally based on a misreading of the facts, and 
it tends to perpetuate a narrow and erroneous view. 
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Attention directed too exclusively and superficially to 
textile industries, and more particularly to weaving, 
resulted in a conception at once defective and ex- 
aggerated. A revolution is an event, but what took 
place was not an event ; it was a large and gradual 
process of Evolution, which involved the conversion of 
some domestic industries, but went far beyond that. 
Too much has been made of the cottage weaver. 
Regarded as a whole, the movement in the eighteenth 
century is seen to consist in an all-round expansion, 
affecting not only certain domestic industries and 
handicrafts, but also those which never were domestic, 
and in addition opening up vast and wholly new fields. 
It included not only machinery and* power, but pro- 
cesses distinct from both, such as the improvements in 
the smelting of iron, which forms the first link in the 
chain of production. Without it there are no tools, 
and without tools even the raw materials cannot be 
wrested from nature or undergo the most rudimentary 
treatment. The metallurgical improvements in the 
production of iron and steel, recorded in the list, were 
quite as important in their place as anything else, and 
these never were domestic industries. Nor were min- 
ing and shipbuilding, both of which received a great 
impetus from the metallurgical advances. 

In like manner the application of steam-power pro- 
duced far more effect in creating and expanding non- 
domestic industries than in converting domestic ones. 
It is not too much to say that if the textile machines 
had never been invented the transformation of industrial 
life which marks this period would nevertheless have 
taken place, though it would have been less complete 
and striking. Such great industrial centres as Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Leeds, the Tyne, the Clyde, and the 
corresponding seats of metal-working industries in 
other countries would have developed very much as 
they did even if spinning and weaving had been carried 
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' on in tlie old way. Manchester itself wofdd still have 
been a great manufacturing town. 

But the idea of the industrial revolution requires 
further qualification. On the one hand, it left many 
handicrafts untouched ; and on the other, it was not 
responsible for the introduction of the factory and 
the mill. Establishments in which a large number 
of persons were employed for wages were not new in 
the eighteenth century. We have mentioned mining, 
smelting, and shipbuilding ; but there were many 
others, such as the manufacture of glass, soap, pot- 
tery, paper, and brewing. More than that, how- 
ever : the ‘ factory system ' had been established 
for centuries in c those textile industries which are 
regarded as having been peculiarly domestic. Large 
factories, employing many hands, flourished as early 
as the fifteenth century in Holland, and probably 
earlier in Italy ; they existed in England already in the 
seventeenth century, if not before. The development 
of machinery and of. mechanical power iti tlie eighteenth 
century enormously stimulated this method of manu- 
facturing, but neither created it nor brought it suddenly 
to maturity. Tlie application of both was gradual. 
The power-loom, though first patented in 1785, was not 
effectively installed until 1801 and in 1813 only 2,400 
were known to be in use. By *1820 they had increased 
to between 14,000 and 15,000; but the hand-looms had 
also increased, and wore estimated to number over 
200,000. In 1835, half a century after the first appear- 
ance of the power-loom, there were still more than 
twice as many hand-looms at work in the cotton trade. 
Yet the hand-loom weaver is the classical case of the 
worker owning his own implement, until deprived of it 
by the machine. A change which was so far from 
complete after the lapse of two generations cannot be 
properly called a revolution. 

Nor was there anything final about it. The latest 
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phase of industrial evolution is a marked revival of 
handicrafts and home-working, to which the machine 
itself has contributed in a powerful and unexpected 
manner, and in different forms. One of these is the 
development of the hand machine, of which the sewing- 
machine is the most important type. This implement 
is found in millions of homes. Its domestic use has 
developed alongside of the clothing factory, and plays 
a great part in modem production. The largest in- 
dustry in France is dressmaking, and most of it is 
carried on by home work. Another more recent and 
more general agent is the distribution of power by 
means of electricity. Notable instances of its application 
in preserving and fostering home work are to be found 
in the silk industry in France, where power, obtained 
from mountain rivers on the Hanks of the Alps, is 
distributed to the cottage looms of the Lyons district, 
which have never wholly died out ; and in the cutlery 
industry at Solingen, Germany, where the greater part 
of the work is carried on at home, or in small work- 
shops, in which men, working on their own account, hire 
a sitting. The concentration caused by the steam- 
engine is now being counteracted by a dispersing move- 
ment promoted by electricity. The power is taken to 
the people instead of their coming to it. If, as seems 
probable, power is eve? obtained from other natural 
sources, such as the tides, a new movement will set in. 

4. Industrial Evolution. — All this goes to show that 
the period under review only represented a phase in a 
vast and complex process which is still going on, and 
that generalizations drawn from particular features of 
it have a limited application. The essence of industrial 
evolution is not the substitution of the grand for the 
small industry, or even the supremacy of the machine, 
but something much larger. It is the mastery oj nature 
in the service of man , and for its origin we must go back 
to the beginnings of science — to the search after know- 
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ledge which followed the revival of learning. The 
mediaeval attempts to square the circle, find the phi- 
losopher’s stone, and produce perpetual motion were 
the early gropings of the spirit which has produced 
the steam-engine, the dynamo, wireless telegraphy, 
the aeroplane, and synthetic rubber. Thojnastery of 
nature in the service of man is the one guiding purpose 
running through the whole story. This is, in fact, what 
we call civilization and progress. It was clearly seen 
and formulated by Francis Bacon, but had been un- 
consciously at work long before his time. Leonardo 
da Vinci was the great practical pioneer in the fifteenth 
century. Mankind had to wait long for fulfilment, 
because the road to be traversed was long. The forces 
of nature are only mastered by observation, research, 
and experiment, as Bacon’s great namesake perceived 
less distinctly, but with still greater prescience, three 
and a half centuries earlier ; and these principles work 
very slowly. The genius may have his vision, but 
realization is a toilsome business. 

Fruition came so richly in the eighteenth century 
through a combination of causes. One of these was the 
accumulation of effort and experience, very clearly 
illustrated by the case of the steam-engine, which 
presents a continuous record of advance from Della 
Porta’s scientific treatise in 1601 to Sa very’s working 
pump at the end of the same century, closely followed 
by Newcomen’s engine. All through the history of 
industry we see this process of step-by-step advance, 
accelerated as time goes on by the increasing number 
of men engaged on any particular problem— that is to 
say, both experience and effort accumulating. A sec- 
ond cause was the command of means gained through 
trading, which preceded industrial expansion. It fur- 
nished weal tli, which facilitated experiment and the 
erection of plant, and at the same time stimulated 
industrial enterprise by example. It demonstrated 
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the accessibility of wealth, and thus helped to give 
a practical turn to discovery and invention. A third 
cause, working in the same direction, was the pressure 
of increasing population, which so perturbed men’s 
minds in the latter part of the eighteenth century. The 
final caus£ of effort is life — its preservation and its 
increase ; more life and fuller life. This need not be 
consciously felt, and often is not. The true pioneer 
sees only his idea, and is driven by an inward craving 
to realize it ; but its practical utilization springs 
from economic motives, and varies with the strength 
of economic pressure. 

These considerations apply both to mechanical inven- 
tion and to scientific discovery. We Recognize a distinc- 
tion between them, and at the opposite ends of the 
scale they are far apart ; but no dividing line can be 
drawn between them. They work at the same problem, 
though at different points of it, and essentially in the 
same way, by experiment ; for effective application 
each has need of the other. Successful machines must 
be constructed on scientific principles, and special 
apparatus is required for the commercial utilization of 
scientific knowledge. The more closely the two co- 
operate, the better the result. The most striking 
illustration is afforded by the evolution of machine 
tools. When the right forms of appliance for per- 
forming various operations had been hit upon and 
machines began to multiply towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, the problem of constructing them 
with an accurate adjustment of parts presented itself. 
Its solution began in the workshops of Henry Maudslay 
and his partner, Joseph Clement, on the Thames, but 
was not completed until Joseph Whitworth, their 
pupil, laid down the scientific principles of machine 
construction about 1830. The whole marvellous ap- 
paratus of modern mechanical production is based on 
them, and would have been impossible without them. 
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Mechanical invention came earlier to fruition than 
applied science. That is very clearly demonstrated by 
the chronological list given above, in which the former 
is predominant, until we approach the close of the 
period, when pure science appears in the form of electrical 
research. The order is not accidental, but ill' the. nature 
of things. The chief difference between the two is that 
invention deals with means, with tools, and appara- 
tus ; while science is concerned with matter, with 
physical principles, and the hidden forces of nature. 
The latter is far the larger and more difficult field, 
requiring more time and effort for its exploration; 
hence the .slower conquest. In the later development 
of industry science has played the principal part, and 
has become more and more predominant. Its greatest 
practical achievement is the mastery of electricity. 
The steam-engine, which dominated the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, yields place to the dynamo and 
the motor at the beginning of the twentieth ; the electric 
furnace displaces fuel ; the electric lamp supersedes 
oil and gas ; and electrical communication continues 
its triumphant conquest of space. From the first the 
seizure and taming of this prodigious but invisible 
force has been accomplished primarily by men of 
science, whose name is legion — -from Gilbert in the six- 
teenth century down to Kelvin and Hertz, seconded by 
a host of technical inventors. But science dominates 
modern industry in a far more comprehensive if more 
subtle way through the multitudinous influences of 
applied chemistry, which pervades every field of pro- 
duction, and ceaselessly transforms them all, from 
metallurgy to farming. Its operations are fundamental, 
and their range without?' limit. 

Not that mechanical invention of the old kind has 
ceased. The latter part of the nineteenth century 
witnessed the transformation of the boot industry on 
the old lines by the substitution of machinery for hand 
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processes, through a series of inventions, beginning 
with the sole-stitching machine devised by L. R. Blake 
and G. Mac-kay. It was the last of the old common 
industries to yield, because the article is individual, and 
the hand operations are the most difficult to imitate. 
The modem development of the automatic principle 
in all sorts of processes, notably illustrated by machine 
tools and the automatic loom, as well as innumerable 
small improvements in machinery of all kinds, may also 
be placed in the same category. But for the most part 
invention has become more and more clearly the hand- 
maid of science. The most important mechanical 
appliances perfected in recent years are the dynamo 
and the electric motor, the internal combustion engine 
and the steam turbine. They are all modes of power, 
and they are not merely based on scientific principles, 
but are the work of men with a scientific training, who 
could apply those principles in practice. 

5. Chief Inventions after 1840. — The change may be 
studied by comparing the following list, which gives 
the chief landmarks of advance during the last seventy 
years, with the previous one. 

1840. Von Liebig’s chemistry in its application to agriculture 
appeared, leading to experimental farming and the 
development of fertilizers. 

1845. Submarine eablo proposed by J. W. and .T. Brett. 

1845. Revolving printing-press patented by R. M. Hoe. 

1846. Hydraulic crano invented by \V. U. Armstrong. 

1846. Sewing-machine invented by TCI i as Howe. 

1847. Cast-steel guns produced by Alfred Krupp. 

1850. Wool-combing machine perfected by S. Lister and 

I. Holden. 

1851. First industrial exhibition held in London. 

1851. Submarine cablo laid between Dover and Sangatte by 
T. R. Crumpton. » 

185L-67. Wood pulp for paper introduced. 

1856. Bessemer process for steel- making announced by 
H. Bessemer. 

1856-61. Regenerator furnace devised by William and Friedrich 
Siemens. 
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1857. Advances in the construction of dynamos b<y W erner and 

William Siemens. 

1858. Aniline dyes discovered by W. H. Perkin. 

1858-60. Sowing-machine applied to boot-nmking by L. It. 
Blako and G. Mackay. 

1 859. Practical gas-engine invented by J. J. E. Lenoir. 

186L. Pneumatic drills successfully used in Mont fonts Tunnel 
from American patent designs (about 1849). 

1862. Automobile car driven by gas-engine built by J. J. E. 
Lenoir. 

1864. Open hearth steel furnace devised by Martin Fibres on 

the Siemens regenerator system. 

1865. Stoam-plough introduced by John Fowler and Co. 

1867-76. Gas-engine perfected by N. A. Otto. 

1868. Alloy steel (tungsten) brought into use by It. Mushot. 

1870. First petrol-engine made by J. Hook. 

1870. Improved dynamo introduced by L. T. Gramme. 

1870. Steel began to come into general use for shipbuilding. 

1873. Electric motor discovered through reversible action of 
Grammo dynamo, leading to transmission of power. 

1876. Electric telephone invented by G. Bell. 

1876-80. Electric lighting advanced by Jablochkov, Brush, Swan, 
and Edison. 

1877. Phonograph patented by T. A. Edison. 

1878. Basic process of steel-making introduced by 8. G. Thomas. 

1879. Harvesting (reaping and binding) machine perfected. 

1880. Synthetic indigoiin obtained from coal-tar products by 

A. von Bayer. 

1883. High-speed oil-engine invented by G. Daimler. 

1884. Steam-turbine invented by C. A. Parsons. 

1886-7. Motor bicycle and car run with petrol-engine by 
G. Daimler. k 

1889. Steam-turbine invented by G. de Laval. 

1894. Automatic loom invented by J. II. Northrop. 

1896. Wireless telegraphy effectively accomplished by G. Marconi. 

1897. Electric furnace devised by II. Moissan. 

1900. Motor-driven airship completed by F. von Zeppelin. 

1900. Alloy steels applied to high-spoed machine tools by Messrs. 
Wliito and Taylor. 

1906. Petrol-driven aeroplane successfully flown by A. Santos- 
Dumont. * 

1912. Synthetic rubber announced by English chemists. 

The list shows sufficiently, though imperfectly, the 
growing dominance of science. Many of the achieve- 
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ments enumerated represent ideas put forward genera- 
tions and even centuries earlier, but only realized through 
the gradual advance of scientific knowledge. The un- 
learned artisan inventor is not extinct, but his part 
comes morp and more to bo confined to small improve- 
ments. The olmngc in the character of invention has 
tended to internationalize the advance of Industrialism. 
Science knows no geographical boundaries, and the old 
plan of securing the sole use of a machine for l he country 
of its origin has become impracticable. It was never 
long successful, but now it is seldom attempted. In 
former days, however, priority of invention exercised 
an important influence. It was largely instrumental in 
giving this country its manufacturing supremacy in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The items 
recorded in the first list reveal an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of British invention, with France in an 
honourable but secondary place. These two almost 
monopolized the field in the eighteenth century. 
America did not come in until 171)2, when Whitney’s 
saw-gin completed the cycle for the cotton industry, 
and rendered possible the supply of raw material 
required to feed the voracious machines of Lancashire. 
Germany did not appear until still later. 

The reasons for this®order are various, but we have 
certainly counted too much upon it, and have been 
inclined to credit ourselves with some superior faculty 
denied to other nations. A fairer appreciation of the 
share of France should have dispelled the error ; for 
the early French contributions to metallurgy and 
textiles were of first-class importance. The French are 
a highly inventive as well as a scientific people, and 
they have more than held their own in recent years. 
But meantime Germany and the United States have 
come fully into the industrial field. Their place in the 
second period presents a striking contrast with that in 
the first; but there is a marked distinction between 
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them. The principal American contributions arc in 
the line of British tradition, and are mainly examples 
of mechanical ingenuity. The sewing-macliine, boot- 
making and agricultural machinery, the typewriter, and 
the general development of the automatic principle, 
are all of this character. They are ratlfer comple- 
tions of the mechanical series than large and original 
advances in new directions. Germany, on the contrary, 
has found her place in the more scientific sphere — in 
electricity, the internal combustion engine, and, above 
all, in chemistry. Thus Great Britain has been rivalled 
in both fields and on all sides, and is not even primus 
inter pares. Since the discovery of the Bessemer pro- 
cess and of aniline dyes (of which she made no use) 
in the ’fifties, her only contribution of first-rate im- 
portance is the steam-turbine. The basic steel process 
is rather a technical improvement than a new departure ; 
and the automatic loom, though invented by an English- 
man, was brought to practical success in America. 

6. Some Results. — Advances made in one country 
are now speedily shared by others, as we have said, 
but the active participation of many nations in the 
work of advance means more than this. It implies a 
keen competition, which is stimulated by economic 
pressure. Industrialism is forced upon one nation after 
another for the maintenance of a growing population 
in a rising standard of comfort. The latter element 
should not be overlooked ; it is still active in a stationary 
population, as in Franco. The people must be fed, 
clothed, and housed ; and the various factors concerned 
in fulfilling these requirements are constantly raising 
their demands under the influence of advancing know- 
ledge directed to the ‘preservation of life. Life con- 
stantly grows more exacting even where it does not 
increase. Thus nations must produce — first, in order 
to supply their own multiplying and expanding needs 
so far as they can ; and secondly, to buy what they 
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cannot themselves supply. Invention and discovery 
applied to industry have enabled this process to be 
carried on ; without them the population would become 
stationary when and where the limit of food supply 
was reached, and its condition would be stagnant. 
They have* created abundance bv multiplying many 
times man’s power of production, by increasing the 
fruits of the earth, by peopling and working new lands, 
and by bringing the results together in a world-wide 
network of exchange. The vast and general improve- 
ment in material conditions thus produced is seldom 
realized because the standard has risen with it, and 
continually formulates fresh demands. 

The part played in all this by •different nations 
varies according to their needs, their aspirations, their 
capacity, and energy. The effects are seen primarily 
in the growth of population and in changes of grouping 
by locality and occupation. Rural life yields to urban, 
and agricultural occupations to industrial and com- 
mercial. The process may be summed up in one word 
— the town. The development of the town is the out- 
standing feature of industrialism ; it marks every 
industrial country. England, which led the wav, is the 
classical example, and we have statistical evidence of 
the movement since 1801. The following table gives the 
population and density per square mile at each census : — 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 1801 - 1011 . 


Year. 

Population. 

Persons 
per sq. 
mile. 

Vc,, 

Population. 

Persona 
per aq. 
mile. 

1801 

8,892,53(5 

153 

ISO I 

20,000,224 

344 

1811 

10.104,250 

175 

1*71 

22,712,200 

300 

1821 

12,000,230 

200 

1881 

25,974,439 

440 

1831 

13,890,797 

230 

1891 

20,002,525 

498 

1841 

15,914,148 

273 

1901 

32,527,843 

558 

1851 

17,927,609 

308 

1911 

30,075,269 

019 
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The population of Scotland increased ip the same 
period from 1,608,420 to 4,759,445, and its density 
from 54 to 160 persons per square mile. The increase 
for Great Britain was from 10,500,956 to 40,534,714. 
The significance of the increase thus recorded in the era 
of industrial expansion cannot be fully appreciated 
without reference to the antecedent period. No exact 
enumeration took place before 1801, but the census 
of 1851 gave the following centennial comparison, 
carefully computed from various dates, as approxi- 
mately correct : — 

Estimated population Increase in 
of Circa t Britain, etc. the century. 

1651 . . . 6.37S, 000 — 

1751 . . . 7,392,000 1,014,000 

1851 . . . 21,185,000 13,793,000 

The difference is not, of course, wholly due to the 
industrial factor; but the two go together, and the 
vast increase of life during the second century negatives 
the common assumption that Industrialism produced 
a state of unprecedented and increasing misery. This 
is emphasized by the fact that the rate of increase was 
highest during the first decades of the nineteenth 
century, when the change was proceeding at its maxi- 
mum intensity. The rates of increase in England were : 
1801-11, 14*50 per cent. ; 1811-21, 18*05 per cent. ; 
1821-31, 16*24 per cent. ; 1831-41, 14*58 per cent. 
These rates have only been approached in one sub- 
sequent decade — that of 1871-81 — which included 
several years of the highest prosperity on record, when 
the rate was 14*5 per cent. The rising tide of vitality 
revealed by statistics is in keeping with the observations 
of the French traveller Louis Simond, quoted by Pro- 
fessor Smart,* in 181(>-11 : ‘ I have found the great 
mass of the people richer, happier, and more respectable 
than any other with which I am acquainted.’ 

* Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century . 
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The growth of population recorded above took place 
mainly in the towns. Some comparative information 
for the first half of the nineteenth century is given in 
the census of 1851. There were in that year seventy 
towns of 20,000 inhabitants and upwards in Great 
Britain. {Their population had increased from 3,181,505 
in 1801 to 8,803,897 in 1851, or at the rate of 189 per 
cent. ; whereas the population of the country and of 
the smaller towns had increased only by 71 per cent. 
In 1801 these towns formed 23 per cent, of the whole 
population ; in 1851 the proportion had risen to 31 
per cent. The same movement has since continued 
at a greater pace. In 1011 towns of this size accounted 
for 61 per cent, of the population in England and Wales. 
The technical division into ‘ urban ’ and * rural * gives 
the proportions as 78 per cent, urban against 22 per 
cent, rural ; but during the last decade — 1001-11 — 
the rate of increase has fallen among the urban, and 
risen among the rural, population. The table on page 
306 shows the expansion of the chief towns. 

With the exception of Brighton and Croydon, which 
are residential appendages of London, and perhaps 
Portsmouth, all these thirty-six towns owe their enor- 
mous expansion to industry and commerce ; and behind 
them is a far larger series below the 100,000 limit, 
created by the same forces. 

The corresponding occupational movement cannot 
be shown with equal precision, because of defects and 
changes in the census ; but the progressive decline of 
agriculture relatively to other occupations throughout 
the period is clearly marked. Between 1811 and 1831 
the proportion of families employed in agriculture in 
Great Britain fell from 35 to per cent, of the whole, 
and in 1821-31 the decline was absolute. From 1851 
onwards the census was more uniform, and tells a 
plain tale. The number of males over ten years of 
age employed in agriculture in England and Wales fell 
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f 


TOWN. 

1 

1301. 

1851. 

F — 

ion. 

London .... 

. 

958,803 

2,302,230 

4,522,901 

Manchester with Salford 

94,870 

401,321 

945,807 

Liverpool 


82,295 

375,955 

'*740,566 

Birmingham . 


70,070 

232,841 

525,900 

Leeds 


53,162 

172,270 

445,568 

Sheffield .... 


45,755 

135,310 

454,053 

Bristol .... 


61,153 

137,328 

357,059 

West Ham . . . 


— 

— 

289,102 

Bradford .... 


13,204 

103,778 

288,505 

Hull 


29,580 

81,090 

278,024 

Newcastle 


33,048 

87,784 

266,071 

Nottingham . 


28,801 

57,407 

259,942 

Portsmouth . 


33,220 

72,000 

231,165 

Leicester .... 


17,005 

00,584 

227,242 

Cardiff .... 


— 

18,351 

182/280 

Bolton .... 


17,900 

61,171 

180,885 

Croydon .... 


— 

10,200 

169,559 

Sunderland . 


24,998 

07,394 

151,162 

Oldham .... 


21,077 

72,357 

147,495 

Blackburn . 


11,980 

46,536 

133,064 

Brighton .... 


7,208 

09,673 

| 131.250 

Birkenhead . 


110 

24,285 

130,832 

Derby .... 


10,832 

40,009 

123,433 

Norwich .... 


30,238 

68,195 

1 21,493 

Southampton 


7,913 

35,305 ! 

1 19,039 

Preston .... 


12,174 

69,542 

117,113 ■■ 

Gateshead . 


8,597 

* 25,568 

116,928 

Swansea .... 


10,117 

31,461 

114,673 

Plymouth 


10,040 

52,221 

112,042 

Stockport 


14,830 

53,835 

108,693 

South Shields . 


11,011 

28,974 

108,649 

Huddersfield . 


7,268 

30,880 

107,825 

Coventry .... 


16,034 

36,812 

106,377 

Burnley .... 


3,918 

20,828 

106,337 

; Middlesbrough . 


— 

7,431 

104,787 

Halifax .... 


/ 2,0 10 

33,582 

101,586 


from 1,544,087 in 1851 to 1,153,185 in 1901, and from 
23*5 to 9*5 per cent, of the occupiod males ; the females 
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declined still more rapidly — from 168,652 (2*4 percent.) 
to 38,982 (0*3 per cent.). The place of agriculture lias 
been taken by industry and commerce. But a change 
has taken place in this respect during the last thirty 
years. Manufactures do not advance as they did, but 
tend to decline in occupational importance. Textiles, 
in particular, have undergone a marked decline in 
relative position. The greatest advances have been 
made in coal-mining, commercial occupations, and 
transport. This change is reflected in the table of 
towns given above. From 1801 to 1851 the popula- 
tion of the manufacturing towns advanced the most 
rapidly ; but in recent years they have undergone less 
expansion than the ports and trading centres. 

In no other country has the process of industrializa- 
tion been carried so far as in Great Britain ; but it has 
touched all vigorous and aspiring nations in some 
measure. The same signs are visible in them — namely, 
a relative decline of agricultural occupations and rural 
population, and with an increasing aggregation of the 
people in large towns — though they have hitherto 
maintained a more even balance. The following 
statistical data for France, Germany, and the United 
States indicate the movement in those countries. 

France . — Between ,1801 and 1911 the population 
increased from 27,000,000 to 39,600,000. and its density 
from 130 to 189 persons per square mile. The rate of 
increase was less than 50 per cent., against 360 per cent, 
in Great Britain during the same period. The popula- 
tion is now stationary or declining, but the movement 
from country to town goes on. 

Between 1846 and 1906 the * rural * population 
declined from 75' 6 to 57' 9 pef cent, of the whole, and 
the ‘urban’ increased from 24*4 to 42*1 per cent. In 
1911 there were fifteen towns with a population ex- 
ceeding 100,000, of which three exceeded half a million, 
and one (Paris) two million inhabitants. Nevertheless 
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the proportion of the occupied population 'engaged in 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing was 44 per cent, in 
1906. In England and Wales the same class only 
represented 8 per cent, of the occupied population in 
1901. The corresponding proportion for Germany is 
35 per cent. (1907), and for the United States 36 per 
cent. (1900). The comparative position of agricultural 
occupations in England and the three other countries 
revealed by these figures is of the utmost economic 
significance. It shows a state of relative dependence 
on industry and transport for the maintenance of the 
population, which must qualify all statistical com- 
parisons of trade. 

Germany . — Between 1816 and 1910 the population 
increased from 25,000,000 to 65, 000, (XX), and its density 
from 119 to 310 persons per square mile. The increase 
over the whole period was at the rate of 280 per cent. ; 
but it has proceeded more rapidly during the last 
twenty years than at any previous period, and at the 
same time the industrial and urban movement has made 
the most rapid advance. Between 1871 and 1905 the 
rural population diminished from 63*9 to 42’6 per cent., 
and the urban increased from 361 to 57 '4 per cent. 
In the same period the number of towns with a popula- 
tion exceeding 100,000 increased from eight to forty-one, 
and further to forty-eight in 1910. Seven of these 
exceed half a million, and one (Berlin) two million 
inhabitants. The great towns of Germany have ex- 
panded more rapidly in recent years than those of any 
other country. 

With regard to occupations, the movement is shown 
by the following : — 


PERCENTAGES OF 

OCCUPIED 

POPULATION. 


1882 . 

1895 . 

1907 . 

Agricultural . . . 

. . 42 '5 

35-7 

35*1 

Mining and industrial 

. . 35*5 

391 

40-0 

Commercial , . . 

. . 100 

11-5 

12-3 
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United States . — Between .1800 and 1910 the popula- 
tion increased, largely by immigration and extension of 
territory, from 5,308,483 to 91,972,260 ; while its density 
rose from 6*1 to 30*9 persons per square mile. The rate 
of increase has been falling in recent decades. Between 
1880 and *1910 the ‘ rural ’ population declined from 
70*5 to 53*7 per cent, of the whole, and the 4 urban * 
rose from 29*5 to 46*3 per cent. In the same period the 
number of towns with a population exceeding 100, 000 
rose from nineteen to fifty, of which eight have more 
than half a million inhabitants, three more than a 
million, and two more than two million. 

The occupational movement is shown by the follow- 
ing table : — • 


PERCENTAGES OF OCCUPIED 

POPULATION. 


1S70. 

MOO. 

Agricultural 

. 47*.“> 

35*6 

Mining and manufacturing . 

. 2W 

21*3 

Trade and transport .... 

9*0 

10*3 


The great increase in trade and transport is due 
mainly to the development of railways and shops, in 
the mining and manufacturing group the largest, advance 
has occurred among coal miners, iron and steel workers, 
and machinists. A. S. 


Infantile Mortality. See Physical Conditions, etc. 
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INSURANCE, HEALTH. 

For a detailed account of the National Insurance 
Act (1 & 2 Geo. V.), see * Insurance,’ Nehon’s En- 
cyclopedia, and also the numerous leaflets, orders, and 
circulars issued by the Commissioners. 

The present account is of purpose restricted to a 
brief history of the conception and birth of the Insurance 
Bill of 1911 and a succinct review of its working (so 
far). Without some acquaintance with its history, it 
is not possible to understand or measure the good or 
the bad working of so vast a measure of economic 
and social reform. 

Hie History ot the Scheme.— The idea of National 
Provident Insurance has been long in the air. Not to go 
back in detail to ancient history, the late Canon Blackley 
issued the framework of a scheme in 1879, which was 
subsequently taken up by different statesmen, notably 
the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, and from time to 
time altered in its methods and field of operations. 
The original idea was, that every individual in the 
nauon, on reaching eighteen years of age, was to 
compulsorily contribute £J0 to a State agency, or, 
in the case of the industrial classes, to pay the same 
in weekly instalments of Is. 3d. between eighteen and 
twenty-one years of age, the employer making the 
deductions from wages, and paying them, through the 
Post Office, to the State. It is noteworthy that, 
except for the lengthening of the time-limit in the 
case of apprenticeships, contributions were made pay- 
able in many cases before the insured person (male) 
was, or had only been for a twelvemonth, in receipt of 
full wages — he was only a ‘ half-man.’ The woman 
only paid while she was a girl. The benefits were 
8s. a week sick pay till seventy years of age, with an 
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old age wefckly pension of 4s. Subsequently, owing to 
the open opposition of the Friendly Societies, the 
sickness insurance part was dropped, and the pen- 
sion at seventy years of age put five years forward, 
the round sum of £10 total contribution remain- 
ing the Same. The scheme, also, was practically 
restricted to the wage-earner, who, for the purposes 
of the project, was defined as 4 a man who could 
contract with his doctor for medical attendance at 
4s. a year.’ 

This restricted contributory pension proposal (which 
omitted medical benefit) was presently challenged by the 
universal Endowment of Old Age Scheme of the Right 
Hon. Charles Booth. At Manchester (1902) the Friendly 
Societies, always opposed to a State or State-assisted 
contributory pension scheme, through the National 
Conference adopted a resolution in favour of Old Age 
Pensions ‘ of not less than 5s. a week for all thrifty 
and deserving persons of sixty-five years of age and 
upwards, who were unable to work and in need of the 
same/ and that the necessary moneys should be 
raised ‘ without any interference with the funds of 
Friendly Societies/ This resolution was subsequently 
embodied in a scheme for the consideration of the 
societies and the Government of the day. 

After taking office, the Liberal Government (1906-8) 
took the whole matter of National Insurance and 
Pensions into consideration. With the approval of 
the Friendly Societies, Trade Unions, and other associa- 
tions representing Labour, an Old Age Endowment or 
Pension Scheme, as a first instalment of a compre- 
hensive project, was taken in hand, resulting in the 
Pensions Act of 1908, and lea\*ing the ground clear for 
an insurance scheme to cover the working period of 
industrial life. Nearly a million of the veterans in the 
ranks of Labour were in the enjoyment of free pensions 
to the amount of £11,000,000 per year, over nine in 
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every ten being in receipt of the full pension of 5s. 
a week, before the State National Insurance measure 
became law. 

The Government now turned to preparation for the 
second 'portion of its vast social scheme, National Health 
Insurance and Unemployment Insurance. f Attention 
had been directed to the Friendly Societies from the 
continued agitation for amendment of the Act of 1896, 
resulting in the Amending Friendly Societies Act of 
1908, afterwards incorporated in the former Act. As 
has been shown (see Friendly Societies), increase in 
the more developed types of voluntary mutual thrift 
had practically ceased as regards membership in the 
United Kingdom/ The premier societies (the Man- 
chester Unity of OddfellowvS and the Ancient Order of 
Foresters) barely held their own, while with many 
other kindred societies retrogression had set in. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd-George, 
the projector of the new scheme, early in 1909 called 
in for consultation the Committee of the National 
Conference of Friendly Societies as the best representa- 
tive body of the same. Frequent meetings were held, 
the negotiations being necessarily of a private and con- 
fidential character. By October 1909 the following 
guiding principles were reported to the annual meet- 
ing of the Conference : — 

The Government did not propose to start an opposi- 
tion ‘ shop 9 to the societies. 

They were desirous of bridging over the working 
period of life up to seventy years of age, at which old 
age endowment commenced, for those persons who were 
handicapped in the race through physical disability 
and invalidity, also assist widows and orphans, 
tuberculosis cases, etc. 

They were not disposed to continue support to those 
who refused to make any provision for themselves, 
but expected other persons to bear their burdens — 
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willing to tpp any and eYery sourie of relief (Poor Law 
and charity), but contribute nothing. 

They did not propose to enforce State interference 
upon the Friendly Societies more than it already 
existed. 

They h^d no intention of asking that the morale of 
the existing members should be lowered by the admis- 
sion of undesirable persons into their brotherhoods. 

They could not countenance any but sound per- 
manent societies. They had given an assurance that 
nothing should be held binding upon the societies until 
the matured scheme had been before them to consider 
and express their views upon. 

Consultations were continued (1Q10) ; but the his- 
toric Budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
1909-10, which was to provide the money, was delayed, 
and finally the Finance Bill was ‘ hung up ’ by the 
House of Lords in November 1910, until it should be 
4 submitted to the judgment of the country/ 

Another General Election followed, and the Budget 
only became law on April 29, 1911, twelve months after 
its introduction ; hence the Insurance Bill did not 
come to birth until May 4 of that year, three years 
after its conception. The Bill that then saw light, the 
Friendly Society advisers of the Chancellor complained, 
was not the child they had assisted to bring to birth. 
The Bill, as first drafted in accordance with the con- 
clusions arrived at by the Friendly Societies’ select 
consultative committee, was in brief as follows : — 

Benefits — 

(a) Medical attendance and medicine 

for insurers at . . . . 4s. a year. 

(b) Sickness benefit (not exceeding 

twenty-six weeks) . . . 5s. a week. 

(c) Disablement allowance (beginning 

when (6) ceases) , . . Ds. a week. 
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(d) Allowance to widow having child «. 

(or children) under sixteen de- 
pendent upon her . . . 5s. a week. 

( e ) Allowance to fatherless child 

under sixteen . . . .Is. 6d. a week. 

(/) Allowance towards sanatorium c 

benefit Is. a week. 

(g) Maternity benefit, paid to* male 
insurer, in respect of each con- 
finement of his wife . . . 20s. 

Contributions . — Not inserted in the draft, as the Gov- 
ernment actuaries had not issued their report. 

Machinery of Administration , etc. — The Act to be en- 
tirely administered through approved Friendly Societies 
of a permanent character. Each worker to be required 
to chose his approved society within a given time-limit, 
failing which to be assigned to one or other of the 
approved societies. 

Membership to be compulsory, but only so far as 
the prescribed scheme of benefits under the Act went. 

Power of rejection of applicants upon certain de- 
fined grounds. 

Such * rejects 9 to be excluded from the National In- 
surance Scheme altogether, and left to the operation of 
the Poor Law. 

As regards the machinery to be employed — ap- 
proved Friendly Societies giving permanent sick pay 
— and the regulations for the working of the same, the 
following points were to be observed : — Existing mem- 
bers whose present benefits were equal to or in excess 
of the contribution under the scheme, and all future 
members who become insured for benefits in excess, 
should be exempt from deduction from wages by em- 
ployers, and should be allowed to pay direct to their 
society. The employer’s contribution, with that of the 
insured contributor, when collected by the employer by 
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deduction 5rom wages, to be paid over to the State by 
the employer. All amounts, together with the Govern- 
ment additions to the contribution, to be paid over to 
the societies concerned monthly. 

It is evident that, as the sickness benefit on the 
State side* would only be 5s. per week, practically 
all existing members of Friendly Societies would claim 
the proposed exemption from deduction by employers, 
and the vast bulk of the new insurers as well. The 
State sickness benefit alone would have been totally 
inadequate. The scheme would have been only one of 
present Friendly Society benefits, with half, or rather 
less than half, paid for by employer and State. The 
proposal was merely one of assisting the insurer to obtain 
an inadequate sickness benefit, which he must voluntarily 
himself, at his own charges, necessarily increase. If 
contributions were to be subsidized, it was essential that 
they should be adequate on the State side to secure a liv- 
ing benefit — something more than reduced half sick pay. 

The Chancellor took counsel, earlier or later, with 
other public bodies concerned, or likely to be con- 
cerned, in a National Insurance Scheme, such as the 
Trade Unions, Deposit Societies, Collecting Societies, 
and Industrial Assurance Companies, the medical pro- 
fession, and representatives of political, municipal, 
commercial, and agricultural bodies, not overlooking 
Labour associations. On May 4, 1911, Mr. Lloyd- 
George introduced the Government Bill into the House 
of Commons, on the understanding that time should 
be given to the ^Friendly Societies and other associa- 
tions of the Labour classes to examine and report upon 
the Bill before it reached the Committee stage. 

The benefits were the number of the fingers of one 
hand : — (1) Medical benefit ; (2) Sickness benefit ; 

(3) Disablement benefit ; (4) Sanatorium benefit ; 

(5) Maternity benefit ; with, under conditions, an 
extra finger for additional benefits. 
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I 

A. — Normal Weekly Contributions of Employed Insurers 
(Male and Female), with Sick and Disablement 
Benefits. 


Weekly Contribution 

s till 70. J Weekly Benefits till 70. | 

1 i 

| Men. ! 

Women J j 

Men. | Women. 

1. — 21 (under, if 

married, and minors with members of family 

dependent on them) and under 50, earninj above 1 

5/- per week. 

Worker ! 4<l. | 

3d. i 20 weeks’ sick pav. . 

10/* 7/6 

Employer 3d. 

3d. | Disablement pay, after 
| 104 weeks’ eontribu- 

i 

i tions 

T r .— Over 50 and under 00. 

5/- 5/- 

"Work or Id. 

3d. ! 20 weeks’ sick pay . . 

10/. 7/(5 

Employer 3d. 

3d. Disablement pay, after 

104 weeks’ eoutribu- 


tions 

20 weeks, if 500 weeks’ 
cotifcr i buti ons j iot 

paid by date of sick 

5/- 5/- 


claim 

7/- 0/- 


Disablement pay, after 
104 weeks* eoutribu- 



tions 

III . — Over 00 and- under 05. 

5/- 5/- 

Worker j Id. 

3d. First 13 weeks . . . 

<>/- (5/- 

Employer' 3d. 

3d. i Second 13 weeks . . 

• i )isabiemenl pay, alter 
104 weeks’ eoutribu- 

‘V- V- 


; | tions 

IV . — Over 05 and under 70. 

5/- 5/- 

Worker j Id. 

j 3d. ! First 13 weeks . . . ! 

o/- ; o /- 

Em pi oyer j 3d. 

j 3d. 1 Second 13 weeks . 

5/- j 5/. 

| | No disablement pay . 

V. — Undi 

er 21, if unmarried and without dependants. ] 

Worker ; 4d. 

3d. ' Fftt-st 13 weeks . . , 

G /- 5/- 

Employer 3d. 

j 

3d. Second 13 weeks . . 

5/- 4/- 

Disablement pay to 21 
Disablement pay, as 

e/- 4/. 

I 

above, at 21 . . . 

5/- 5/- 
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B.-— Persons of 21 an r» Upwards, with Earnings not 
A l'.OYi; !;“»/. *’K5i Week. 


Weekly Contributions till 70. Weekly Benefits till 70. 

j Men. Women. Men. Women. 

__ i ! 

1 .- 21 and upwards, earnings exceeding 12/- a week (2/- a day), 
but not 15/- a week (2/6 a day). 

Worker I 3d. j 3d. ! Same as No. 1 of A (see note bellow). 
Employer! 4d. 3d. ] 

If. — 21 and upwards, earnings exendhtg 0/- a week (1/6 a day), 
but not 12/- a week (2/- a day). 

Worker ! Id. ! Id. Same as No. 1 of A (see note below). 
Employer. 5d. ; 4d. | 

HI. — 21 and upwards, earnings tint exceeding 1)/- a week ( 1 /6 a- day). 

Worker I Od. 1 Od. ! Same as No. 1 of A (see note below), 

i Employer 6d. fid. | 


JNotv, — Ovi'r 50 rtt time of insuring, benefits sunn: jus No. 2 of A. 
„ «0 „ „ „ No. 3 of A. 

,, 65 „ „ „ No. 4 of A. 


0. — Voluntary Contridutous : Persons Working on 

T11BIR OWN A root: NT. 

! * | i 

Men. | Women. Men. ; T A omen (Unmarried). 

1. — Persons below 45 (if insured before January 15, 1913). 

7d. (3d. + 4d.) J 6d. (3d. + 3d.) \ Full benefits, asm No. 1 of A. 

II. — Persons below 45 not insured before January 15, 1913, 
and all persons over 45 and not exceeding 65. 

Graduated contributions accord- j Full benefits, as in No. 1 
ing to age of insured person. j * of A. 

/ 1 A l 


Keeping to the sickness benefit, it is seen to be far 
superior to that of the Friendly Societies’ draft, which 
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was quite inadequate (as shown), without as much 
again being added on the voluntary side of an ap- 
proved society. In the first instance, it was full sick 
pay for the first thirteen weeks, followed by half pay 
for the second thirteen weeks. But on complaint that 
benefits did not commence until the fourth day of 
illness — a wise reservation of the Government actuaries 
as a protection against malingering — Mr. Lloyd-George 
increased the full sick pay to twenty-six weeks, which 
was beyond an equivalent. 

Married Women . — Their position lias been much 
improved since the introduction of the Bill. An em- 
ployed woman on marriage would otherwise have 
passed out of benefit. This would have been a real 
grievance, since girls joining at sixteen years of age 
would have had to contribute towards benefits for 
several years at a time when normally they would 
not require them, and then, on subsequent marriage, 
lose them ; while the society in which they ac- 
cumulated a transfer value (explained infra) would 
gain as much financial value as if they had lapsed. To 
prevent this injustice, the Act provides that so long 
as an insured person (female) remains in employment 
after marriage her position remains the same, and she 
continues to be entitled to all the benefits. 

If she leaves her employment on marriage, she is 
entitled to the k transfer value ? which she has built up, 
after one-third has been retained, in order that, should 
she become a widow, site may resume her insurance 
and receive full benefits on going back to employment. 
The remaining two-thirds may be dealt with, on her 
behalf, in the following ways : — 

1. A grant of 5s. a \&ek during four weeks of con- 
finement; or, 

2. A weekly 5s. benefit, to run during special periods 
of sickness or distress, consequent on unemployment 
of husband or other genuine and sufficient cause. 
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3. She ifiay elect to become a voluntary* contributor, 
and the transfer value will then be available for addi- 
tional benefits. Besides, since a weekly 6d. contribu- 
tion would probably be beyond her means, she may 
continue the weekly 3d. of the employed contributor 
(to which 'the State will add Id.), and receive benefits : — 
(a) Medical ; (b) 5s. a week sick benefit for first 
thirteen weeks, and 3s. for second thirteen weeks ; 
(c) Disablement benefit, 3s. a week. Special provision 
is also made for other contingencies. 

Aliens . — These are insured, but generally do not re- 
ceive the State contribution in aid nor reserve values. 
The sickness and disablement benefits are also lessened, 
in consequence of the withholding of the State contribu- 
tion ; the other three benefits remain the same. Owing, 
however, to special appeals, aliens who from poverty 
of means have not become naturalized, but who have 
resided in the country at least five years, and during 
that period have been members of a Friendly Society 
or Trade Union, are treated as though they w T ere legally 
British subjects. An interesting sample of such equiva- 
lent treatment is that of the Socwta per il Progresso 
tlegli Operui llaliana (London), which was founded in 
1864 by Mazzini and Garibaldi. Other instances are 
Jewish societies. , 

Special provisions are made for soldiers and sailors, 
so as to provide them with insurance upon their dis- 
charge ; for the mercantile marine ; for employers who 
are accustomed to pay wages during sickness ; for 
inmates of charitable homes. If employers have a 
provident society of their owm, which in the way of 
subsidies gives benefits equal in value, they are allowed, 
under certain conditions, to cohtract themselves out of 
their obligations under the Act. 

Reserve Values and Trans jer Values. — The Act ulti- 
mately contemplates all insured persons commencing 
their insurance at sixteen years of age, or at such other 
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early subsequent age at which they receive wages. But 
the Government actuaries estimate that there will only 
be some 1,200,000 compulsorily insured persons as mem- 
bers of approved societies between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty out of a total of close upon 8,600,000. 
We find, further, that with increasing ° years the 
number of weeks of sickness increases, for all of which 
a society has made itself responsible to grant benefits. 
We give the experience of a well-known Friendly Society 
(the Foresters) for the following decennial periods : — 

From ages 20 to 30 . 

„ „ 30 to 40 . . 

„ „ 4o to r> o . 

„ „ 50 to 60 . . 

„ „ 60 to 70 . . 

It is obvious that if an insured person under the 
Act joined an approved Friendly Society at forty years 
of age, and only paid in the same annual contribution 
(7d. or 6d. per week) as one joining at sixteen years of 
age, he or she would not have contributed a sufficient 
share to the common fund to enable that fund to pay 
for increasing sick claims. In other words, if it was 
open to a number of persons to join at forty years of 
age and upwards at the same rate of contribution as 
they could join at twenty years of age, the society, 
on valuation, would be found to have a rapidly dimin- 
ishing solvency, or rapidly increasing deficiency, of so 
many shillings less than 20s. in the £, The degrees of 
solvency would be somewhere between 19s. and 10s. 
in the £ — a deficiency growing yearly at compound 
interest. But to charge larger contributions to persons 
joining, say, after forty years of age would be to make 
the State Insurance inoperative, as the weekly con- 
tributions would be beyond their means. To avoid this 
want of reserves, which young members with small 
or no sickness from the time of joining would have 


84 weeks’ sickness 
161 

k’jjf rt *» 

27* 
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built up to ,pay for tlie ever - increasing sickness of 
Li-tcr years, the State presents the approved societies 
with the requisite amounts, so as to avoid the in- 
evitable larger contributions that would otherwise have 
to be charged — for example, see Foresters’ (Ncison's 
Tables) sick p ess benefit for whole of life of 10s. per week 
for first six months of sickness (male, rural districts) — 

Ago last Birthday. Annual Contribution. 

20 ... . JOs. 

25 118.2(1. 

35 .... 13s. 10d. 

40 ... . 15s. 7d. 

44 ... 17s. 4d. 

Under the Insurance Act the same weekly contribu- 
tion — 7d., males; 6d., females (of which the insured 
person normally pays respectively 4d. and 3d.) -is 
charged for all persons between the ages of sixteen 
and seventy. But to make good the loss, the State 
credits the approved societies for all compulsorily 
insured contributors (male and female) who join be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and sixtv-five with the 
sum which by rights, under actuarial calculation, 
such members should have built up if they had been 
members since the age of sixteen. In other words, 
it treats all these said members a,s if they were now, 
on joining, only sixteen years of age, instead of, for 
example, over a million of them being between thirty 
and thirty-five years of age, over half a million be- 
tween fifty and fifty-five years of age, and over a 
quarter of a million between sixty and sixty-five years 
of age. The Act treats them all as sixteen years of 
age, and credits the difference loathe approved societies. 
But since some 4,000, 000 are already insured in Friendly 
Societies, many of them from twenty to forty and 
more years, and the State gives to already insured 
and uninsured persons (in the past) a like reserve 
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value, the existing members of Friendly Societies 
previous to December 1911 should be in possession of 
their own old reserves and the new reserves as well. 
The old, in that case, will no longer be required, and 
will, consequently, be set free. That old reserve, how- 
ever, may not have been adequate ; it ma$ r fall short 
of sufficiency. Hence there will be a first call upon it 
to make good deficiencies, and enable this and that 
society to be actuarial ly solvent up to 20s. in the £, 
before its members will benefit individually by released 
reserves. The Act accordingly provides for a proper 
valuation of assets and liabilities; for deficiencies being 
made good, if found to exist ; and for the old reserve to 
be used in giving at once additional benefits or reduced 
contributions to all old members of a society or to all such 
members only as arc entitled arid elect to receive bene- 
fits under the Act (s. 72). For example, approved 
societies will have credited to them on account of all 
members, old or new (who are now State compulsorily 
insured contributors), between the ages of seventeen and 
sixty-five, the sums shown in the tables on opposite 
page (samples only given). 

These tables arc for Great Britain. For Ireland 
the separate amounts somewhat differ, since the rates 
of contributions relating to Health Insurance are not 
the same, the rate in case of inen being 5Jd. a week 
(employer, 2£d. ; contributor, 3d.) ; in the case of 
women, 4Jd. a week (employer, 2Jd. ; contributor, 
2d.). In both cases there is no medical benefit included. 

For many years the friends of the people’s mutual 
thrift institutions have been exercised as to the best 
method of giving them 4 enabling aid/ in order to clear 
off financial weaknesses which were largely the out- 
come of the imperfect actuarial light of the past and 
its still more, from lack of knowledge, imperfect use. 
Little, however, was done, until from the unexpected 
quarter of the National Insurance Act (1911) that long- 
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Reserve Values for Male Insured Persons. 



Age. 





£ 

s. 

d. 

17 

and under 18 . 



9 # 

. 0 

9 

0 

20 

99 99 

21 




. 1 

15 

0 

25 

99 99 

20 




. 3 

6 

C 

30 

99 

31 




. 4 

13 

0 

40 

99 99 

41 




. 7 

9 

0 

44 

99 99 

45 




. 8 

16 

0 

49 

99 99 

50 




. 10 

9 

6 

GO 

99 99 

01 




. 8 

o 

0 

G4 

99 99 

05 




. 5 

12 

6 

Reserve 

Values for 

Female 

Ensured 

Persons. 




Employed Con* 

Employed Con- 


Age. 


trilmtors (Spinsters 

tributors 



arid Widows), 

(Married Women) 




£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

17 

and under 18 . . 

. 0 

5 

0 

7 

12 

6 

20 


21 . . 

. 1 

0 

G 

G 

10 

6 

25 

99 99 

20 . . 

. 2 

2 

6 

6 

0 

0 

30 

99 99 

31 . . 

. 3 

12 

0 

6 

6 

6 

40 

99 99 

41 . . 

. 7 

8 

0 

8 

2 

0 

44 

99 99 

45 . , 

. 8 

19 

0 

9 

5 

0 

49 

99 99 

50 . . 

. 10 

12 

0 

10 

10 

0 

GO 

99 99 

01 . . 

. 9 

7 

G 

9 

8 

0 

64 

G5 • * 

. 6 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 


needed legislative assistance and financial aid lias been 
given (see Friendly Societies). 

By means of these lieV reserves for old members, the 
Friendly Society system, as a whole, is enabled to 
start afresh with a slate clear of financial errors, and to 
take on a new lease of life, as well as extend the field 
of operation. On the day the Act came into working 
the Friendly Societies of the United Kingdom received, 
it has been calculated, a credit worth at least £10,000,000. 
This was not in cash down, but fin amounts credited to 
each society or brancli of society, and bearing 3 per 
cent, interest. The estimated aggregate of reserve 
values is given at the end. 

The thrift side of the Trade Unions comes in for their 
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share, as approved' societies, in the same; way. As to 
voluntary contributors in approved societies (estimated 
roughly, as must be the case), they will number at 
the commencement of the Act : — 

Tub United Kingdom. 


Men, about * 630,000 

Women, about 205,000 

Total 835,000 


Reserve values in their case are not given beyond 
the age of forty-four (and only then to persons insured 
before January 15, 1013), instead of, as in the case of 
employed contributors, to the age of sixty-four. 

The vast total of reserve values is treated as a paper 
debt, which will be liquidated in eighteen and a quarter 
years by the Commissioners taking for that purpose 
and period the 2d., or, strictly, the ljd., in the case 
of men, and the 1 id. in the case of women, which is 
respectively added to their weekly contributions by 
the State. The 2d. is only a rough average ; in ad- 
vanced years of life it will be more, in the younger 
years less. By this skilful piece of finance it has been 
possible to provide for all those persons who are now 
over age for entry into National Insurance, until they 
become qualified for a State Old Age Pension, without 
levying large extra taxes to meet the financial demands. 
Also, without loss to themselves (as at the lower years 
of life they will not be able to use so large a sickness 
benefit), the young generation will enable the older 
generation to partake of benefits with them, and before 
the young members are twenty years older in age — 
say, forty — will themselves, through the clearance of 
the loan from their combined contributions (paid by 
employer, employed, and State), be provided with 
larger benefits by way of additions, without extra 
payments, as follows : — 
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1. Medical ’treatment and attendance for dependants 
of a member. 

2. The payment of the whole or any part of the cost 
of dental treatment. 

3. An increase of sickness benefit or disablement 
benefit. * 

4. Payment of sickness benefit from the first, second, 
or third day after the commencement of the disease 
or disablement. 

5. The payment of a disablement allowance to mem- 
bers though not totally incapable of work. 

fi. An increase of maternity benefit. 

7. Allowances to a member during convalescence. 

8. The building or leasing of preiliiscs suitable for 
convalescent homes and the maintenance of such homes. 

9. The payment of pensions or superannuation 
allowances. 

10. The payment of contributions to superannuation 
funds. 

11. Payments to members who are in want or dis- 
tress, including the remission of arrears whenever such 
arrears may have become due. 

12. Payments for the personal use of a member who, 
by reason of being an inmate of a hospital or other 
institution, .is not in receipt of sickness benefit or 
disablement benefit. 

13. Payments to members not allowed to attend 
work on account of infection. 

14. Repayment of the whole or any part of con- 
tributions thereafter payable by members of the society 
or any class, thereof. 

To those persons already (before December 1911) 
insured the £10, 000, 000 of their released funds will 
be also available, as has been shown, for other benefits, 
to be handled at once, or for reduction of contributions, 
after the actuarial solvency of the ^approved society 
has been, if required, provided for. 
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As no contribution is demanded during sickness, the 
payments of the normal 4d. or 3d. per week will on 
the average be more and more less per annum than 
fifty-two, as years of age increase. 

Arrears are fully dealt with. For a complete ex- 
position of such, as well as for all details in other 
parts of the working of the Act, the numerous official 
leaflets, instructions, regulations, and orders issued by 
the Commissioners must be consulted. Arrears are not 
counted during the first year of working, and generally 
speaking, sickness and disablement benefits are not lost, 
unless a contributor lias been in arrears on an average of 
thirteen weeks or more within a year. This means that 
if, for example, a man has been insured for two years, he 
may be in arrears for twenty-six weeks in the second 
year, or if he has paid contributions for three years, he 
may, on the average of not more than thirteen weeks 
per year, be thirty-nine weeks in arrears, and still be 
in benefit. If he has paid his contributions for twenty 
years and is out of employment, he can be five years 
in arrears without altogether losing the above-mentioned 
benefits. At the same time he will be in full receipt 
of medical benefit, maternity benefit, and sanatorium 
benefit, provided his arrears have not exceeded on an 
average more than twenty-six weeks in each year. 
No arrears are counted during sickness, only when 
in health, but without employment. But if a man’s 
average of arrears extends to four or more weeks within 
a year, sick benefit is paid on a reduced scale. When 
an unemployed contributor obtains employment, he is 
under no obligation to pay up arrears, unless he desires 
to get back to full benefits at once. In time they become 
extinguished, and such ti contributor obtains full benefit 
again without having to pay either his own or the 
employer’s arrears. 

There is no neqd to deal specially with disablement 
benefit, sanatorium benefit, or maternity benefit. In 
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the case of sanatorium, however, or hospital treatment, 
if the contributor has a family dependent upon him 
or other dependants, bis sick pay goes towards their 
keep. Parliament has in addition provided a further 
sum, outside income accruing under the Insurance Act, 
of £1,500,0^0 to meet capital expenditure required for 
building sanatoria. Treatment for tuberculosis also 
means other than that in sanatoria, such as open-air 
treatment at home or near home. The extent of this 
benefit, for which there is no waiting period, is large, 
since one out of every eleven deaths that are registered 
is due to some form or other of consumption. The 
number in 1909 was 54,425. 

Medical Benefit . — This benefit in - an Act for the 
insurance of health should properly have been dealt 
with first, as being placed in the forefront of that great 
measure of social reform, but at the time of writing 
its working has not been finally settled. The medical 
profession, with a good deal of reason, complain that 
they were not consulted in the first instance, consider- 
ing their services were indispensable, as to the method 
or methods by which they would be called upon to work 
the Act. In the first draft the Friendly Societies 
Consultative Committee recommended fixing the re- 
muneration, to include* medicine and drugs, at 4s. per 
head. The Chancellor of the Exchequer advanced this 
to 6s. per head, of which Is. Gd. was set aside for the 
chemist, who, whenever possible, was to be the dispenser. 
This capitation grant was well above the average 
figure given in club practice. But it has not satisfied 
the doctors. Again and again the question has been 
debated by the profession, Whether a doctor can give 
adequate time and attention to *his patient, while earn- 
ing a living for himself, under the terms of the Act ? 
The answer of the British Medical Association has been 
in a decided negative, with the formulating of ‘the 
following cardinal points 9 as an irreducible minimum : — 
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1. An income limit of £2 a week for those entitled to 
medical benefit . 

This wage limit would be to cut away the breadth of 
the health insurance side of the Act. The free doctor, 
who should keep the community of from 13,000,000 
to over 20,000, OCX) in health, stands in the*forefront of 
the scheme. A wage limit (desired by the doctors) 
is already fixed by the scheme — an income not ex- 
cluding £1G0 a year, or, say, £3 a week, except in 
the case of manual workers. The medical profession 
would lower it to £2 a week. The question is one 
for the Insurance Committees, as the local authorities 
of the Act. If the medical benefit is put so low as 
to exclude insured contributors who take sick benefits, 
the purpose of the Act will be contracted, and there 
will be serious loss in the breadth of its efficiency 
to the wealth producers of the State. Under present 
conditions many persons do not dare to call in the 
doctor, except compelled under pressure of a manifestly 
dangerous disease to do so. 

2. Free choice of doctor by 'patient , subject to consent 
of doctor to accept patient. 

This is generally agreed upon ; the only question is 
how best to secure this freedom on both sides. 

3. Freedom of Friendly Society control . — The doctors 
have proved the old system of club practice at so much 
per head to bo pernicious. It resolves itself in too many 
cases into a mere pill, plaster, and bottle treatment 
of persons already diseased or supposed to be diseased. 
No adequate time can be given for diagnosis at the old 
club practice capitation fee. Cases have to be made 
* book cases, 5 and not individual cases thought out by 
the doctor with this or that important shade (if no 
more) of difference. The Insurance Act already does 
much to kill the old, out-of-date method of club practice. 
The medical benefit is no longer in the hands of the 
Friendly Societies, but in those of the Insurance Com- 
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mittees, coupty or borough. Tin* doctors, however, 
so far as they are concerned, object to a majority of 
insured persons serving on these committees, and 
claim to manage and administer the medical benefit 
themselves under their own conditions, and in con- 
sultation wjith their own committees ; hence they 
demand : — 

4. Adequate representation on Insurance Committees , 
as wrll as standing committees of their own. 

5. Adequate Remuneration. — It is here that cal- 
culations differ widely. In a given instance, a 
Friendly Society’s inan of forty-three years of age, 
whose sickness in vital statistics works out in an 
average of eleven days in the year, would require not 
less than six visits to his home. ‘ Six visits for 4s. 6d. 
equal 9d. a visit/ Or, on another calculation, ‘ each 
patient must receive six visits at his home and twelve 
consultations at the doctor’s home every year. Eighteen 
attendances for 4s. 6d. equal 3d. per attendance.’* The 
doctors are accustomed to put patients in both cases, 
instead, of insured contributors in the one case and patients 
in the other. The number of medical practitioners 
who could deal with this practice is at the most 25,000, 
and the number of persons they would receive a capita- 
tion grant from every year would be from 13,000,000 
to, shortly, 20,000,000. * 

In answer to the prolonged objections of the 
medical profession, as voiced by the British Medical 
Association, to the inadequacy of the original capita- 
tion grant of Gs. — Is. Gd. of which would go to the 
chemists, as providers and dispensers of medicines 
and drugs — the Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
consultation with the Ad visory f Committee (see infra), 
has stated the final proposals of the Government, as 
follows : — 

* Can the Doctors Work the Insurance Act l By E. Ward 
Lowry. 

11a 
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*■ 

Per Insured Person. * 

Ordinary medical treatment and attendance, with s . d. 


certain extras 6 6 

Home tuberculosis treatment 0 6 

A reserve between doctor and chemist .... 0 6 

Medicines and drugs 16 

Total . . . /. 9 0 


The ordinary allowance set aside for drugs is Is. 6d., 
which will pay the chemist, or the doctor, if he dis- 
penses. But the 6d. reserve, yielding £320,000, will be 
added to the payment for drugs, in cases where the 
normal amount proves insufficient ; otherwise it will 
be available for the doctor. In cases, however, of epi- 
demics, the extra drugs will be provided out of a special 
central fund. The doctor, with extra work to do, will 
not be deprived of the additional 6d. per insured person. 
Such extras as the necessary medical certificates, mile- 
age, etc., are included in the (>s. 6d. In ordinary cases 
the revised proposals mean 7s. 6d. per insured person 
for the doctors, whose demands were for 8s. 6d. Be- 
sides the granting of certificates, the Chancellor, in his 
speech to the Advisory Committee, asked for simple 
records of cases to be kept, and, above all, for an im- 
proved medical service to that of the old Friendly 
Societies’ contract club practice ‘ including resort, where 
essential, to ‘ modern means of exact diagnosis.’ The 
panel system is still to be retained. The new arrange- 
ments are also in the nature of an experiment, to hold 
good, if accepted, for three years only. The only other 
alternative would be that of a national medical service — 
a method of procedure which lias received a large amount 
of public support. There are indications that the medi- 
cal profession will work these latest proposals of the 
Government. The extra money required will be voted 
by Parliament, and not come out of the income arising 
from the Act. 
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Judging f’jom Friendly Society ifeturns, and allowing 
for inferior lives, the average number of 'patients out of 
13, 000, 000 in one year would be only 30 per cent. 
Given live hundred insured contributors on his register, 
a doctor would, on an average, have to visit one hundred 
and fifty pojients in a twelvemonth for £250. 

Deposit Contributors . — The difficult question of how 
to deal with ‘ bad lives 9 is temporary in character, 
lasting only until the results of the first valuation in 
three years’ time are available. It has been calculated 
that some 882,000 persons will be deposit contributors ; 
but since the Collecting Societies and the Industrial Life 
Assurance Companies, especially the Prudential , have 
entered the harvest fields, it is probable that tins esti- 
mate will at least be halved, since the above bodies 
would take into their separate sections of approved 
societies many lives which Friendly Societies and Trade 
Unions would decline to receive. Besides, the approved 
Friendly Societies and Trade Unions themselves, having 
relaxed the old qualification of a medical certificate for 
candidates, will open their doors the wider. The deposit 
system partakes of the Savings Bank individualistic 
methods of thrift insurance rather than of the collective 
and mutual methods of the Friendly Society. The con- 
tributions of these insurers and those of their employers 
are paid into a Post Office fund, and the State adds two- 
ninths in the case of men and one-quarter in the case 
of women to the sum that is drawn upon. As soon as 
these individual deposits are respectively exhausted, the 
insurers are run out of benefit. Medical and sanatorium 
benefits continue to the end of the current year, and 
so much longer as the Insurance Committees determine. 
The one advantage, in the midyt of the number of dis- 
advantages, is that if a depositor dies, the sum standing 
in his name, which represents his own contributions, is 
paid over to his representative ; but the employer’s 
share is divided among the other deposit contributors. 
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This section in the Act becomes inoperativ/3 on January 
1, 1915. The deficiencies of this section are perhaps 
more manifest in the case of women. 

* Suppose that you have been in full work for the first 
year after the Act comes into operation, so that fifty- 
two contributions (20s.) have been paid.. Then you 
will be entitled to benefits to the value of 34s. 8d. 
Before you can draw any sickness benefit in any year 
11s. 3d. will be taken from this sum to pay for — 

* (1.) Your doctor and medicines in case you get ill. 

‘ (2.) Special treatment in case you get consumption. 

1 (3.) Expenses of management. 

c This leaves 23s. 5d., which is a few pence over three 
weeks ’ sick pay at 7s. 6d. a week. 

* Now suppose you had joined an approved society , 
you would get, in addition to your doctor and medi- 
cines when you are ill, 7s. fid. a week for six months , 
if necessary. If at the end of that time you were still 
incapable of work, you would get 5s. a week, provided 
that you had paid in regularly for two years, and this 
would continue to be paid to you while that incapacity 
lasted. 

‘ If you are a deposit contributor and have drawn 
all your money out in three weeks’ sick pay, there 
will be nothing left for maternity benefit in case of con- 
finement, and you cannot have r a free doctor to attend 
to you then, because that is not included in medical 
benefit. If, however, you are a wage-earning member 
of an approved society and a married woman, you 
will get sick pay during confinements, as well as the 
maternity benefit of 30s.’ — Leaflet issued by National 
Union of Women Workers. 

No additional benefits, as with members of approved 
societies, are obtainable. The idea is that this section 
of the Act is only intended mainly for wastrels, and 
must not be made so attractive as to prevent the 
compulsorily insured being at the pains to join an 
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approved society and obtain full benefits. The medical 
benefit in this deposit system, so far as the doctors are 
concerned, can only be fairly paid for on an attend* 
a nee fee. 

Administration. — The centres of administration are 
four separate bodies of Commissioners (originally only 
one for the United Kingdom) : — 

Ewjland . — Sir Robert Morant, K.C.B., Chairman ; 
Mr. J. Smith Whittaker (doctors’ representative), Vice- 
Chairman ; Mr. J. S. Bradbury, C.B. ; Mr. T. Neill ; 
Mr. D. J. Shackleton (late Labour representative) ; 
Mr. J. Lister Stead (Friendly Societies’ representative) ; 
Miss Mona Wilson (Working Women’s representative) ; 
Mr. Claud Schuster, Secretary. 

Scotland. — Mr. J. Loishman, Chairman; Dr. J. C. 
M‘Vail (doctors’ representative), Vice-Chairman; Mr. 

J. M‘Nicol (Friendly Societies’ representative) ; Miss 
M. M. Paterson ; Mr. Je fiery s, Secretary. 

Ireland . — Mr. J. A. Glynn, Chairman ; Mr. W. S. 
Ki nnoar; Mrs. Dickie; Dr. W. J. Maeguire ; Mr. T. 
Houlihan , Secretary. 

Wales. — Mr. T. j. Hughes (Friendly Societies’ repre- 
sentative), Chairman ; Dr. U. Meredith Richards 
(doctors’ representative), Vice-Chairman ; The Hon. 
Violet Douglas Pennant ; Mr. J. Rowland, M.V.O. ; 
Mr. J. Evans, Secretary. 

Joint Committee of Commissioners. — Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman, M.P., Chairman ; Sir Robert L. Morant, 

K. C.B., Vice-Chairman ; Mr. J. S. Bradbury, C.B. ; 
Mrs. Creighton; Mr. J. A. Glynn; Mr. T. J. Hughes; 
Mr. J. Leislunan ; Sir John Struthcrs, K.C.B. ; Mr. J. 
Smith Whittaker ; Mr. W. J. Braithwaite, Secretary. 

. This Central Committee is for the purpose of equaliza- 
tions, valuations, adjustments, transfers, etc. The Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, Mr. G. S. Robertson, is 
an official member of all the Commissions and of the 
Committee. Mr. A. W. Watson, F.I.A., is the Chief 
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Actuary to the Joint Committee, and Actuarial Adviser 
to the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. Mr. 
Watson was formerly Actuary of the Manchester Unity. 

There is also an Advisory Committee appointed, 
consisting of 159 persons, representing the various 
interests concerned. The expenses of the Commissions 
are paid by moneys provided from time to time by Par- 
liament. 

Insurance Committees form the local authorities in 
every county and county borough, with a maximum 
number of eighty members to a minimum of forty. It 
is not possible to even summarize their duties, which 
extend to some fifty heads. Their composition is a 
fivefold mixture;' but three-fifths are to represent 
members of approved societies and deposit contributors 
in proportion of their respective numbers. Counties 
are further to be divided up into District Insurance 
Committees, so as to come into real contact with local 
working. Among other duties, an Insurance Com- 
mittee administers the medical benefit and controls 
the sanatorium benefit. The misfortune has been that 
they have been brought so late into existence, owing 
to the difficulty of knowing what the proportion of 
insured persons within the area of administration would 
be, that up to the time of writing their composition has 
been only provisional. Consequently, while some have 
done a little towards making the working of the Act 
better known, others have marked time, and been 
careful not to take action, except talking behind closed 
doors, and pleading their ignorance of the Act they 
are to assist in putting into action. It seems fair to 
assume that, unless mernbers are given their travelling 
expenses, it will not be possible to compose committees 
which are adequately representative of smaller as well 
as larger numerical interests. 

Approved Societies . — At the first the Insurance Bill 
only contemplated (outside the deposit system) the 
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use of the existing mutual thrift- institutions of the 
industrial classes or of new kindred societies formed 
for that purpose. Hence the two main qualifications 
were — (1) The society must not be carried on for 
profit; (2) it must be under democratic management. 
These qualifications were fulfilled by Friendly Societies 
and Trade Unions, but not by Collecting Societies 
and Life Assurance Companies, since these latter were 
controlled and managed by the shareholders and 
directors for profit, while the companies were composed 
of policy-holders and not members. These were, how- 
ever, allowed to take part in the working of the Act by 
means of * separate sections ’ attached to them, but out- 
side their own businesses. These ‘ separate sections 9 
have, as a rule, only complied in a perfunctory manner 
with the two essential qualifications before stated. The 
democratic element of officers and committees of man- 
agement elected by the members will be difficult in this 
case to carry out in the working. In this way Deposit 
Societies, Holloway Societies, Industrial and Co-oper- 
ative Societies have become approved. The largest 
company which is working the Act is the Industrial 
Prudential , which has no less than half a dozen dis- 
tinctly separate sections, so as to cover the whole area 
of the country. » 

As regards a minimum number of members, this origi- 
nally stood at 10,000, a limit which would have allowed 
just over two dozen Friendly Societies and a few Trade 
Unions to reap the whole harvest fields, and at the 
same time have kept outside all the Friendly Societies 
of Scotland. No numerieal limit at present prevents a 
small society from becoming ‘ approved ; * but the 
Commissioners generally ask for evidence of at least 
fifty who will be State insured persons. 

The lack of numbers in small societies which tended 
to militate against the free play of the financial law of 
averages, has been overcome by financial pooling 
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arrangements. A number of societies with less than 
5,000 members are, in one way or another, allowed to 
associate themselves together for the purpose of valua- 
tion, or are so associated by the Insurance Committees. 
Societies in the pool which show an actuarial surplus 
remit one-third of the same to the association for general 
use. Out of this pool the societies wliicli show an 
actuarial deficiency are assisted to make it good, pro- 
vided they have worked the Act with due care. Any 
one-third surplus or portion of surplus not required is 
returned to its respective owner. 

In the matter of approval, specimen copies of model 
rules and requisite regulations are supplied and societies 
assisted in every possible way by the Commissioners. 
A word of acknowledgment is due to them after several 
months of increasing pressure. Doubtless the old 
Friendly Societies 9 officials among them, as well as 
the Labour representatives, gave a helping hand ; 
while in Mr. Secretary Brait-h waite the Joint Committee 
of Commissioners had available a knowledge of mutual 
thrift and finance obtained from early life in practical 
apprenticeship. Further, the Joint Committee had at 
hand the extensive acquaintance with, and thorough 
mastery of, the working of vital statistics, as applied 
to Friendly Society finance, possessed by Mr. A. W. 
Watson, a member of the actuarial firm of Messrs. 
Reuben Watson and Sons. So much ignorance was 
abroad among other than the large societies that in- 
finite pains and great forbearance at headquarters were 
needed. It is a pleasing duty to be able to record that 
these co-ordinate factors in the working seemed never 
to be lacking. At the same time, the new Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, Mr. G. Stuart Robert- 
son, whose duty it is to pass all financial schemes 
under s. 72 of the Act, has risen to the great occasion, 
and very few documents of the kind will compare in 
ability and lucidity with the Chief Registrar’s Sugges- 
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tions for such schemes ; while the issue of a ‘ Table 
for a Provisional Scheme ’ for temporary use saved a 
trying situation. We wish as much praise could be 
given the many actuaries who have had to act as 
friendly skilled advisers in framing permanent schemes 
which will release existing reserves. Borne of these 
appear to have advised the smaller Friendly Societies 
not to work the Act themselves, but to set up, as if 
they had been associations worked for a profit, * separate 
sections ’ outside the society. Such a line appears 
going beyond the spirit of the Act, since a ‘ separate 
section/ as has been shown, was only intended for 
such bodies as could not themselves comply with 
requirements. It was the purpose* of the Act to use 
the existing Friendly Society machinery, and to 
strengthen and extend its operations to national needs. 
The Chief Registrar, in his Suggestions addressed to 
Friendly Societies, does not so much as mention a 
‘ separate section.’ Injury is done the voluntary thrift 
movement when it is purposely advised not to avail itself 
of an opportunity which cannot again occur. It has, 
further, been injudicious treatment for some of these 
skilled advisers to take upon themselves the whole 
business of getting societies ‘ approved/ down to the 
very printing of the rules, and the * approval ’ itself. 
This looks like an excess of their powers ; and at the 
same time it leaves the members in ignorance, instead 
of educating them. A number of smaller societies 
have had ‘ approved sections ’ thrust upon them with- 
out being aware that it was not the road along which 
they were intended to travel. It is to be feared that 
their future is imperilled. # 

For the purpose of a thorough system of inspection 
and audit, England lias been divided into nine dis- 
tricts. The auditors have been found willing to give 
their skilled assistance to any secretaries of approved 
societies who may be in difficulties and desire their 
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aid. This lias led in many districts to smoother initial 

working in quarters where so much is strange in the 
‘ new order.’ 

The Employers ’ Contribution . — The Chambers of Com- 
merce and some large business establishments, while 
seeing in the Act benefits to the workmen *and work- 
women, are of opinion that it will injuriously affect 
trade and business, and force manufacturers to raise 
prices in order to recoup themselves. A closer ex- 
amination of the results of the working from an em- 
ployer’s point of view should modify this opinion, as 
a similar one has already been modified in Germany. 
There the masters, who have a larger share to pay, 
find the insurance of their workpeople well worth 
the expenditure, though that amounts to one-third of 
the premiums and half the premiums for old age pen- 
sions. The workpeople are kept in better health, and 
more and better work is done. As to the 3d. of the 
employer in this country, it will prove a good investment 
on his part, and will come back to him with interest in 
its circulation. When the Act is in full operation no less 
than £20,000,000 will be distributed in one year in 
payments to insured persons — that is, that sum will 
be put into circulation for purchasing purposes. When 
members of the up till now uninsured 10,000,000 were 
not at work through sickness, they had to give over buy- 
ing this and that at the shops and in the markets, and 
content themselves with the variable pittance of charity 
or Poor Law relief. The retail tradesman ceased to 
receive his money ; had to give credit or to let his 
customer (or the Poor Law officials for him) have a 
portion of the money Jhe same tradesman had paid 
to the rates ; and so he, the tradesman, paid the cus- 
tomer to buy his goods, instead of the customer paying 
him. Every uninsured sick person means a full con- 
sumer or family of consumers less in the market; less 
business, with less profit, for the baker, the grocer, the 
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Annual Expenditure for Maximum Benefits and 
Cost of Administration. 

United Kingdom. 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Compulsory. 

Voluntary. 

Compulsory. 

Voluntary. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1912-13 

3,690,000 

217,000 

1,393,000 

76,000 

5,406,000 

1913-14 

10,526,000 

726,500 

3, 039,01 K) 

196,600 

15,088,100 

1914-15 

11,931,000 

847,100 

4,076,000 

226,400 

17,130,600 

1916-16 

12,782,000 

890,800 

4,319,000 

239,800 

18,231,600 

1916-17 

13,198,000 

’ 003,300 

4,434,000 

243,700 

18,779,000 

1917-18 

13,648,000 

909,000 

4,554,000 

247,500 

19,359,100 

1922-23 

16,444,000 

930,200 

5,052,000 

257,500 

21,683,700 

1927-28 

16,786,000 

945,800 

6,515,000 

204,400 

23,510,200 

1932-33 

18,118,000 

953,800 

6,9S1,000 

274.100 

25,326,900 


Estimated A< jure date Initial Reserve Values. 



Men. 

Women. 

Both Sexes. 

England .... 

Wales 

Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 

£ 

30,700,000 

2.301.000 

5.217.000 

3.288.000 

£ 

, 13,678,900 
780,200 
1,877,200 
1,594,600 

£ 

50,378,900 

3.081.200 

7.094.200 
4,882,600 

Navy and Army . 

47,506,000 

1,206,000 

17,930,900 

65,436,900 

1,206,000 

Totals 

48,712,000 

1 

17,930,900 

66,642,900 


butcher, the shoemaker, etc. The good custom of’ 
10,000,000 is no longer lost ; not only is the wolf kept 
from the door of the customer, but with the weekly 
10s. or 7s. 6d. in hand trad e goes steadily on without a 
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Estimate of the Total Number <?f Persons above the 
Age ok Sixteen who will come within Part I. ok 
the Scheme. 


• 

Members of 
Approved Societies. 

Deposit 

Contributors. 

Total. 






Compulsory. 

Voluntary. 



Men .... 

8,579,000 

025,000 

008,000 

0,842,000 

Women — 

Spinsters and 
Widows . 
Married . 

51,080,000 

548,000 

204, 000 

191,000 
* 53,000 

IS 

1 1 

Total Women . 

3,(528,000 

201,000, 

244,000 

4,070,000 

Both Sexes 

13,207,000 

829,000 

882,000 

13,918,000 


break, and all trades, directly or indirectly,. are benefited, 
and unemployment is lessened with those threepenny 
pieces of the employer. 

It was estimated that there would be 12, 080, (XX) 
stamps affixed to the insurance cards per week. The 
latest information gives an average of 12,400,000 for 
the first eleven weeks of operation of the Act, and 
15, 250, (XX) for the twelfth week — the last but one of 
the first quarter. The exact number of insured persons 
cannot yet be ascertained, but the number is well 
over 12,000,000, and it is still rising, as cards are handed 
in at the close of the first quarter's working. 

Bibliography.*— L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P., In- 
surance v. Poverty; L. Woi^hington Evans, M.P., 
National Insurance Act, 1911 ; Thomas Smith, Barrister- 
at-Law, Everybody s Guide to the National Insurance 
Act; Gilbert Stone, LL.B., Questions and Answers on 
National Insurance; C. A. M‘Curdy, M.P., and H. B. 
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Lees Smith, M.P., do., The People's Guich to the In - 
surame Act ; Quarterly Reports , etc., of Manchester Unity 
of Oddfellows and Ancient Order of Foresters , etc. ; Orders 
and Regulations issued from time to time by Com mission- 
ers ; National Insurance Gazette . J. F. W. 

Insurance, Unemployment. See Unemployment. 

Interest. See Capital. 

Inventions. See Industrialism, History of. 

Joint Wages Boards. See Methods of Industrial 
Peace. 

Kartells. See Combinations, Industrial. 

labour, history and 

THEORY OF. 

History. | Theories . 
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History. — The chief characteristic that distinguishes 
the economic position of the working classes to-day 
from that of former ages is the fact that employment 
is based upon short-period contracts, which are freely 
made and terminated according to the ever-changing 
needs of business. Very few 'occupations carry any 
guarantee of permanent employment for wage-earners. 
The duration of the wage contract is commonly a day, 
a week, or a month, according to circumstances ; while 
its terms (wages, hours, and conditions of service) are 
continually varying with the fluctuations of the market. 
This uncertainty of status, which is the cause of all the 
chief difficulties of tha present 4 labour problem/ is a 
feature peculiar to modem times, and arises from the 
new economic organization that dates from the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

In the civilizations of the past manual labour was 
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usually performed by slaves, whd had no recognized 
political or economic status. In such societies the 
only * labour problems ’ were those of discipline and 
the protection of the ruling classes against revolt, 
though the welfare of the slave was to some extent 
safeguarded by the kind of considerations which induce 
a man to look well after his horses or his cattle. In 
primitive communities, on the other hand, the whole 
tribe or village, as a rule, stood on an economic equality ; 
and so long as there was no private ownership of land 
the products of labour would be shared by all alike, 
in good years and in bad. In feudal Europe we find 
a third type of economic organization, in which elements 
both of the communal and of the sjave state may be 
traced ; for while the individual was not the complete 
personal slave of his overlord, he yet had to render him 
certain dues and services in return for certain specific 
rights. The nature of these mutual obligations varied 
very much from place to place ; but the essential 
feature of every type of feudalism was that the rela- 
tion between the cultivator and his overlord was based 
upon the rendering of customary services. Agricultural 
England, for example, was organized on the manorial 
system, in which the villein had to work for a certain 
time on the lands assigned to the lord of the manor ; 
but having done so, he* was secure in the enjoyment of 
his share in the produce of the common fields of the 
village. He was, however, attached to the manor, and 
could only change his status by escaping to a town, 
or by emancipation by his lord. In cither case he 
commonly lost his rights in the land. Life in the 
towns was — at first at any rate — less restricted than in 
the country ; hut here, too, # we find tradition and 
heredity determining each man’s career, and prior to 
the Black Death there can have been very little oppor- 
tunity for changing one’s occupations or of moving 
from town to town. 
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The great transition, as has been said, fropi feudalism 
to modern conditions occurred in the eighteenth century 
at the industrial revolution ; but even in mediaeval 
times the process of economic evolution was con- 
tinuous, and in particular two important periods of 
change can be distinguished — namely, the l # ast half of 
the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries respectively. 
The Black Death of 1349 reduced the population so 
enormously — it is said by more than one-lialf — that old 
relationships were seriously disturbed. Estates were 
left in some cases without heirs, in others without cul- 
tivators. Men found that by leaving their homes they 
were able to earn good wages instead of obtaining a 
living in return for services ; others, while retaining 
their land, found that they could commute their serv- 
ices for a money payment ; and thus we hear for the 
first time of rent in its modem sense and of labourers 
working for wages. Various Statutes of Labourers 
attempted to reimpose the old order of things ; and 
though the Peasants' .Revolt was at the moment 
unsuccessful in resisting this reaction, the Black Death 
definitely marks a new era in economic; relationships. 
Knowledge of what was going on in different parts of 
the country was at this time diffused by the advent of 
the wandering friars, who served to make economic 
changes, and in particular the process of emancipation, 
more general and less local than they otherwise would 
have been. The two centuries following the Black 
Death saw a great extension of sheep-farming in Eng- 
land, which was largely due, in the first instance, to the 
scarcity of labour. 

In the second period far-reaching economic changes 
were caused by the ncw t silver which poured into Europe 
after the discovery of America. The rise of prices 
wliich followed, combined with some other causes — 
among which may be mentioned the disbanding of 
retainers after the Wars of the Roses, the dissolution 
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of the monasteries by Henry VIll. iii 153G and 1539, 
debasement of the coinage by various monarchs, and 
the continued enclosure of common and agricultural 
land for sheep-raising once more disturbed economic 
relations, set adrift a large number of men who wandered 
the countrjr in search of a livelihood, and even in the 
case of those who retained their employment caused 
poverty and distress, since wages did not move upward 
with the rise of prices. At first it was attempted to 
meet these difficulties by repressive measures, but 
subsequently, in Elizabeth's reign, Acts were passed 
which, while making provision for those unable to obtain 
employment, attempted to prevent the migration of 
labour, to bind a craftsman to his trade, and keep out 
all who had not passed through the ordinary appren- 
ticeship (seven years in most cases), and to place the 
determination of wages in the hands of Justices of the 
Peace. The chief of these measures were the Statute 
of Artificers of 1561 and the Poor Law Act of 1601, 
the object of these Acts being to maintain as far as 
possible the status quo , and to allay the unsettlement 
of the population. Such a policy, though it might 
have partial success at the time, could not permanently 
keep back the course of economic development. 

During the next two centuries various influences 
were at work which tended to break down the restric- 
tions on the free movement of labour. Capital was 
beginning to accumulate through the growing mer- 
cantile activity of the country and our Colonial ex- 
pansion, while the requirements of foreign trade began 
to break down the local economic independence of 
various districts. Conservative tradition, however, in- 
duced the Government to put every possible barrier in 
the way of these developments. The Law of Settlement 
of 1661, under which a man might be forcibly sent back 
to his birthplace lest he should become a charge on the 
parish to which he moved, was severely enforced, while 
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the monopolistic powers of various corporations were 
left unchecked. In a few notable cases immigrants 
from abroad were able to establish themselves here ; 
and free towns, such as Manchester, which admitted 
the newcomers, profited greatly thereby. But, on the 
whole, at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
legislative and customary restrictions limited the eco- 
nomic freedom both of employers and of employees 
in a manner that was quite incompatible with the new 
economic influences that were about to come into play. 
It was under such circumstances that Adam Smith 
wrote the epoch-making work which gave an entirely 
new colour to public opinion on economic matters, and 
reversed the former policy of maintaining traditional 
economic relations in favour of the policy of laissez- 
faire. Each individual is the best guardian of his own 
interest ; and if all artificial restrictions are removed, 
men will turn to those occupations which best suit 
their convenience and their pocket. The free flow of 
the nation’s energies into, those channels where high 
profits and high wages indicate that the need is greatest 
is the surest way of adding to the wealth of the nation. 
This argument, enforced by the self-interest of the com- 
mercial classes, who at the time were obtaining an 
increasing control of government, produced the change 
of policy referred to. 

In the case of agriculture the economic revolution 
took the form of new methods of production — the 
rotation of crops, the use of drills, scientific breeding, 
etc. But though these changes added enormously to 
the productive power of the countryside, they involved 
the enclosure of common fields, the curtailment of 
those common rights which had survived previous 
enclosure movements, large-scale farming, and a 
cleavage between social classes in agricultural districts. 
The yeoman farmer (the descendant of the emancipated 
villein of the fourteenth century) disappeared, and his 
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place was finally taken by the agricultural labourer 
working for weekly wages. The corresponding changes 
in manufacturing industries are associated with the 
introduction of machinery and the use of power, which 
involved large-scale production in factories, the dis- 
appearance 1 * of handicrafts in many industries, and the 
supplanting of skilled labour by monotonous machine 
work, much of which was done by women and children. 
(See Industrialism, History of.) Manufacture on a 
large scale involved uncertainty and trade fluctuations, 
for no employer was certain of his market ; while the 
great social upheaval that accompanied the industrial 
revolution produced such a rapid increase both of the- 
urban and agricultural population, through early and 
improvident marriages, that the labour market was 
overstocked. The difficulties of the period of transi- 
tion were aggravated by the heavy drain of the Na- 
poleonic wars; by an injudicious system of charity, 
under which grants in aid of wages were given freely 
(which acted as a bounty on the employer who paid 
low wages, and so pauperized a large part of the popula- 
tion) ; by a severe Corn Law, which attempted to limit 
our food supplies to our own resources; and by the 
prohibition of combinations of working-men to obtain 
better conditions of service, because, it was argued, 
such agreements were an infringement of natural 
liberty, and were a check to economic development. 
Attempts were made to revive the determination of 
wages by Justices of the Peace and the apprenticeship 
regulations of the Act of Elizabeth ; but these efforts 
to return to an obsolete policy were finally abandoned 
with the repeal of the Apprenticeship Laws in 1813. 

Thus, although the industrial revolution was suc- 
ceeded by a manifold increase in tiie nation’s capacity 
for producing material wealth, the condition of the 
working classes deteriorated, until it reached its lowest 
ebb in the ’forties of the nineteenth century. The 
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obvious difficulties of the time made it necessary to 
modify the policy of complete laissez-faire in regard to 
labour — a change of attitude which was hastened bv 
the increasing facility of communication among the 
working classes themselves, in which process the Penny 
Post and the Press played an important ^>art. The 
repeal of the Anti-Combination Laws in 1825, the 
new Poor Law of 1834, the Factories and Mines Acts of 
the ’forties, the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1816, and 
of the Navigation Laws in 1849, the establishment of 
a central body controlling public health and sanitation 
in 1849, and various other changes of this period com- 
bined to alleviate the worst evils of the situation, and 
to place the worker in a position in which he was able 
to benefit by the further enormous increase of material 
wealth which began in the middle of the century. 
Since 1850 the slowing up in the rate of increase of the 
population and the organization of employees in the 
staple industries of the country into Trade Unions 
have prevented the glut of the labour market in all 
but the lowest type of labour, and have permitted an 
increase of wages to take place at a time when prices, 
for the most part, have been falling. The fluctuations 
of industry and the uncertainty of employment still 
remain ; while the evils of overcrowding, which were 
produced by the rapid concentration of population into 
large towns, have not yet been- completely met ; but 
the standard of living rose very rapidly until the end 
of the century, political power has been attained by the 
masses, and means of information, of travel, and of 
amusement brought within the reach of the wage- 
earning classes. In the last fifteen years the process 
of improvement has been checked by an upward move- 
ment of food prices, while the difficulty of obtaining a 
corresponding increase of money wages has not been 
diminished. The tendency to link together businesses 
on a national scale has involved bargaining between 
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national combinations of labour add of capital ; and in 
recent years failure to arrive at agreement lias pro- 
duced a series of disastrous strikes, which have forcibly 
drawn attention to the question whether the Government 
should not make itself responsible, in some degree at 
all events, for the determination of wages and conditions 
of labour. 

Theories. — During the one hundred and fifty years 
of economic revolution theories about labour have been 
modified as circumstances have changed, the points em- 
phasized to-day being very different from those which 
Adam Smith thought important. In cert ain respects the 
doctrine of The Wealth of Nations with regard to labour 
was borrowed from the Physiocrats.* In the eighteenth 
century the land of France was being drained by tax- 
gatherers, wealth was being accumulated in Paris, and 
the energies of the nation destroyed through constant, 
war. Hence Turgot and his friends evolved the ‘ Agri- 
cultural Theory ’ of economics, which taught that all 
wealth is created by agriculture ; that persons engaged 
in commercial and industrial occupations transform 
but do not produce wealth ; and that therefore the first 
efforts of the Government should be devoted to develop- 
ing a healthy agriculture — a policy badly needed by 
France at that time, ^s to distribution, the * econo- 
mistes 9 assumed that the wages of labour always tend 
downwards to the point at which they are just sufficient 
to maintain the supply of labour. If wages rose above 
this point, the population would increase, or prices 
rise through the competition for commodities. This 
theory of wages was stated as a natural law. It is, of 
course, not an inevitable rule; but was, in fact, true 
of France at that time. > 

• Adam Smith, covering a much broader ground than 
the Physiocrats, showed that industry and commerce 
are means of producing wealth just as much as is agri- 
culture ; that the effectiveness of labour is greatly 
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increased by specialization, Ivy use of machinery, etc.; 
that the accumulation of capital is essential for carrying 
out these principles, and that the removal of restrictions 
on trade, on labour, and on the use of capital is the surest 
way of increasing wealth. As to the share of the pro- 
duct which labour can obtain, Adam Smith followed 
the Physiocrats in assuming that wages tend, in the 
long run, to be just sufficient to maintain the labourer 
and his family. He, however, saw that the demand 
for labour may often raise wages above this level, and 
laid down the proposition that wages will tend to rise 
above subsistence level so long as capital is increasing 
faster than population ; for it is accumulated capital 
which creates the demand for labour, since capital 
cannot be usefully employed without labour ; thus 
the rise of wages is made to depend on the increase of 
capital. Ricardo took the same line, but qualified his 
statement of what subsistence level is by the remark 
that the natural level of wages depends on ‘ the customs 
and habits of the people ’ — that is to say, it depends on 
the standard of living — a statement which evades the 
difficulty of considering what economic or social influ- 
ences are able to bring about a rise in the standard of 
living. Malthus’s Essay on Population is an attempt 
to discover from history the relation between population 
and the means of subsistence. His researches showed 
that, while the latter have natural limitations, there is 
always a tendency for numbers to increase more rapidly 
thfl.il man’s control over Nature. In the later editions 
of his work, it is true, he recognized that the population 
may be deliberately restricted, so that the standard of 
living may rise ; but his survey of history did not show 
that this often in practice occurred ; and events in 
contemporary England, where population was being 
artificially stimulated by the Poor Law and other 
influences, would certainly not suggest any other con- 
clusion as regards his own country. History, therefore, 
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seemed to indicate that the assumption of Adam Smith 
and the Physiocrats was justified. 

The general tone of the classical economists was thus 
a pessimistic one for the working classes ; and the con- 
clusion drawn by Karl Marx and the Socialists — that 
under competitive conditions there is an iron law which 
lowers wages to the cost of production of labour — was a 
natural one. The theory of Karl Marx, indeed, arises 
from a synthesis of this idea, with the fact that wealth 
was increasing at an enormously rapid rate. Marx, 
moreover, clearly saw that the individual worker was 
in a hopelessly inferior position when bargaining with 
a large employer of labour, and was therefore compelled 
to accept a subsistence, wage rather than be unemployed, 
whatever the value of his work might be. Adam Smith 
thought that competition between the various owners 
of capital would raise wages, but Marx assumed that 
capitalists would always wait and compel the labourer 
to accept the minimum rate of wages. To complete 
the Marxian scheme, it was only necessary to add the 
philosophical theory found in the writings of the early 
English Socialists and Proudhon that value is created 
by labour alone, and that therefore the labourer has a 
right to the whole produce of his labour. The capitalist 
wages system, in which the worker is divorced from 
the control of the means of production, thus presented 
itself as a device for alienating from the real producer 
of wealth everything but the bare means of subsistence. 
This theory, though having considerable vogue on the 
Continent, did not take root in England at all in its 
crude form, and has only in recent years been found, 
even in a modified form, in the writings of English 
Socialists. ,> 

.Mean wl die the attention of the English working 
classes was directed during the early part of the nine- 
teenth century to perfecting the Trade Union move- 
ment, which enabled the worker to bargain on more 
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equal terms with hii- employer on the one hand, and 
the Co-operative movement, a device for supplying 
the necessaries of life in an economical manner for 
groups of working-class people, on the other. In both 
these movements the name of Robert Owen is con- 
spicuous; but the influence of that remaj*Jkable man 
diminished considerably in his later years, when he 
turned his attention to the foundation of communist 
settlements. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century economic 
theory in England had undergone a change. The view 
of Adam Smith, that capital is the source of the demand 
for labour, and that when capital is increasing wages 
will rise, had developed into the Wages Fund theory, 
which in its crude form asserts that a certain amount 
of capital is set aside as a fund from which wages will 
bo paid. This fund, it was said, could not be controlled 
by any action on the part of wage-earners; and if, 
therefore, one group of wage-earners obtained higher 
wages, it could only be done by lowering the wages 
obtained by some other group ; hence Trade Union 
action could not do any good in the long run to the 
working classes as a whole. The Wages Fund theory, 
however, was killed by the logic of events even before 
it was recognized that the capital which is used for 
the payment of wages is not. predetermined in amount, 
but depends on the anticipated productivity of labour. 

Modern diagnosis of economic conditions recognizes, 
first, that the view that the whole produce is attribu- 
table to labour in a narrow sense is untenable, for it 
is evident that the extent to which labour is assisted by 
capital — the result of previous saving — determines the 
amount of product qu : te irrespective of the skill dis- 
played. Manual labour, moreover, in contrast t<> 
mental activity, plays a rapidly diminishing part in 
almost all stages of production. Secondly, that the 
level of wages depends to a very great extent upon 
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the productive efficiency of the h^bourer, and though 
wages may for a moment be kept low by the 
fact that there may not be sufficient floating capital 
cut of wliicli wages may be advanced or because of 
some hitch in the complicated mechanism of production 
and the distribution of produce, yet means will ulti- 
mately be found for advancing to labour approximately 
what it is worth when working in conjunction with 
capital. Thirdly, that this optimistic result will only 
be brought about provided there is real competition 
among employers for labour — a condition which is by 
no means always realized at tho present day, when 
monopolies exist in so many forms and in so many 
parts of the economic world. Trade, Unions are there- 
fore increasingly necessary in helping to arrive at this 
normal wage, unless some external influence, such as 
the State, intervenes to enforce collective bargaining. 

Bibliography. — For an account of life on the English 
manor, see Maitland’s The English Manor; Vinagra- 
doff’s Manorial System ; also The Enforcement of Statutes 
of Labourers (Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law). 

For a contemporary account of labour conditions 
under the Tudors, see Part I. of More’s Utopia . Unwin’s 
Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries deals with iAdustrial conditions under the 
Tudors and Stuarts. For a description of rural condi- 
tions at the time of the industrial revolution, see Ham- 
mond’s Village Labourer , 1760-1832. See also Toyn- 
bee’s Industrial Revolution of the XVIIIth Century in 
England . 

Engel’s Condition of the Working Classes in 1844 
gives a picture of labour conditions at their worst. 
For a detailed account of wages, etc., during the whole 
period, see Thorold Rogers’s Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages . The chapters in Karl Marx’s Kapital on 
English economic development cover the same ground 
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in a more cursory manner ; but Marx’s reading of his- 
tory is much more favourable to early times in 
comparison with modern conditions than that of other 
historians. 

A summary of various labour theories is given in 
Gide’s Principles of Political Economy ; while a more 
detailed discussion of the views of various economic 
writers on the relation between wages and capital may 
be found in Taussig’s Wages and Capital. Ilvndman’s 
Economics of Socialism contains an exposition of 
Marxianism ; while the best exposition of ideas current 
among English economists may be found in Marshall’s 
Principles of Economics. A somewhat different view, 
which attaches mqre importance to the monopolistic 
character of modern business, is given in Hobson’s 
Industrial System . W. T. L. 

LABOUR AND POLITICS. 

1. The Co-operative Move - 4. Anarchism . 

merit. 5. Syndicalism. 

2. Socialism. 6. Bibliography . 

3. Communism. 

In all countries where there' is a political Labour 
movement that movement is identified with theories 
and proposals for the reconstruction of industry and 
society on Collectivist or Co-operative lines. These 
theories and proposals differ very much in degree and 
in detail, but there is one principle and object which 
is common to them all. Labour Parties, Co-operative 
Societies, Socialists, Anarchists, Communists, and Syn- 
dicalists all aim at the substitution of private ownership 
of industrial capital by collective ownership. There is 
between the parties mentioned the widest possible 
difference of opinion as to the way in which the result 
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has to be attained, and as to tlicvform of organization 
and government under Collectivism. Some Co-operators 
and all Anarchists look to the attainment of the object 
by the efforts of free voluntary association. Com- 
munism and Syndicalism, so far as these movements 
have beea* reduced' to definite theories, also repudiate 
political action, and look upon the State with suspicion, 
if not with actual hostility. 

1. The Co-operative Movement.— The modern Co- 
operative movement in Great Britain is not political. 
On the continent of Europe it is, being practically a 
development of the Socialist movement. In Great 
Britain the Co-operative movement was founded by 
disciples of Robert Owen, and its ea»Jy literature is very 
socialistic in its teachings. Many of the leaders, and a 
large proportion of the membership, of the Co-operative 
movement in Great Britain are Socialists ; but as a move- 
ment Co-operation has strictly refrained from identifying 
itself with cither Socialist propaganda or the political 
Labour Party. The Constitution of the Co-operative 
Union declares that the object of the movement is ‘ to 
conciliate the conflicting interests of the capitalist, the 
worker, and the purchaser, through the equitable divi- 
sion among them of the fund commonly known as 
profit.’ Few Co-operators now look to the efforts of 
voluntary association to completely establish the Co- 
operative Commonwealth, but all Co-operators hold that 
there is still a vast field in distribution and production 
which voluntary association can cultivate. 

2. Socialism. — The political Labour movement, both 
on the continent of Europe and in Great Britain, is 
Socialistic, and has for its object the capture of political 
power, in order that by legislation and administration 
the reconstruction of industry and society on Collectivist 
principles may be carried out. On the Continent the 
movement is definitely Socialistic, both in name 
and in purpose. In Great Britain the present political 
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Labour Party was hot constituted on a Socialist basis. 
At its inception it was mainly a Trade Union move- 
ment, carrying the struggle of the workers against the 
masters for a greater share of the produce of labour 
into the political arena ; but by the force of circum- 
stances, and by the efforts of the Socialists in the 
Labour Party, the British Labour Party is now for all 
practical purposes, and indeed claims to be, the counter- 
part of the Socialist parties on the* Continent. The 
British Labour Party is affiliated to the International 
Socialist Bureau ; it sends its delegates to the Inter- 
national Socialist Congresses ; its secretary is the 
secretary of the British section of the International 
Socialist Bureau ;•* and the programme of the party in 
all its definite proposals is identical with the Socialist 
programmes in other lands' The Congress of the British 
Labour -. Party has passed a resolution declaring ‘ that 
its ultimate object shall be the obtaining for the workers 
the full results of their labour by the overthrow of the 
present system of Capitalism, and the institution of a 
system of public ownership of all the means of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange.’ 

The words of this resolution express the object of the 
Socialist movement, which lias its millions of adherents 
in the industrial countries of v the world, its hundreds 
of representatives in the various Parliaments, its 
enormous literature, and an organization unequalled 
by any other political movement. Socialism, as has 
been said, is a principle and a purpose. We cannot 
enter here into a detailed account of the differences 
among Socialists on special points in economic theory 
and political policy, but the outline of Socialist theory 
and purpose which follows may be taken as expressing 
generally the principles and object of the world Socialist 
movement. 

Socialists contend that under Capitalism the worker 
is deprived of his just share of the produce of the 
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common labour. The private ownership of land and 
industrial capital enables the landlord arid the capitalist 
to appropriate all the wealth which is produced, giving 
back to such workers as he may find it to be necessary 
or profitable to employ only sufficient to maintain them 
in a physical condition to enable them to work and 
propagate their species. Land is a common necessary, 
and land monopoly involves both economic and social 
subjection. Socialists maintain that land monopoly 
involves economic subjection, because it enables the 
landowner to dictate the economic terms of use, with 
all the advantage of the bargain on his side ; and in 
actual practice it gives to the landowner the social 
increment of value to which ho has contributed nothing. 
Land monopoly involves social subjection, because of 
the powers of the landowner to interfere with the 
personal liberty of the landless man. 

Socialists place the Capitalist, as a monopolist, on the 
same footing as the landowner. If advantage is to be 
taken of modern scientific knowledge and machinery, 
then production must be carried on upon an extensive 
scale with the aid of steam-power, electricity, costly 
machinery, expensive factories, and all the other aids 
to economy and cheapness. The individual worker 
cannot in these days ovp the tools of his trade as was 
formerly the case. The worker cannot now work as 
an isolated and individual workman. He cannot now 
employ himself to supply his own needs and those of 
his family. Production is not now an individual matter 
for individual use, but a social operation for social use. 
It is, according to Socialism, these changes in the 
method of production which have destroyed the economic 
and moral justification for the individual ownership of 
the instruments of production and the means of dis- 
tribution. 

The work of industry is now necessarily Co-operative, 
and Co-operative on a world-wide scale. Socialists look 
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forward eventually tt) the establishment of a Socialist 
State which shall be as wide in its government as the 
extent of the industrial Co-operation of the workers. 
But for the present they work for the establishment 
of Socialism within State limits, and at the same time 
fostering and promoting in every possible waty fraternal 
relations between the workers of all lands. It is the 
fact that industry is now Co-operative in its character 
and working which has, according to Socialism, brought 
about the need for the Co-operative ownership of the 
instruments of production and distribution. Inside 
the workshop there is complete co-operation in all the 
operations of production and trade distribution of the 
products ; but in the allocation of the respective shares 
of remuneration there is no co-operation between the 
owners and workers, and it is to this fact, that Socialists 
attribute the cause of the poverty of the workers. They 
aim at extending the principle of Co-operation to 
ownership and control as well as to actual working. 

Socialists contend that so long as land and capital 
are privately owned there cannot be any substantial 
improvement in the condition of the wage-paid class. 
The economy of production which comes from machine 
improvement, from better organization, from scientific 
advance, simply adds to the rents of the landowners 
and the profits of the capitalists. The tendency of 
this law may be influenced to a moderate extent by 
Trade Unionism and by legislation of a palliative char- 
acter, but the futility of mere reform which leaves the 
ownership of land and capital in private hands is 
recognized by all Socialists, and is put in its extreme 
form by Karl Kautskv, the German Socialist leader, 
who says : ‘ Nine-tentns of the proposals for reform 
are not only useless, but are directly injurious to the* 
exploited masses.’ Such a remark is not intended to 
apply to reforms which transfer monopolies from 
private to public ownership, such as the nationalization 
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of railways*; but Socialists insist that such publicly 
owned services must bo democratically managed and 
worked in the interests of the community, or the pos- 
sibilities of public advantage will not be realized. So 
long as individuals own any part of the instruments 
of production or of the means of distribution, so long as 
workmen are in any measure dependent upon access to 
private capital for employment, so long will labour be 
deprived of the full share of its results. 

All Socialists, therefore, are aiming at an industrial 
system where land, and all the capital which is necessary 
for the co-operative work of producing and distributing 
social necessaries, shall be owned by the whole com- 
munity, and shall be democratically managed by the 
State or by local bodies, according as the concern be 
national or local in its extent. Socialists fortify their 
arguments by appealing to the experience and the 
tendencies of the last half-century. In the early days 
of the modem industrial era, when the power of Cap- 
italism was uncontrolled by State interference, the 
horrors of private ownership and the dependence of 
Labour upon Capitalism were seen in all their appalling 
cruelty. The whole tendency of legislation, it is pointed 
out, lias been to limit the freedom of the landowner 
and the capitalist in jbhe interests of the community 
and the workers. The purpose of legislation has been 
to restrain individual licenco where the exercise of it 
was injurious to society or to any body of workers. 
One English Socialist writer has pointed out that the 
tendency of British legislation towards Socialism is 
seen in four distinct directions — (1) By the constantly 
increasing restrictions upon the private ownership of 
land and capital ; (2) by the* gradual supersession of 
private enterprise by public ownership or services ; 
(3) by the progressive absorption of the rents of the land- 
owners and the profits of the Capitalists by taxation 
for public purposes ; (4) by the supplementing and the 
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supplanting of private charity by the public organiza- 
tion of help, with the object of raising the condition of 
the poorer classes. 

Examples of the first class of legislation are seen in 
Public Health Acts, and in the Factory and Mining 
regulations. Under the second category comfc State busi- 
nesses, such as the Post Office and the telephones ; and 
the numerous municipal activities, such as water, gas, 
and electricity concerns, and tramways. The tendency 
under the third head is well known to everybody, and 
Old-Age Pensions and National Insurance arc examples 
of the fourth category. Socialists look to the ad- 
vancement of their purpose by the more rapid move- 
ment of the tendencies indicated by these examples. 
The transformation they seek to bring about is to be 
accomplished by the democratic use of political power 
working progressively by constitutional and moral 
means. Socialists generally have now abandoned the 
idea of the early Socialists that the overthrow of 
Capitalism would be brought about by a revolution, 
perhaps amid fire and bloodshed. 

Every Socialist party has its programme of steps by 
which the Co-operative Commonwealth is to be reached. 
All these programmes assume that the transformation 
will be accomplished by the vworkers using poli : ;al 
power. The Socialists demand a full measure of 
political enfranchisement, with equal rights for men 
and women. They support all palliative reforms, such 
as public health legislation, factory regulations, a 
shorter working day, maintenance of the sick and 
infirm, better education, not because they regard such 
reforms as radical, but because they improve the 
health and the intelligence of the workers, and thus 
increase their strength and power to carry on the 
economic struggle. Practical questions which find a 
place in the programmes of the Socialist parties are the 
nationalization of the railways and other means of 
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transport ; *the nationalization of a the mines and the 
land ; the municipal ownership of all local public ser- 
vices ; the conservation of national wealth in the water 
supplies and the woods ; the national development of 
waterways, harbours, an; 1 the like ; and the carrying 
out of all ^uch schemes by funds raised by tho further 
taxation of the rents and profits of land and capital. 
Practically all these proposals were put forward in the 
Communist manifesto by Marx and Engels in 18IS. 

The Socialist movement is rapidly undergoing a 
change from a theoretical and revolutionary character 
to a practical and political character. It was inevitable 
that this change should come as the Socialist movement 
increased in numbers, and began to participate in actual 
legislative and administrative work. There is a dis- 
tinct tendency towards uniformity, not only in the 
definitely Socialist parties, but in the Labour and 
Socialist movement as a whole. They approximate 
most closely to uniformity in those countries where 
there is a large measure of constitutional government, 
and where the Socialists have representation on tho 
governing body. The approximation to uniformity has 
been brought about by the non-Socialist Trade Union 
and Labour bodies moving towards the Socialist position, 
and by the Socialists, 9 discarding their revolutionary 
and severely doctrinaire ideas, moving towards tho 
other branches of the working-class movement. The 
signs at present seem to point to the dominant section 
of the international working-class movement being 
a practical — even opportunist, in the best sense of that 
word — non-doctrinaire party with collectivist aims, but 
more concerned about securing immediate reforms than 
about trying to realize impractical projects. While 
this will probably be the characteristic of the great 
body of tho working-class movement of this and the 
next generation, there will be active sections which 
will dissent from the policy of the main body. 

12 a 
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In such a virile movement as the Labour and Socialist 
movement there will always be diversity of opinions and 
ideas about methods and theories and policies. Neither 
can it be expected that the Socialist movement itself 
will take precisely the same form in all countries. The 
special character of the Socialist movement in any one 
country will be determined largely by the political 
history and the industrial development of the country. 
In its main features Socialism will bo the same in all 
countries, but in its details it will assume an immense 
variety of forms. This disposition of the Labour 
movement to split into sections has been a marked 
feature of its history through all the nineteenth century, 
and this has been at no time more marked than it is 
to-day. This disposition for small sections to split 
from the main body is in no way inconsistent with the 
fact that the general tendency is towards greater uni- 
formity in the great mass. The dissensions from the 
main body of the Socialist movement have never been 
numerically large, but they have attracted an amount 
of attention altogether out of proportion to their im- 
portance. The three main offshoots from the Socialist 
movement are the Communists, the Anarchists, and the 
Syndicalists. 

3. Communism. — The difference between Communism 
and Socialism is one rather of degree than of principle 
and method. The early Socialist writers used the terms 
as synonymous. If there be any important distinction 
between Socialism and Communism, it is that Com- 
munism would hold all property, even personal effects, 
in common, and would distribute the products of common 
labour without regard to any consideration but the 
needs or desires of the individual. It is impossible to 
draw a clear distinction between Socialism and Com- 
munism. Some of our institutions of the present day 
are Communistic — as, for instance, the highways and 
public parks. These institutions every man uses 
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according to his needs or desires without being called 
upon to pay according to the extent of his use. For 
the sake of clearness it would be well if the use of the 
word Communism could be confined to tho experiments 
in communal living which have been made by small 
bodies of men and women who have separated them- 
selves from the world and tried to live the full com- 
munal life. Such experiments are not Socialism. 
They are the negation of Socialism. Socialism does 
not seek to apply the full scheme to a few people, 
but to apply the principle gradually to the whole 
people. Such experiments in communal living have 
almost invariably ended in failure ; and even if 
they succeed, they are not instances of the success of 
Socialism. 

4. Anarchism. — There is a good deal of confusion in 
the popular mind of Socialism and Anarchism, and 
it is quite common to hear educated people speak as 
though the two names were one tiling. There is nothing 
in common between Socialism and Anarchism, except 
that both are opposed to all aggression by which in- 
dividual liberty, in the true sense of the word, is sup- 
pressed. But in their ideas as to the conditions of 
liberty the Socialists and the Anarchists are at opposite 
poles. The Socialist considers that individual liberty 
can only be secured through State organization and 
regulation, by which no man will be allowed to enjoy 
monopolies or to act in such a way as to infringe the 
liberty of others. There are two schools of Anarchists 
— the philosophical Anarchists, who do not believe in 
the use of force ; and the Anarchist Communists, who 
do not believe in government, but who do believe in 
the use of force to overthrow ihe existing government. 
-To this latter class the Syndicalists belong. Both 
schools of Anarchists repudiate the State. The philo- 
sophical Anarchists do not object to organization 
and co-operation, provided it be voluntary; but the 
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Syndicalists would (impose the governmefit of trades 
upon the whole community. 

5. Syndicalism. — Syndicalism is the present-day form 
of Anarchist Communism. The first work expounding 
this theory was published in 1897 by Georges Sorel. 
A few distinguished Italian Socialists have become 
apostles of this new movement, but as yet its literature, 
like the number of its adherents, is very scanty. The 
Syndicalist movement arose from a belief that Socialism 
had lost its revolutionary force, and that it had become 
nothing more than a respectable profession or a mere 
reformist movement. The degeneracy of Socialists was 
attributed to the influence of Parliament and to the 
demoralizing opportunism of political action. That 
tendency to moderation among Parliamentary Socialists 
to which reference has been made, is responsible for 
the uprising of Syndicalism. The Continental leaders 
of Syndicalism are careful to explain that they have 
not changed their theories or policy. It is the Socialists, 
they say, who have done that. The Syndicalists, they 
maintain, are the true Socialists, who still believe in 
the relentless prosecution of the war of classes, and 
who look to the overthrow of Capitalism by the force 
of a general rising of the workers. The Syndicalist 
looks upon the manual workers as being the only useful 
class, and as being separated by a clear cut from all 
other classes. They do not recognize the unity of 
classes or of society. To the Syndicalist, the only 
concern is with the interests of the wage-earning class. 
The intellectual leaders of Syndicalism, like Lagardclle, 
are utterly opposed to Parliamentary action. Syndical- 
ism seeks to establish the working-class movement, not 
upon a political, but ftpon a Trade Union basis. The 
Trade Union basis for the organization of the proletariat, 
the Syndicalists declare, has great advantages. The 
Trade Union forms the unit for the future organization 
of industry when it has been seized by the workers. 
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Syndicalist does not decry organization ; it insists 
upon it. First, tlie organization of the trade ; then the 
federation of kindred trades ; and finally, the com- 
bination of all the unions and federations into ono 
great working-class organization. But Syndicalism 
would not »«adopt the old Trade Union methods. It 
is revolutionary. It lives on the revolutionary fervour. 
It deprecates the deliberate calculation of time and 
opportunity. It would not save up the funds of the 
workers to maintain them during a strike. The 
revolutionary fervour must feed them at such times. 
Strikes never would be protracted, they maintain, if the 
workers would act suddenly and unitedly. The general 
strike, not the ballot, is the weapon which, according 
to the [Syndicalist faith, is to bring the economic eman- 
cipation of the workers. A general strike of, say, the 
railwaymen, who would be aided by the workers in 
all other trades, would force the present owners to 
abdicate, and the railways would pass under the control 
of the railwaymen, to be worked by them in co-operation 
with the Central Council of Trade Unions. Such is the 
ideal of Syndicalism. It appealed to the imaginative 
and revolutionary temperament of the French workman 
for a time, but recently the Syndicalist movement in 
France has lost much* of its popularity among the 
workmen. Though fantastic in some of their ideas and 
theories, the Syndicalists have fastened upon some of 
the weaknesses in the Socialist polity and in Trade 
Union methods, and by their criticism they will do 
both of these movements good. See Xew Labour 
Movements. 

As long as there are differences in men’s tempera- 
ments there will be different podcies within the Labour 
movement. But the political Labour movement, with 
Socialism as its goal, is the great main stream of the 
movement of the proletariat. In spite of these off- 
shoots, such as Syndicalism and Anarchism, the Socialist 
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movement makes coilHinuous and rapid progress. Ac- 
cording to tlie latest figures, the Socialist and Labour 
representation in the principal Parliaments of the world 
was as follows : — Germany, 110 ; Austria, 82 ; France, 
76 ; Sweden, 64 ; Italy, 42 ; Australia, 41 (the Govern- 
ment) ; Belgium, 35 ; Denmark, 24 ; Finland, 87 ; 
Switzerland, 15 ; Holland, 7 ; Norway, 11 ; Turkey, 6 ; 
Greece, 10 ; Great Britain, 42. The extraordinary 
increase in the Socialist vote in Germany at the elections 
in January 1012 made a world-wide impression. 

6. Bibliography. — The literature of Socialism and the 
Labour movement is very extensive. Much of it deal- 
ing with Socialist theory is not accessible to English 
readers ; but therd is a very considerable library of 
works on Socialism by English writers and English 
translations of foreign works. For the use of those 
who wish to study the question a number of books are 
suggested. For an impartial and moderate statement 
of Socialism, the two books by Thomas Kirkup are 
recommended — namely, An Inquiry into Socialism, and 
the History of Socialism . One of the best short works 
on the Social movement is Professor Sobart’s Socialism 
and the Social Movement. This work gives a very full 
account of the history and theory of Syndicalism, which 
is the only impartial account *of that movement in 
English. Other works which may be recommended 
are The New Socialism , by J. T. Stoddart ; the volumes 
in the Socialist Library , which include translations of 
works by Bernstein, Yandervelde, Jaures, and Ferri ; 
the Fabian Essays and Fabian Tracts , the latter dealing 
with the application of Socialist principles to practical 
reforms ; Twentieth Century Socialism, by E. Kelly ; 
Professor Flint’s Socialism; Sell il file’s Quintessence of 
Socialism ;• and Hyndman’s Historical Basis of Socialism 
in England (secondhand only), and his Economies of 
Socialism . America in recent years has contributed 
some valuable works to Socialist literature, including 
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Hunter’s Socialists at Work , Spkrgo’s Socialism , and 
Hilquit’s History of Socialism in the United States . 
A series of little books published under the title of the 
‘ Labour Ideal Series ’ will be found useful. They deal 
with such subjects as ‘ Socialism and the City/ ‘ Social- 
ism and tlje Empire/ 4 Socialism and the Budget.’ 

P. EL 


LABOUR EXCHANGES. 

The term 4 Labour Exchange ’ is defined in the 
Labour Exchanges Act of 1909 as meaning 4 any office 
or place used for the purpose of collecting and furnish- 
ing information, either by the keeping of registers or 
otherwise, respecting employers who desire to engage 
workpeople, and workpeople who seek employment.’ 
Construed widely, this definition covers a great variety 
of agencies, including private registry offices for domestic 
servants ; Trade Union 4 houses of call/ where men 
come to sign a register when unemployed, and where 
they may be sent for by an employer ; and societies for 
finding employment for special classes, such as ex- 
soldiers and sailors, discharged prisoners, or cripples. 
In practice, however, the term 4 Labour Exchange ’ is 
commonly confined to institutions of the type con- 
templated in the Labour Exchanges Act itself— -namely, 
public offices set up by national or municipal authorities 
for the general use of all would-be employers or em- 
ployees. 

Institutions of this nature are to be found in varying 
degrees of development in all the more important 
European countries, the last *ten years in particular 
having witnessed an increasing tendency to attach im- 
portance to them, as a necessary part of any systematic 
treatment of the various problems of unemployment. 
In the Board of Trade Report of 1904 on Agencies 
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and Methods for DeaKng with the Unemployed in Foreign 
Countries , special attention was called to 1 the very 
considerable extension of these institutions in the last 
few years in Germany, Austria, France, Switzerland, 
and Belgium/ Since the date of that Report a similar 
tendency has shown itself in Sweden, Deifmark, and 
Norway (where, in 1906, a law was passed for the 
establishment of free public labour registries in such 
towns and communes as may be determined by royal 
decree). In Belgium, Denmark, and Norway the 
attempt to develop Labour Exchanges has been made 
in close connection with schemes of insurance against 
unemployment. 

Of all European 'countries, however, it is in Germany 
that public Labour Exchanges have attained their 
greatest development. The industrial depression of 
1893-4 directed official attention to this subject, and 
the growth of public Labour Exchanges dates largely 
from circulars then issued by the more important State 
governments (Prussia, 1894 ; Bavaria, 1894 ; Wurtem- 
berg, 1895), urging upon the local authorities the need 
for establishing sucli institutions. The State govern- 
ments have not, however, in any case established 
Exchanges, and do not, except in Baden, contribute 
directly to their cost, such grants as are made by 
other State governments being small and limited to 
providing for 4 clearing-house ’ arrangements between 
the different towns. The German Exchanges themselves 
are thus essentially local, being maintained in some 
cases by the municipality itself (this is the rule in South 
Germany), and in others by a voluntary association 
with municipal support (Berlin, Dresden, and Leipzig 
are important Exchanges of this type). All the more 
important Exchanges belong to a 4 Federation of Germati 
Public Labour Exchanges/ which is active in promot- 
ing co-operation between the different towns, and co- 
ordinating their methods. At the end of 1910 there 
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were in Gcfmany 475 Exchanges i maintained or sub- 
sidized by public authorities, which filled between 
them during the year 1,087,439 vacancies for employ- 
ment. Of these about 700,000 were for men, and 350,000 
(including 70,000 indoor domestic servants) for women. 
Though thi Public Labour Exchanges of Germany have 
thus secured a large measure of success, there has of 
recent years been a growing movement on the part of 
employers’ associations to set up their own systems of 
Exchanges, intended to serve both for the organization 
of the labour market and as weapons in industrial 
warfare with the Trade Unions. 

In the United Kingdom the first Labour Bureau 
appears to have been one established by voluntary 
action at Egham in 1885 ; while from 1892 onwards 
bureaus were started, chiefly in connection with the 
relief of distress, by a certain number of municipalities, 
and in a few cases maintained a somewhat shadowy 
existence till the passage of the Unemployed Workman 
Act, 1905. That Act had as its main object the relief 
of distress by provision of employment under artificial 
conditions, but included also a power to establish 
Labour Exchanges. Only one authority, however — 
the Central (Unemployed) Body for London — made 
any considerable use of this power, establishing in 1906 
a system of * Metropolitan Employment Exchanges/ 
distinct from, and additional to, the organization of 
distress committees for relief purposes, and connected 
by a central clearing-house. This system continued in 
active and growing operation till the beginning of 1910, 
when it was taken over by the Board of Trade, under 
the Labour Exchanges Act. At that date it included 
twenty Exchanges, which, during the last twelve 
months of their existence, filled 30,580 vacancies for 
employment. 

In 1909 the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws 
and the Relief of Distress recommended the establish- 
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ment of a national system of Labour Exchanges as the 
first step for dealing with unemployment, and by the 
Labour Exchanges Act of the same year the Board 
of Trade were empowered to set; up such a system. 
The first Exchanges under this Act were opened in 
February 1910, and by the end of 1911, SGI were in 
operation ; while by the end of 1912, when the 
system should be fairly complete, there will be over 
400. There will then be an Exchange in each of the 
larger towns of the United Kingdom (down to about 
20,000 inhabitants), and in a good many smaller ones. 
For the purposes of the scheme of Unemployment 
Insurance (National Insurance Act, Part II.) , which 
will be administered through the Exchanges, there will 
be added to the Labour Exchange system a large 
number of local agents in the smaller towns and country 
districts, who will undertake the registration of unem- 
ployed workmen in the insured trades and payment of 
benefits to them. See Unemployment. 

The Exchanges are open, without charge, to all 
classes of employees, whether 4 workmen ’ in a strict 
Bense or not, and deal with all classes of vacancies, 
except those for indoor domestic servants in private 
houses (though they are not subject to any statutory 
restriction in this respect). Workpeople residing within 
three miles of an Exchange are required to register in 
person, either by answering questions or filling up a 
form ; others may make application by post. Regis- 
tration lasts for a week, unless employment is found 
earlier, and, unless registration is renewed then, the 
applicant’s name is removed from the live register. 
If a workman is offered employment at a distance 
through an Exchange, ihe latter can advance him his 
railway fare to the place of employment. During the 
year 1911 such advances were made in about 9,000 
cases, making a total of £2,545, of which £2,185 was 
recovered. 
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During the first eleven months ending December 31, 
1910, the Exchanges filled altogether 373,313 vacancies 
for employment. Their activity during 1911 is shown 
in the following table : — 

» General Register. 

Men and Women and 
Boys. Girls. 

Applications received 
from workpeople . 1,430,703 500,000 

Vacancies notified by 

employers . . . 537,200 223,042 

Vacancies filled . . 424,092 108,847 

Casual Register. 

Jobs given .... 112,492 K>,812 125,304 

The total number of applicants during the year, 
representing separate individuals, except in so far as 
the same person may have applied to more than one 
Exchange, was 1,420,408. The average number of 
persons on the live register (that is, of persons who have 
registered or renewed their registrations within the 
past week, and have not since then been placed in 
employment) at the end of each month of 1911 was 
about 80,000. 

Of the vacancies filled for men the largest numbers 
are in building ; metals, engineering, and shipbuilding ; 
transport ; and general labour. For women the bulk 
of the vacancies are in domestic (outdoor) service, 
preparation and sale of food and drink, textiles and 
dress. Generally speaking, the greater part of the 
work is in the placing of skilled men and women. 

The main features of the foregoing system of Labour 
Exchanges are summed up by sJying that it is national, 
free, voluntary, industrial, arid neutral as between 
employers and employed. The system is national in a 
double sense : it covers, or will cover, the whole United 
Kingdom; and it is maintained by a national, not a 


Total. 

1,945,703 

70)0,938 

593,739 
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local, authority (thei.Board of Trade), out.'of national 
funds. In this respect the United Kingdom differs 
from all other countries. The system is free, in the 
sense that no charge is made, either to employers or to 
workpeople, for its service. This is the general rule 
with similar institutions in other countries, though one 
or two (for example, the Berlin Exchange) charge a 
small fee to all workpeople, while a good many more 
charge fees in respect of domestic servants. The system 
is voluntary, in that its use depends upon the voluntary 
resort of both parties. The system is industrial, in the 
sense of not being connected with the relief of distress, 
whether by Poor Law or by charity. Men arc sub- 
mitted for employment according to their industrial 
qualifications, and not with reference to their poverty. 
The system is neutral as between employers and em- 
ployed, in the sense that it leaves all questions where 
the interests of the two parties are or may be opposed 
to be settled between them, and confines itself only to 
giving information. As regards wages and conditions 
of service, for instance, the general regulations provide 
that ‘ the officer in charge of a Labour Exchange in 
notifying applications for employment and vacancies 
to employers and applicants respectively shall under- 
take no responsibility with regard to wages or other 
conditions, beyond supplying the employer or appli- 
cant, as the case may be, with any information in his 
possession as to the rate of wages desired or offered.’ 
As regards trade disputes, the rule is that the Exchanges 
notify to workmen, if required, vacancies created by 
a dispute, but at the same time leave the latter to 
decide whether or not they will apply for the vacancies 
in question. 1 

The general object of the Labour Exchanges is to* 
remedy two general defects of the modern industrial 
organization indicated by the Reports of the Royal 
Commission on the Toor Laws — namely (1) lack of 
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mobility of' labour, and (2) lacked information as to 
employment and unemployment. Among their special 
objects may be noted the following : — 

1. The ‘ decasual ization ’ of casual employment by 
gradually confining the work in large areas of such 
employment to the smallest number of individuals 
sufficient to do it, instead of allowing the work to be 
spread over an unnecessarily large number of ‘ under- 
employed * casuals. Not very much has actually been 
done as yet in this direction by the Exchanges, which 
have tended on the whole to deal with the better rather 
than with the lower classes of labour. One or two 
Exchanges, however, have been established for special 
kinds of casual employment, and have dealt with 
them successfully ; while during the year 1912 schemes 
have been set on foot at Liverpool and Goole for 
securing the decasualization of dock labour in con- 
nection with the payment of contributions under Part I. 
of the National Insurance Act. 

2. The dovetailing of one seasonal trade with 
another. 

3. The guidance, in conjunction with local education 
authorities, of boys and girls in the choice of careers, 
so as to divert the stream of juvenile labour away from 
the overcrowded occupations and towards the growing 
trades. For this purpose Special Advisory Committees 
for Juvenile Emplojmient have been appointed by the 
Board of Trade in London and a number of provincial 
towns, these committees having the twofold function 
of advising the Board of Trade on the management of 
the Exchanges in relation to juvenile applicants (boys 
and girls under seventeen), and of arranging to advise 
and supervise the boys and giAs themselves. In other 
•places co-operation between the Labour Exchanges and 
the Education Authorities for the same purposes has 
been arranged under the Education (Choice of Employ- 
ment) Act, 1910. 
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4. The abolition of any necessity for* the genuine 
workman to tramp from town to town in search of 
work, so as to make it possible to deal stringently with 
idle vagrancy. 

5. The provision of a direct 4 test of unemployment, 1 
without which unemployment insurance cannot safely 
be undertaken. By a 4 test of unemployment ’ here is 
meant a test, not simply or mainly of whether a work- 
man is actually unemployed — that is, not working on 
any day— but rather of whether suitable employment 
is anywhere open to him. Clearly an insurance scheme 
not backed by a Labour Exchange would always be 
liable to be paying benefits to men as unemployed who 
might be at work* if they had sought work in the right 
place. On the other hand, an insurance scheme backed 
by an efficient Exchange — that is, one to which prac- 
tically all vacancies for employment were notified 
immediately — could be absolutely secure against this 
risk. On this point the conclusion of the Report made 
in 1906 by the German Imperial Statistical Department 
as to the possibilities of general unemployment in- 
surance was emphatic. 4 On one point all proposals 
agree— -one point emerges clear in the adjudication of 
every practical scheme — that in every form of unem- 
ployed benefit or insurance adequate system of 
Labour Exchanges is of the first importance.’ The 
system of Exchanges in the United Kingdom was 
accordingly established, and lias been developed very 
largely with a view to serving as the machinery for the 
proposed scheme of insurance against unemployment. 

See Reports of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws 
and Relief of Distress , 4 Majority,’ Part VI., chap. IV. ; 
‘ Minority,’ Part II., chap. V. (1909, cd. 4,499). W. H. 
Beveridge, Unemployment : a Problem of Industry (1909). 
Labour Exchanges Act, 1909. General Regulations and 
Special Rules for Juvenile Applicants. Labour Gazette 
(Board of Trade), containing montlily statistics. Y. 
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Labour Party. See Trade Unions; Labour and 
Politics. 

Laundries. See Factory Acts. 

Liability, Employers' . See Employers’ Liability. 
Lock-out. See Strikes. 

Machinery^ Effect of. Sec Industri a lism. History of. 

Meals, Provision of, in Factories. See Model Fac- 
tories and Villages. 


measurement of indus- 
trial changes. 

1. Percentages . 5. Weighted Index Nuwr 

2. Averages. hers. 

3. Quar tiles. 6. Bibliography . 

4. Index Numbers . 

Measurement of industrial changes can be effected, 
more or less satisfactorily, by a number of statistical 
devices, of which it is the purpose of this article to gi ve 
a brief review. 

1. Percentages. — One method commonly used is to 
calculate the proportion ydiich one simple total bears to 
another, and then to compare these totals for different 
dates. Tliis may be done by means of percentages. 
Thus, the number of members of Trade Unions returned 
as unemployed at the end of one month may be ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total number of members 
of unions making returns, and compared with the per- 
centage similarly obtained at the end of some other 
month. Tliis is the method or/ which is constructed 
the Employment Chart on the first page of the Board 
of Trade Labour Gazette . Similarly, in considering 
shipping, the tonnage of British ships may be expressed 
as a percentage of the total tonnage employed in the 
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world. Or a total *may be related to tlic number of 
the population to which, it refers. Thus, the annual 
Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom presents a 
table sh owing, for the last fifteen years, the value of 
the imports and exports into and from the United 
Kingdom, ‘with the proportion thereof , per head of total 
population.’ Here it should be observed that the 
population is exactly known only for census years, and 
the figure employed for intercensal years is necessarily 
the result of an estimate. Similarly, per head or per 
capita calculations are common in statistics showing 
the changes in the consumption of commodities. Or, 
again, the proportion may be reckoned which a total 
bears to some convenient number of the population : 
thus, in the case of certain important * vital statistics,’ 
such as birth or death rates, the calculation is commonly 
per thousand of the population, and the same plan 
is often adopted for other statistics — for example, of 
emigration. 

2. Averages.— In a large part, however, of the eco- 
nomic field we cannot be content with simple totals. We 
have to make use of averages or means . What are known 
as ‘ geometric ’ and ‘ harmonic ’ averages or means have 
been occasionally employed by statisticians ; but the 
usual average, and what is commonly understood by 
that term, is the arithmetic average — that is, the result 
obtained by dividing the sum of a number of instances 
by the number of instances. Now, obviously, an 
average can be obtained from any set of figures; but 
it is a merely arithmetical result, unless it reaches a 
conclusion which may be regarded as typical or char- 
acteristic. It will have this character if the great 
majority of the instates approximate to it, on one 
side or the other, pretty closely, even though it may not 
be precisely identical with any one of the actual cases. 
Indeed, in popular speech, ‘ average ’ is constantly used 
as a synonym for usual. 
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The very l'acility with which avenges can be reckoned 
causes their employment to be attended with manifold 
dangers. The principal directions in which caution is 
called for may be illustrated from wages statistics ; 
though what will now be said is applicable in most other 
fields of inquiry. 

(1.) The matter which is the subject of inquiry must 
first be clearly defined. Thus 4 wages ’ may be either 
‘ rates ’ of wages per piece or per unit of time, or actual 
‘ earnings.’ The latter will be affected by the amount 
of employment obtained at the several rates, and by 
the extent of overtime, etc. The difference between 
average weekly wages based on a presumed full week’s 
work at a specified rate per hour and actual average 
weekly earnings may be illustrated from the Report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor for 1001, according 
to which, in the cases reported on, 16*78 per cent, of the 
total possible working time was lost, and average earn- 
ings, instead of being §18*28, as they would have been 
for full working time, were only §15*25. ‘Earnings,’ 
again, may be defined to include, as in recent reports on 
agricultural labourers, besides the nominal weekly wages, 
both the money payments for extra piecework and 
also various allowances received in kind but susceptible 
of a money valuation. » In this sense of 6 earnings ’ it 
was calculated by Mr. Wilson Fox that, in the closing 
years of last century, the ‘ ordinary ’ or ‘ weekly ’ 
wage of the English agricultural labourer made up only 
72 per cent, of the actual average weekly ‘ earnings ; ’ 
and that, while 4 weekly wages ’ between 1851 and 1901 
had increased 60 per cent., ‘ earnings ’ had increased 
only 51 per cent. 

(2.) The number of cases mutft be sufficiently large to 
avoid the risks caused by the inclusion of exceptional 
cases. 

(3.) Averages are only valuable where the data are 
homogeneous — that is, where the work is of the same 
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grade, and the differences of earnings ar# due only to 
the usual losses of time, or, with pieceworkers, the 
usual differences of skill. It is obvious that men and 
women, boys and girls, full-timers and half-timers, 
should always be distinguished ; and the same is true 
oi branches of an industry with markedly different 
earnings, and also of distinct grades in the same 
branch. Simple general arithmetic averages for a 
whole industry are now recognized as valueless. It is 
meaningless, for instance, to report that the average 
daily pay of cotton operatives in the United States was 
44 cents in 1820-30, 90 cents in 1830-50, $1*03 in 
1860-70, and $1*40 in 1880, unless it can bo assumed 
that the distribution as to sex, age, branch, and grade 
remained unchanged. When the averages are them- 
selves derived from averages, the risks of misrepre- 
sentation are all the greater, as where, in one famous 
American case, the wages of 133 labourers in an estab- 
lishment increased in one year 29*5 per cent., and those 
of a single * brewer,’ put in a class by himself, 275 per 
cent., and the average increase for the whole estab- 
lishment was returned as 152*25 per cent. 

3. Quartilcs. — Where, however, the average is clearly 
one of a homogeneous class, with comparatively small 
variations from one end of the -list to the other, the dif- 
ferences between the extremes may still be so great as to 
make it desirable to supplement the average by further 
information. This may be obtained by arranging the 
individual cases in a list, in order of amounts, beginning 
with the highest, and then dividing them one-quarter, 
one-half, and three-quarters of the way down (points 
known technically as the upper quartiie , the nvedian, 
and the lower quartiie) * This method was first officially 
used in England in the Reports on Earnings and Hours 
of Labour (1909-11). Thus the information in the 
Textile volume is presented in the summary table in 
the following form : — 
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Brai&makers 


Number. 

. 17 


Average 
Wasris. 
s. d. 

11 6 


Lot for 
Qua'rtile. 
d. 

9 6 


Median. 
s. d. 
11 6 


Upper 
Quartile. 
s. tl. 

13 6 


This indicates not only that the average wage was 
11s. 6d., but that half, the workpeople received from 
9s. 6d. to 13s. 6d., and only a quarter respectively 
above and below that range. A range of amounts as 
nearly as possible approaching to this * interquartile ’ 
range has similarly been selected in a recent investiga- 
tion as to rents (in the Report on Cost of Living, 1909), 
and there designated the predominant range. 

4. Index Numbers. — Where quantities have to be com- 
pared which cannot be directly measured, 4 either/ as the 
First Fiscal Blue-book (1903) remarks, * owing to the com- 
plication of the data or to the imperfection of our know- 
ledge./ it is necessary to fall back on what are known as 
Index Numbers, which, however, are nothing but com- 
bined percentages. The method was first, and for a long 
time exclusively, employed in measuring the change in 
general prices, or — what was the same thing in other 
words — the purchasing power of money. Unable to 
collect the prices of all commodities, a number of 
commodities were selected which were thought to be 
sufficiently representative of the whole. The prico of 
each in a standard year (or the average prico for a 
standard series of years) was called 100 ; its price in 
every succeeding year was expressed as a percentage of 
this ; and the percentages for all the commodities in 
each year were added up, and the sum, either unchanged 
or itself expressed as a percentage of the whole, formM 
the index number for that year. Such index numbers 
are most readily compiled for wholesale commodities, 
and, until recently, the only calculations available have 
been of that character. The best-known wholesale index 
numbers have been those of the Economist , based on 
twenty-two commodities, and taking 1845-50 as the 
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standard period, and coming to an end* in its old 
form, in 1011 ; of Mr. Sauerbeck, based on forty-five 
commodities, with 1807-77 as the standard period ; 
those of the Hamburg statistician Soetbeer, with 111- 
articles ; and of the American, Professor Falkncr, 
with 223 articles. A good deal depends on the selection 
and number of the commodities. For instance, it has 
been calculated that if all four of the above-mentioned 
index numbers are adjusted to 1860 as standard ( — 100), 
the index number for 1891 will work out, 

according to the Economist , at 8J*0 

„ „ Sauerbeck, „ 7f>'4 

„ „ Soetbeer, „ 90'3 ' 

„ * „ Falkncr, „ 92-2 

The explanation of the fact that the introduction, 
after a certain point has been reached, of a larger number 
of articles raises the index number is no doubt largely 
to be found in the circumstance that the smaller lists 
consist more entirely of raw materials or food-stuff s, 
and that the prices of manufactured goods tend, for 
obvious reasons, to move within smaller limits. 

5. Weighted Index Numbers. — But, however short 
the list, undue influence in the formation of the 
average is sure to be exercised by the prices of 
some of the commodities. Thus, in the old Economist 
index number, indigo counted for as much as wheat ; 
and during the years of the cotton famine, the index 
number was unduly raised by that special cause, 
inasmuch as raw cotton, cotton yarn, and cotton cloth 
each counted as one among the twenty-two com- 
modities. Hence the practice has been largely adopted 
of weighting the figures °which go to make up the index 
number according to some scale of relative impor- 
tance. If there were in a room a number of men just 
five feet high and a number just six feet high, one would 
not find out the average height by adding five and six 
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and dividing by two : one would* find out how many 
there were of eaeli height, multiply the heights by the 
respective number of men, and divide by the total 
number. Similarly, it is easy to multiply the figure 
representing price by a number or 6 weight 9 represent- 
ing its relative importance, and divide the total of all 
the figures thus multiplied by the sum of the weights. 
The most suitable weights in such a case as prices would 
seem to be the proportions in which the several articles 
enter into consumption. Mr. (now Sir Robert) Palgrave 
accordingly weighted the Economist's index numbers by 
figures representing the relative place of each com- 
modity in the consumption of the United Kingdom, as 
shown by the comparative money values of the quantities 
consumed in a year, with the following results : — 


Year. 





Weighted 

1805-9 . 




100 

100 

1870 . 




91 

90 

1871 . 




90 

93 

1872 . 




97 

100 

1873 . 




102 

104 

1874 . 




100 

108 

1875 . 




95 

97 

1870 . 




93 

99 

1877 . 




94 

100 

1878 . 




87 

95 

1879 . 




76 

82 

1880 . 




87 

89 

1881 . 




81 

93 

1882 




83 

87 

1883 . 




80 

88 

1884 . 




7 •.) 

80 

1885 . 




70 

70 


Weighting, it will be seen, has little effect on the 
general trend, but makes a considerable difference for 
particular years, and also, in tliis case at any rate, 
results in figures somewhat above those resulting from 
simple averages. Palgrave’s plan has been followed in 
the Board of Trade Index Number for Wholesale Com - 
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nudities, which incudes forty-five articles, takes 1900 
as the standard year, and starts with 1871. A plan 
identical in principle has been adopted in the Board of 
Trade's Index Number for Retail Food in London , where 
the several constituents are weighted in the proportion 
in which they enter into working-class consumption, 
as ascertained from a collection of workmen’s budgets 
(see Cost of Living). 

In recent years the method of index numbers has 
been extended from prices to wages, rents, and other 
economic phenomena. Thus the Board of Trade pub- 
lishes in the annual Abstract of Labour Statistics index 
numbers representing * the general course of wages in 
the United Kingdom ’ since 1879, taking 1900 as the 
standard year. From figures representing tho per- 
centage variations of wages in five industrial groups — 
building trades, coal-mining, engineering, textile, and 
agriculture (arrived at by an elaborate process of 
simple averaging of rates in four cases and of weighting 
in the fifth) — it arrives at a simple unweighted mean of 
the whole. Professor Bowley has proceeded a step 
farther, and has assigned to the figures representing the 
several trades weights representing the changes in the 
numbers employed in eacli in the several quinquennial 
periods from 1850 to 1904, ^reaching, accordingly, a 
series of index numbers which show the movement 
in average wages due both to changes of remuneration 
within the several trades, and also to the varying dis- 
tribution of the population between the several in- 
dustries. Such index numbers have sometimes been 
spoken of as ‘dynamic/ while those presupposing no 
change in the distribution of the population have, in 
contrast, been called ‘•static/ 

A final illustration of weighting may be taken from 
the Board of Trade's Index Numbers of Employment. 
These are based on the returns of unemployment 
received from certain Trade Unions. But the engineer- 
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ing, metal, and shipbuilding trades fire more subject to 
fluctuation than the others represented in the report. 
And as this group of trades has furnished a diminishing 
proportion of the whole as time went on (from three- 
fifths in 1860-70 to two-fifths in 1890-2), the un- 
weighted resultant figures would show a diminution of 
the irregularity of employment caused, not by a change 
of industrial conditions, but simply by a change in tlio 
character of the statistical material. To obviato this 
defect, a figure has been calculated separately for the 
engineering, etc., group, and another figure for ‘ all 
other trades included in the returns/ and the final 
figure has been derived from an average of the two. 
This is, in effect, to give an equal weight to the two 
groups throughout. 

6. Bibliography. — For accounts and criticism of Index 
Numbers, see R. Mayo Smith’s Statistics and Economics , 
1899 ; Mr. Fountain’s Memorandum in the Report on 
Wholesale and Retail Prices, Cd. 321, 1903; and the 
Memorandum in the Canadian Report on Wholesale 
Prices in Canada , 1910. The most valuable English 
figures, accompanied by instructive memoranda on 
the methods employed, are to be found in the Reports 
(both 4 blue-books’ and c buff-books ’) of the Board of 
Trade published during the last decade. Chief among 
these are the two series of Memoranda on British and 
Foreign Trade and Industry , Cd. 1,761 (1903), and Cd. 
2,337 (1904) ; the series on Cost of Living in the United 
Kingdom and certain other foreign countries (1908-11) ; 
and the series on Earnings and Hours of Labour in the 
several industries (from 1909). Almost all the govern- 
mental statistics of first importance are given either in 
the annual Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom 
or -in the annual Abstract of Labour Statistics . Reference 
should also be made to the works of Professor A. L. 
Bowley, and especially to his Wages in the United 
Kingdom (1900) ; his Elements of Statistics (2nd ed., 
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1902) ; his Elementary Manual of Statistic^ 1910) ; and 
to his article on * Wages 9 in the Appendix to Palgravc’s 
Dictionary of Political Economy (1908). 

W. J. A. 

METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
PEACE. 

France and Germany . New Zealand. 

Great Britain . Australian States. 

United States. Bibliography. 

In dealing with,, methods of Industrial Peace, it is 
important to distinguish between disagreements arising 
out of the interpretation of existing contracts of minor 
importance, on the one hand ; and, on the other hand, 
those which involve an extensive alteration of existing 
conditions of labour, whether in the matter of wages 
or not. As regards the former, no great difficulty 
confronts one in deciding upon a policy. These are 
disputes which should not be allowed to lead to ex- 
tensive or protracted strikes. Their reference to expert 
arbitration is generally recommended, especially in view 
of the fact that the interpretation of contracts is a 
subject, upon which an. impartial mind, and particularly 
a legal mind, should find no difficulty, ordinarily, in 
coming to a decision. For many years minor disputes 
between employers and employed have been settled in 
France and Germany by special courts — in France by 
the Cornells dc Prud’Jtommcs, and in Germany by the 
Gewerbegerichte , the form of which was borrowed from 
the corresponding institution in France. These courts 
trace their origin to the habits acquired in relation to 
the old Gild Courts. They began to be instituted early 
in the nineteenth century in imitation of Gild Courts, 
after the abolition of the latter. On them employers 
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and workman are both represented. The British 
Labour Commission of 1904, while it was not prepared 
to make a sweeping recommendation, suggested that 
experiments might be tried with courts of the same 
character in this country. 

A much larger and more serious problem confronts us 
when we ask ourselves how best alterations can be 
effected in wages and conditions of labour without 
strikes and lock-outs. The problem will be considered 
here with reference to the experiences of different 
countries, and also from the point of view of theory. 
Though English experience with arbitration goes back 
indefinitely, nothing really effective was done by the 
legislature until after the famous experiments associ- 
ated with the names of Mr. Mimdella and Sir Rupert 
Kettle. It was in connection with the Board of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation for the Hosiery and Glove 
Trade, created at Nottingham in 1860, that Mr. M un- 
del la did his admirable work. This Board was repre- 
sentative of employers and operatives. Sir Rupert 
Kettle’s valuable services were associated with the. 
Wolverhampton Board of Arbitration and Conciliation 
in the Building Trades, instituted in 1864, a Board 
which was similarly representative of both parties. 
So successful did these institutions prove that the 
Government was encouraged to try to promote industrial 
peace in 1867. However, the measure bom in that 
year, which provided that Boards, if constituted in a 
certain manner, might obtain by licence powers to enforce 
their awards, proved entirely abortive, as did also an- 
other Act of 1872. The failure of these two pieces of 
legislation was probably due to the fact that they only 
very imperfectly reflected the tendencies of the period, 
and that the time had not yet conic for setting aside 
experiments and falling in with a uniform plan. Con- 
ditions were much more promising when the celebrated 
Labour Commission put forth its judicious report in 
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1894. It was up o)t tliis report, so far as it related to 
methods of industrial peace, that the Government 
legislated in 1896. 

The Act of 1896 made a clear sweep of previous legis- 
lation, and approached the problem in a tentative 
fashion, contemplating experiments in xnany forms 
rather than a cast-iron system. It was largely per- 
missive in character. The formation of Boards of 
Conciliation, Trade Boards, District Boards, and General 
Boards, and their registration, was advised ; and the 
Board of Trade was empowered to approach contesting 
parties, or, upon the application of one party, to appoint 
a conciliator or Board of Conciliation, or, on the ap- 
plication of both parties, to appoint an arbitrator. 
Such important work was done under this Act that the 
Government was inspired in 1911 to strengthen the 
scheme by instituting a joint panel of employers and 
representatives of labour, and by appointing a per- 
manent official (Sir George Askwith), whose efforts 
previously under the Act of 1896 had proved so emi- 
nently successful. At this point it is needful to make 
a passing reference to the Minimum Wage Bill of 1912, 
which brought to a close the colliers 9 strike of that 
year, and remark that this Act raises special issues, inas- 
much as it relates exclusively to an industry which lias 
been regarded by the State for many years as something 
of an exception. 

There is every reason to suppose that the good done 
under the new arrangements of 1911 will be even 
greater than the very considerable benefit which re- 
sulted from the Act of 1896. The only fear is that the 
expectation of intervention may lead to disputes which 
otherwise might neve/have come to a head ; but whether 
any such tendency will prove serious or not the future 
alone can show. It is to be hoped that it will become 
customary for reference to be made to the Board of 
Trade before strikes or lock-outs are entered upon, 
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after masters and men have failed to agree. Jt is not 
unlikely that in many eases of such reference it would 
be found that a satisfactory compromise was not really 
unattainable. In order to ensure this postponement of 
outbreak until impartial people have had time to look 
into the matter, Canada has passed a law (1907) under 
which cessation of work is forbidden in certain public 
service industries, such as transport, until ari official 
inquiry and attempt to settle the dispute has been 
made, if either party applies. The recommendations 
put forward as a result of the inquiry arts not enforced, 
but they are made public. A similar inquiry and at- 
tempt at conciliation is required in other industries on 
application from both disputing parties. 

The distinctive feature of the English methods of 
industrial peace existing at the present time, it will be 
observed, is the confidence reposed in the disputants 
to roach a solution of their troubles by continued dis- 
cussion. All that the State does is to mediate, pre- 
vent premature outbreak, and lend aid in the form of 
the helpful suggestions which men of wide experience 
can so easily make, if it is found that conflict of interest 
is irreconcilable. The opinion of most competent 
students of this question is that, in a very large number 
of cases, conflict of interest is not really irreconcilable, 
but that negotiations get broken oil too hastily in 
consequence of the heat generated in the process of 
bargaining. To generalize from English experience, 
it would seem that the solution of the problem of in- 
dustrial peace is to be found in the Joint Wages Board, 
representative of masters and men, because they alone 
are in possession of the relevant* facts ; in this on the 
one hand, and, oil the other hand, in the watchful 
foresight of tho unbiassed intermediary, whose main 
function it is to prevent a hasty appeal to the strike or 
lock-out. 

Both France and Germany have arrangements closely 
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analogous to those ^brought about by the Act of 1896. 
The German Law of 1890, which has since been modified, 
and the French Law of 1892 both bring official concili- 
atory machinery to bear when strikes or lock-outs seem 
imminent, provided that conciliatory intervention is 
not resisted by cither disputant ; but it carfnot be said, 
as yet, that the utilizing of this machinery has become 
a regular thing in either country. 

In the United States, as one might expect from the 
greater individualism of its people and from the great 
diversity of its conditions, less use has been made of 
conciliation than in England, and there is less uni- 
formity about such provision as is made. State law to 
compel resort to arbitration and to enforce awards is 
not unknown, but it has proved a dead letter. Most 
industrial States at the present time have followed 
the example set by New York and Massachusetts in 
1886 in instituting State Boards, and providing for 
voluntary resort to arbitration or conciliation ; and in 
many places it has become not unusual for some State 
official to act as mediator when there seems to be any 
prospect that good will result from his doing so. The 
famous American Industrial Commission considered 
the question of industrial peace at some length, and was 
not prepared to recommend any departure from the 
voluntary basis. It refused to endorse or reject the 
proposal that the Government should compel arbitra- 
tion when strikes became so prolonged and bitter as 
to threaten lives and property ; but it admitted that 
in the public service trades, upon the continued activity 
of wliieh the life of every advanced community is so 
intimately dependent, ^the responsibility of the State 
to bring about settlement somehow was peculiarly 
strong. On the whole, however, it was prepared to put 
its trust, as England has done, in the conference. 
There is one striking institution in America of which 
notice should be taken — that is, the National Civic 
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Association, into which tlie Civic Federation of Chicago 
was transformed in 1900, after six *years of active and 
successful work. Its aim is to provide Conciliators or 
Boards of Conciliation, and to make oilers of mediation. 
Its value was unst inti ugly recognized by atl the members 
of the Mostly Commission wliich visited America in 
1903. 

The most sensational attempts to abolish industrial 
warfare are unquestionably those which have been made 
in recent years in New Zealand and Australia. The 
new ideas originated in New Zealand in 1894, when an 
Act was passed, the object of wliich was compulsorily 
to substitute conciliation or arbitration for strikes and 
lock-outs in the matter of the linal settlement of points 
in dispute between employers and employees. The Act 
has been amended from time to time — the necessity of 
modification is easily comprehensible when we bear in 
mind t-lie novelty of the policy laid down by the Act — 
but no fundamental change has been made in the 
notions underlying it. A number of Conciliation 
Boards were instituted, consisting of representatives of 
employers and employees, and, in addition, an Arbitra- 
tion Court was set up to adjudicate, on cases which 
proved to be incapable of settlement by conciliation. 
It turned out that a vyrv large number of cases had 
to be passed on from the Conciliation Boards to the 
Arbitration Court; and, partly in consequence of this, 
an alteration has been made in the law which allows 
disputants to approach the Arbitration Court in the 
first instance. Originally it was hoped that most dis- 
putes would be settled by conciliation ; and in view 
of the comparatively successful results attained by that 
method in one of the districts, it ms questionable whether 
it was not premature to sanction the omission of the 
conciliation stage in the new procedure. While it 
would be inaccurate to say that strikes and lock-outs 
have been entirely abolished in New Zealand, as a 
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result of Mr. Pcmber Reeves's measure^ it raust be 
allowed that since its adoption they have become 
incomparably fewer and far less serious. The juris- 
diction of the Boards and Courts may be regarded 
broadly as relating to all conditions incidental to 
industrial employment. t 

The first State to imitate New Zealand was Western 
Australia, whose Act of 1900 was modelled on that of 
New Zealand. The Act of 1900 was replaced by an- 
other in 1902. In New South Wales, Bills intended to 
promote industrial peace were introduced as early as 
1882, but the first law was not passed until 1892. This 
was allowed to lapse after a period of four years, but 
another measure was adopted in 1899, though neither 
of this nor of its predecessor was much use made. 
The first really important scheme was Mr. Wise’s 
Compulsory Arbitration Bill of 1901, which, since its 
adoption, has been amended more than once in points 
of detail. The significant thing is that in the arrange- 
ments inaugurated by this Act there are no Boards of 
Conciliation, but a single Arbitration Court, presided 
over by a Judge of the Supreme Court, with whom are 
associated two persons representative respectively of 
industrial unions of employers and employed. As 
regards the workpeople, only Trade Unions can register, 
so as to obtain status before the Court, whereas in New 
Zealand any body of workpeople can register. 

The new ideas have spread even to federal legisla- 
tion in Australia. In 1904 a Federal Arbitration Bill 
became law. It continues the principle of absolutely 
prohibiting strikes and lock-outs ; but, as in the case 
of similar measures, there is no chance of its proving 
entirely successful in this respect. It sets up a Court 
of Arbitration unaccompanied by Conciliation Boards, 
and it is notable that the Court consists solely of a 
Judge of the Supreme Court. No representative of 
employers or of employees figures in it. The jurisdic- 
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tion of the Cdurt extends over all matters which do not 
fall within tlie cognizance of State legislation. 

Of Australasian State experiments with the labour 
question, those made in Victoria, have been left to the 
last, because, though fundamentally they are founded 
upon the same ideas as the legislation which has already 
been reviewed, they embody striking differences in 
form. Victoria made the new departure with the in- 
tention of suppressing sweating, and to that end she 
instituted Joint Wages Boards in certain trades which 
were peculiarly liable to this evil. Originally there 
were only six Boards, but since the start they have 
increased some sevenfold. At first they were required 
to decree minimum rates, but at prosont they all aim at 
declaring rates which shall be regarded as standard. 
The significant difference between the Wages Boards 
system and the systems already described is that the 
latter contemplate primarily the settlement of dis- 
putes when they have arisen, whereas the former are 
intended to bring about such conditions as will prevent 
disputes from arising. Under all t hese schemes breaches 
of awards are, of course, punishable. 

It is impossible to say how successful these Aus- 
tralasian schemes will prove eventually. Evasion and 
even direct contravention of awards are not unknown, 
and it is exceedingly difficult to prevent them alto- 
gether ; but that a greater peaceableness now pervades 
Australasian industrial conditions cannot be denied. 
The fundamental difficulty in all plans of this kind is, 
of course, to obtain the right kind of evidence to 
enable the Board or Court in question to settle 
wages and conditions of labour in a manner that is on 
the whole satisfactory to workpeople and employers, 
and at the same time will not retard industrial changes. 
For these one must be prepared in a world in which 
demand and the methods of production and the lines 
of international division of labour are constantly alter- 
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ing. Industrial changes can only be resisted or sub- 
stantially retarded to the ultimate loss of the whole 
community. Fortunately for Australia and New Zea- 
land, the chance that any grave results will follow from 
mistaken decisions is enormously reduced by the fact 
that agricultural pursuits fall outside the t>cope of the 
Acts, so that any labour or capital which is discouraged 
from finding industrial employment has its outlet in 
connection with the land. It goes without saying that 
in so extensively industrialized a country as England, 
such a safety valve would be less capable of doing the 
work required of it ; and consequently schemes which 
may have but small drawbacks under conditions which 
prevail in the Australasian Colonies might prove so 
dangerous under English conditions as to render grave 
calamity a probable result of their adoption. 
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There are certain employers who object to the word 
‘ Model ’ as used in the title of this article. To them 
it savours of assumption, and suggests finality. It has, 
however, an accepted meaning in this connection, anti 
while bearing the criticism in mind, it may be per- 
missible to use the word without cavil. 

As employed now it has special reference to the 
arrangements made for the comfort and health of 
employees. In the early days of tire factory era the 
conditions of labour were often deplorable. The 
present change is due to many causes, among them 
the recognition by certain enlightened employers that 
the best work can onh* result from the best conditions, 
and that cash payment is not the * sole nexus ’ between 
Capital and Labour. 

It is often difficult to say where a river takes its rise, 
and similarly not a few names have been associated 
with the origin of this movement. There is, however, 
one name which may be mentioned without hesitation 
— that of Robert Owen. He undoubtedly was an early 
pioneer, and accomplished great tilings at the mills of 
the New Lanark Twist Co. Another to whom honour 
is due is Sir Titus Salt, who did much to improve the 
condition of the employees in his great woollen mills, 
and in 1853 founded for them the village of Saltaire. 
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About the same tint?. Messrs. Richardson established 
the village of Bessbrook for the people employed at 
their linen mills near Newry. 

From beginnings like those the movement grew, until 
it is now firmly and widely established. 

Welfare work, as it has come to be called, finds 
expression in many ways, and involves a large ex- 
penditure of time and thought upon initiation and 
organization. In some businesses the principals keep 
this in their own hands ; in others, while maintaining 
a close and sympathetic; oversight, they delegate it 
largely to an official known as the 6 social secretary/ 
or ‘ welfare manager.’ This office has gradually grown 
in importance, and it is now often filled by college 
graduates, glad of the opportunity for social work 
which it offers. Several such workers are frequently 
found in one factory. 

Besides the social secretary, there are other channels 
by means of which the principals and the work-people 
are brought into contact for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. Take, for instance, the £ suggestion schemes ’ 
now found in many factories. By means of this any 
worker can send in his suggestion and be certain that 
it will receive careful and impartial consideration at 
the hands of a competent committee. The suggestions 
may relate to welfaro work, processes of manufacture, 
fencing of machinery, or anything within the wide 
compass of factory life. Prizes are given for the best 
suggestions, and considerable importance is usually 
at tached to the occasion when they are distributed. 

Further, the practice is increasing of holding con- 
ferences with heads of departments, foremen, and 
representatives of the employees. At these informa- 
tion is given as to the progress of the business, new 
schemes are explained, and suggestions and difficulties 
considered. Thus the help of the best brains in the 
establishment is enlisted, the interest of the workers 
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secured, and important questions are viewed from 
many standpoints. In these and other ways Capital, 
Labour, and management are brought into alliance for 
the benefit of all. ' • 

Turning now to actual welfare work, it may be well 
to eonsiclA first what is done in the factory itself. 
Tlie policy of building factories outside the great 
centres of population is more and more being adopted. 
There hind is cheap, rates are. low, and the buildings 
can be spread over ample space with full provision 
for fresh air and light. 

Tliis method receives its most striking illustration 
in the factory area of hirst; Garden City, but the process 
is going forward in all directions. 

In speaking of internal arrangements, it may be 
premised that while some of the reforms mentioned 
are to a certain extent required by the Factory Acts, 
the instances given represent something very much 
beyond the minimum of the Acts. Take, for example, 
the special arrangements made for removing ami ex- 
cluding dust, or extracting; injurious effluvia caused by 
special processes. For this we find exhaust fans and 
overhanging funnels, so that the air in the room is 
kept comparatively pure. 

In one factory there is an arrangement by which 
the whole of the air in some departments is changed 
several times each hour, 4 the fresh air being filtered 
through a water screen, and in winter heated by 
steam/ 

The subject of factory floors is one which has received 
a good deal of attention. The question of material is 
clearly fundamental. This rn^st be largely governed 
by the nature of the industry ; but besides this, there 
is the consideration of what is best for the workers. 
Some materials, for instance, are cold, and tend to 
produce rheumatism, others retain damp, while others 
wear quickly into ruts and ridges. All these points are 
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now carefully looked fat, every precaution is taken to 
drain damp from the floor, and boards are often pro- 
vided for the workers to stand upon where concrete 
seems the only .possible floor material. Further, there 
is the keeping of the floors clean, and here the boast 
of one factory may be referred to — that not only are 
the floors cleared and cleaned every night, but they are 
kept clean throughout the day, no spot or scrap being 
allowed to remain where it falls. 

Following on this, reference may be made to the use 
of paint and whitewash. Most are familiar with the 
dingy walls, beams, and ceilings of certain factories; 
and it is only when a brightly painted well-kept room 
is entered that it is realized how great must be the 
effect on the worker of this added brightness, freshness, 
and colour. In pursuance of this idea, baskets of 
flowers arc sometimes suspended in corridors and 
workrooms, while we read of one great spinning-room 
bright with climbing plants. The plan, too, of utilizing 
every scrap of spare or waste, ground, within or around 
the. factory, for the cultivation of flowers, is steadily on 
the increase. 

Some employers are believers in the virtue of mottoes, 
and have them painted in conspicuous places. Thus, 
‘ Do it now,’ ‘ Take hold and lift/ ‘ He that can work 
is born king of something/ 

The provision of adequate cloakrooms may be sup- 
posed to be a matter of course, but this is not the case, 
and this is one of the particulars where the care of the 
wise employer is shown. Sometimes a drying-room is 
provided, where wet clothes and boots can be left on 
entering, and found thoroughly dry when required on 
leaving. In the matter of sanitary arrangements and 
washing facilities the same difference is found. In 
some factories there is nothing beyond the necessary 
minimum ; in others every convenience is offered. 
Thus we read of one factory with ‘individual 1 wash- 
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basins, anfl another with a thousand of them dis- 
tributed in ditYerent parts of the works. Bliower baths 
and swimming baths are also provided, some of these 
being on a splendid scale. J t 

The Factory Acts do a great deal for the safety of 
the worker by requiring the proper fencing of machinery. 
This is another instance, however, where much more is 
done in many factories than is require.* I by a simple 
compliance with the law. In one, for example, there 
are seven surgeries and eight ambulance stations in 
different parts of the works, whore first aid can be given 
at once. There are also ‘accident committees,’ whose 
duty it is to inquire into and report upon any serious 
personal accident, and to provide for periodical in- 
spections of the machinery, hoists, and so forth. 

In addition to injury by accident, workers, especially 
girls and women, are subject to sudden temporary indis- 
position, and in many instances rest rooms are provided 
for these eases. These rooms are in charge of a matron, 
and are comfortably and tastefully furnished. In some 
factories they are known as * emergency rooms,’ and 
are provided with beds and medical appliances. 

The whole subject of the medical care of the work- 
people lias been claiming close attention for some time 
past. It is probable i?hat the Insurance Act of 1911 
may lead to modifications in existing arrangements, 
but a word may be said as to what has been done. In 
many factories one or more doctors with trained nurses 
give their whole time to caring for the health of the 
employees. In some a dentist is also employed. Where 
provision of this kind exists applicants for work are 
examined by the doctor before being engaged, and in 
departments where the work is regarded as being 
injurious there is a periodical examination. These 
medical departments allow of the keeping of complete 
vital statistics, and these bear eloquent testimony to a 
steady improvement in the standard of health as a 
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result of the work o£ the departments. A 'most useful 
adjunct is the convalescent home. These homes have 
been established by certain firms, and employees are 
sent to them tojiasteif recovery or prevent a breakdown. 

The question of providing facilities for meals is one 
of great importance 4 , and much is being d«me in this 
direction. In many factories spacious and attractive 
dining-rooms have been built, where meals are supplied 
at a low tariff, or where food brought by the workers 
can be heated. In a few American factories meals arc 
supplied free, but much the most usual arrangement 
is to make a small charge. In some the catering is 
worked at a loss, in others it is self -supporting. 

In one factory there is a hall where dinners are sup- 
plied daily to 1,500 girls, and a second hall accom- 
modating 800 men, who bring their food with them. 
This illustrates what is being done in many places. 

Sometimes girls are allowed a few minutes for lunch 
in the morning, or for tea in the afternoon, the theory 
being that such an interval will be compensated for by 
better and quicker work. 

Many other particulars might be given, such as the 
forewomen's sitting-room, the provision of overalls and 
hoods or caps, arrangements by which men and girls 
go to and leave work at different hours, the refusal 
of some firms to employ married women, morning 
prayers with the workpeople conducted by one of the 
principals ; but what has been said must suffice under 
this particular head. 

Sick benefit and pension schemes ami savings funds 
all form part of the provision made for employees, 
but these would require an article to themselves, and 
cannot be more than mentioned. The same holds good 
of profit-sharing and co-partnership. 

The principle of a minimum wage has been adopted 
in many instances, and care and thought have been 
devoted to assisting workers to earn and exceed it. 
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One firm points out how much can he done in this 
direction by kindly encouragemeiit and advice. With 
a view to keeping a proper grip of the subject, returns 
showing individual earnings, numbers leaving in each 
department, and other particular!/ are presented to the 
directors periodically. These are- carefully examined, 
and each individual is considered separately. 

Turning now to other methods, perhaps the first 
place should ho given to educational facilities. In 
some factories it is now made a condition of employment 
that young people applying for -work shall not only 
have passed a certain school standard, but that they 
shall agree to attend, up to, say, eighteen years of age, 
a certain number of evening classes Jn accordance with 
the firm’s educational scheme. In the case of girls this 
usually includes such subjects as hygiene, dressmaking, 
and cookery. With boys the evening classes are some- 
times arranged so as to form a preparation and auxiliary 
to apprenticeship in one or other of the skilled trades in 
the works. 

In one factory the youths showing most aptitude, 
whether apprentices or not, are given the opportunity 
of attending day classes, and, in special instances, a uni- 
versity or working-men’s college, for a course of subjects. 

Borne employers have, established primary, secondary, 
and technical schools for the workpeople and their 
children. Others have regular courses of classes and 
lectures for giving instruction in their processes of 
manufacture, business methods, and the position their 
products hold in the markets of the world. Libraries 
and reading-rooms are a natural and important adjunct 
to educational work, and much has been done through 
them to foster a love of reading* One firm has adopted 
the plan of placing wheeled stands, each containing a 
selection of 150 books, at the main entrances to the 
various departments, so that books may be obtained 
without even the trouble of going to the library. 
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Probably it is correct to include physical training 
under the general subject of education. A great deal 
is done in this direction. Splendid gymnasia and 
swimming baths are by no means uncommon adjuncts, 
and it is usual to mare attendance at these during the 
firm’s time compulsory upon the younger employees. 
Trained teachers are engaged to conduct the classes, so 
that drill, gymnastic exercises, and swimming are thus 
taught under the most favourable conditions. 

Passing from education and kindred subjects, it is 
interesting to note how much is done to provide for 
recreation. Institutes or clubs with billiard and baga- 
telle tables, recreation and assembly rooms, concert 
halls, fields for cricket, football, and other games, 
allotment gardens, pleasure grounds, and rose gardens 
are all found in connection with one firm or another. 
Thus provided, the employees organize and maintain 
their various clubs, and these comprise choirs, bands, 
and associations of all kinds. Some firms arrange for 
all employees to have an annual holiday of a week 
or ten days, with pay in proportion to length of service. 

Another institution which helps to bind the whole 
fabric together, and forms a vehicle for creating interest 
and spreading information, is the works magazine. A 
great deal of care is often expended on these magazines, 
and some of them reach a high standard. Some deal 
exclusively with the factory and the employees ; others 
cover a wider field, and include papers on travel, litera- 
ture, and general subjects. 

One matter of administration remains to be men- 
tioned in which it is the public who are mainly in- 
terested. This is the question of the emission of 
smoke. In this respect certain manufacturers have 
set a very laudable example. To secure smokeless 
chimney-stacks is not a simple matter, and the ex- 
perience of some firms indicates that it may not be a 
particularly cheap one. On the other hand, one firm 
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claims to have achieved practical smokelessness at a 
saving, not a cost, of £25,000 a vear. This firm em- 
phasizes the importance of having* a chemical staff in 
charge of questions of fuel. . 

The second section of the title lof thjs paper intro- 
duces the subject of the housing or the workers. ‘ The 
Housing Question * is prominently before the public at 
present ; but into the general problem it is not our 
business to enter. Our investigation must be limited 
to housing schemes associated with factories. The 
firm which lias done most in this respect is that of 
Messrs. Krupp of the great steelworks at Essen. In 
1855 boarding and lodging houses were built for un- 
married men, and the first general housing scheme 
dates from 1870. Taking into account not only the 
houses at Essen but those at outlying works, the firm 
houses 12,800 men and families, or a total population 
of about 4-0,000. A large number of the dwellings arc 
on the block system so common in Germany ; but 
there are also cottage colonies as well, and in almost 
all eases trees and open spaces have been liberally 
provided. 

The houses, whether tenements or cottages, are care- 
fully designed and well equipped, and there are numerous 
public buildings, accommodating institutions of various 
kinds. The most attractive colony is Altenhof, where 
houses are given rent free to old and invalid workmen. 
It is built on the cottage, system, the cottages contain- 
ing one, two, or three dwellings of three rooms each. 
They are detached or semidetached, and stand in their 
own gardens. There are also three larger houses — 
two for widows, and one for widowers. In the middle 
of the village are convalescent homes, and there are 
two churches — one Protestant* the other Catholic. The 
land around is beautifully laid out, and well wooded. 
In the other colonies rents arc charged in the ordinary 
course. 
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No other housing scheme equals this ir>, magnitude, 
but there are other^ wJiich possess features of interest 
of their own, and are well deserving of study. The 
best-known villages ^of the kind in England are Port 
Sunlight and IJ.ourn^lle, and as they represent different 
aims and methods, a, short description may be given 
of each. % 

Port Sunlight is the creation of Mr. W. II. Lever, 
and was founded in 1888. It has been built for the 
workpeople at the great soap factory, and, with the 
exception of a very few houses, is entirely occupied 
by them and their families. The village is a form of 
what Mr. Lever describes as 1 prosperity sharing.’ 
Desiring to make his employees participators in the 
success of the business, and distrusting the ordinary 
methods of profit-sharing, lie has built the village, and 
lets the houses to his workpeople at low rents. These 
rents arc fixed to cover cost of repairs and maintenance, 
but do not give any return upon the capital of nearly half 
a million pounds sterling expended on the scheme. 

Port Sunlight has been carefully planned, so that 
every advantage of space, fresh air, and sunshine may 
be secured. This, it may be noted once for ail, is a 
characteristic of all recent ‘ model 5 villages, their 
founders having anticipated the Town Planning Act 
by many years. There are 720 'houses, with a popula- 
tion of about 3,600. Each house has a front garden, 
which is kept in order by the estate gardening depart- 
ment. There are numerous allotments and a children’s 
gardening scheme, so that ample opportunity is given 
for those desirous of cultivating the soil. House rents 
range from 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per week, exclusive of 
rates. If rates are adder!, the figures are 5s. and 10s. 
respectively. 

The cottages are conveniently planned, and vary 
in size and arrangement so as to suit different families. 
They are built in blocks of from two to seven houses, 
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and great «are and considerable expense have been 
devoted to the elevations, so as if) make them varied 
and attractive. There are several public buildings — 
for instance, the church, schools, tiuditorium (used for 
theatrical performances, dancing J and Entertainments 
of various Jvinds), the collegium (used for public meet- 
ings and classes, drilling, and dancing), the library and 
museum, hospital, gymnasium, and men's club. 

There is also a comfortable inn. Formerly this was 
unlicensed, but, as the result of a vote of the inhabitants, 
a licence was applied for and granted in 1003. In the 
way of open spaces there are parks, bowling green, 
rifle range, and fool ball ground. It will thus appear 
that Port Sunlight is in every way a most agreeable 
place of residence, presenting the strongest contrast 
imaginable to the dingy manufacturing suburbs which 
are only too familiar in the neighbourhood of our large 
towns. 

Bournvillo differs from Port Sunlight in various ways. 
The chief points, however, arc, first, that it is an ex- 
periment in general housing, and not a scheme for 
providing homes for the employees of one factory ; 
and, second, that rents are fixed so as to yield a return 
on capital invested in the. land and houses. Thus, 
although a large nunjber of the workpeople at the 
Bournvillo Cocoa Factory live in the village, it is not 
reserved for them, and, as a matter of fact, more than 
half the householders work elsewhere. And although 
rents are kept as low as is compatible with securing a 
fair net return, they are commercial rents. The first 
Bournvillo houses wen', built in 1870, but the bulk of 
the work was done in 1804 and subsequently. The 
village owes its existence to 'ir. George Cadbury, and 
■ was founded with the object of providing good homes in 
rural surroundings, with the opportunity of gardening, 
for ‘ the working-classes and labouring population in and 
around Birmingham and elsewhere in Great Britain/ 
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After laying out the village and erecting a consider- 
able number of hoifses, Mr. Cadbury gave it, together 
with the estate of which it forms a part, to trustees for 
the nation. All priiate interest in capital and revenue 
was thus sur/enderft:l, and nothing can at any time 
revert to Mr. Cadbury or his heirs or representatives. 

The scheme is thus cumulative. The net revenue 
received by the trustees is expended by them in the 
erection of more houses or the development or purchase 
of additional land, and so the property increases year 
by year at an accelerated pace. Some of the cottages 
have been sold on long leases, subject to an annual 
ground rent on the site, and to covenants securing the 
use of the property, in harmony with the purpose of the 
founder. Most of the houses are, however, let on 
weekly tenancies in the usual way. 

In addition to the original village, about 110 houses 
have been built by a copartnership society, known as 
the Bournvillc Tenants, Ltd., on 20 acres of land, leased 
from the Bournvillc trustees on a renewable 99 years’ 
lease. 

The total area of the estate is 012 acres, and, so far, 
about 140 have been developed for building. There are 
over 900 houses, with a population of about 4,400. The 
rents range from 4s. per week, or 4s. 9d., including 
rates, to 10s., or with rates, 12s. Gd. There are also a 
few houses of larger type. 

The houses have gardens at the back and front, 
the area averaging about 500 square yards per house. 
The tenants are entirely responsible for these gardens, 
and cultivate them with great success. As the result 
of experiments, it is estimated that the net yield of an 
average Boumville garden is equivalent to 2s. per week 
throughout the year. The cottages are attractive in 
appearance and convenient in plan. 

Standing well back from the tree-bordered roads, in 
their own gardens, they secure ample air and sunshine, 
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and there are* parks or open spaces wit hin easy reach of 
every house. The public buildinjs arc the schools, 
village meeting-house, Ituskin hat, and village inn. 
There is no licensed house in the village. • 

Bourn ville is exceedingly popu/r, the demand for 
houses being far in excess of the supply. That it is a 
success from a health standpoint is proved by the vital 
.statistics. The averages for the last quinquennium 
were : — 

Death-rate per 1000. 

Uournvillo .... .V 7 | England and Wales . 14*6 

Infantile Mortality per 1000 Live fiirthx. 

Bourn ville .... 02*4 | Englamf and Wales. 117*4 

These figures are representative of the experience of 
all 4 Garden Villages/ and others might be added 
showing how great an advantage in height and weight 
the child of such a village has over the child of the 
slum. Ail interesting feature of Bourn ville life is the 
village council, a committee elected by the house- 
holders to further the interests of the village. This 
council accomplishes a great deal of valuable work, 
and shows by its labours how fully the residents ap- 
preciate their opportunities. 

There are other villages in England which might well 
call for mention — New Earswick, near York; Woodlands, 
near Doncaster, notable as a model colliery village; 
and others — but the particulars given must suffice. 

In America many factories have model villages 
attached to them. In some of these special facilities 
are given for purchasing not only the house but tho 
freehold of the land also. In others tho ownership is 
retained in the hands of the firm, and the men received 
as tenants. Probably the best known, though hardly 
the most successful of these, is Pullman, containing 
1,550 houses, with church, schools, theatre, and library. 
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In France, Holland, and other countries numerous 
model villages have ?Uso been built. 

For success in sum work as lias been outlined in the 
foregoing pages, ceftain points are insisted upon by 
those who have most,' experience. 

There must be no ground for the suspicion that 
welfare work is offered as a substitute for proper wages. 

Paternalism and condescension must be avoided. 

Tho interest and co-operation of the employees must 
be enlisted. Many schemes have failed because they 
were managed for, instead of by, the workers, or because 
of autocratic interference, or because they were not 
what tho workers wanted, but what tho firm thought 
they ought to want. What looks like ingratitude may 
really be independence, and the man who takes little 
interest in what lie regards as a dole may heartily 
co-operate in organizing and administering schemes for 
the advantage of his fellows. 

As to results, it seems obvious that it must pay to 
have healthy, contented workpeople, loyal to the 
firm, and interested in its success, who feel that they 
are receiving fair play, that their interests are con- 
sidered, and their suggestions valued. It will, however, 
be best to hear the verdict of one or two who have 
tried welfare work, and can 1 * therefore speak with 
authority, and witli these quotations this article must 
close. 

Mr. J. C. van Market), who has produced such a fine 
social organization among his employees at Agneta 
Park, near Delft, speaks of three stages in man’s life: 
First, his demand for daily bread ; second, his effort 
to ensure his daily bread ; third, his attempt to achieve 
the beautifying of life. He adds : ‘ It seems to me the 
duty of the employer to aid liis subordinates by every 
means at his command — his heart, his intellect, his 
money — to attain that highest stage which alone makes 
human life worth the living. My conviction is that in 
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so doing the" employer will make no sacrifices. But if 
lie needs must make them — be it worn the material or 
the moral point of view —let him nlake them up to the 
limits of liis capacity. It is hislsacred duty.’ The 
welfare work at the famous Nafonal Cash Register 
Co/s Faetofy has been described as * The Five P’s/ 
or, ‘ President Patterson’s Plan of Paying Philanthropy/ 
We may demur to the style, but at least the implication 
of success is significant. It was President Patterson 
who described his factory as ‘ a 5,000 brain-power 
organization/ because he believes he lias so far enlisted 
the interest of the workers that they are all thinking 
for the prosperity of the industry. 

Mr. Budgett Meakin, in his book on this subject, 
cites many interesting opinions. F rom these we take the 
following : — The Reeves Engine Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey State : ‘ We can get a better grade of men, 
who are able to do finer work and more of it, by follow- 
ing this course. Our motto is : “ Big wages, healthy 
conditions to work under, and big production.” * 

Mr. Weston of Newark says : * It is interesting to 
note how frequently the health of employees arid the 
requirements of business are best served by identical 
conditions/ 

Bibliography. — Budgett Meakin, Model Factories and 
Workshops. W. L. George, Labour and Housing at Fori 
Sunlight. W. L. George, Engines of Social Progress. 
E. Wake Cooke, Boitenne.nl, Individual , Social , and 
Industrial. J. B. Haldane, The Social Workers ' Guide. 
John W. Graham, The Destruction of Daylight. George 
Benoit Levy, La Gile-Janlin. George Benoit Levy, La 
Ode- Jar din, Etats-Unis (and otjjer books by the same 
author). • J. Ii. B. 

Monopolies. See Combinations, Industrial. 

Mutual Thrift. See Friendly Societies. 
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NEW LABOUR MOVEMENTS. 

Syndictdism.v | Industrial Unionism . 

1 nd !. islria l Syn dicalism. 

Under the names of 4 Syndicalism * and ‘ Industrial 
Unionism * two new Labour movements liave made 
tlieir appearance in recent years. They arose independ- 
ently, the first in France, the second in the United 
States ; but both have been imported into Great 
Britain, where an attempt has been made to fuse 
them under the title of £ Industrial Syndicalism.’ They 
are not identical,” but have much in common, as will 
be seen from the following account of their origin and 
meaning. 

Syndicalism. — Tins word is merely a label, and conveys 
no meaning in itself. It is an Anglicized version of the 
French word syndicalism:, a substantive formed from 
syndical , which means pertaining to a syndic or syndicate 
These are general terms applied to any association of 
persons, including a Trade Union, the proper term for 
which is tSyndicat Ounricr. But as the Trade Union 
movement has developed and become prominent in 
France, it has tended to mondpolize the words syndical 
and syndical , and the substantive syndicalisme came 
naturally into use to designate this movement. Thus 
it means ‘ Trade Unionism,* very much as ‘ Unionism * 
is used to signify the same tiling in England, though 
both have, properly speaking, a general application 
also. But syndicalisme is used in another and more 
particular sense, derived from the special attributes 
of the Trade Union, movement in France, and it is this 
moaning alone which has been imported and embodied 
in the English word ‘Syndicalism.* The use by French 
writers of syndicalisme in two senses, of which only one 
survives in the English version, is the source of con- 
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fusion to sofne English writers, who contend that 4 Syn- 
dicalism * only means Trade UnioAsm. 

This etymology is not unimportant ; it embodies and 
epitomizes the whole story. Thl appearance of the 
word syndicalisms in both its minings signifies, first, 
the rise o4 organized labour into a factor of social 
importance ; and secondly, its conscious emergence 
from the patronage and domination of political groups, 
and particularly of the Collective Socialists. Both, the 
term and what it represents were hammered out at 
successive Labour Congresses between 1892 and 1902. 

The modem development of Trade Unions in France 
only dates from 1884, when a law was passed authorizing 
their formation and legalizing their, status. They had 
existed previously, but with limitations, and in a weak 
form. From 1884 onwards the Syndicate grew rapidly 
and progressively, and became a natural object of 
desire to political Socialists. There were several groups 
of these, representing different shades of opinion, and 
they fought, as usual, for the control of organized labour. 
The Collectivists, or Social Democrats, led by M. Guesde, 
gained the upper hand, and turned the Federation of 
Syndicate, established in 1880, into a political body 
in support of their party. But meantime a flank 
movement was proceeding in the ranks of organized 
labour, less accessible to political influence. Its instru- 
ment was the Bourses du Travail. Originally started in 
1887 as Labour Exchanges, supported by public money 
but managed by Trade Unions, those institutions soon 
became the equivalent of our Trades Councils — that is, 
local combinations of all the Unions in a place, but 
with this important difference, that they are open to 
all workmen, whether organised or not. They de- 
veloped rapidly, and in 1892 formed a federation of their 
own, distinct from the Federation of Syndicate. The 
unit of combination being locality, not trade, this form 
of organization was free from the sectional jealousy 
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existing between different Unions, and proVcd a more 
powerful means of ifiiting workmen by the common 
bond of their interests as workmen. From the first it 
was led and ir.ispimt by men of Anarchistic leanings, 
opponents of rarlianyntary action, and advocates of 
Labour organization for aggressive purpose*; and the 
Federation of Bourses became the rallying-point for these 
elements and a school of pure aggressive Trade Unionism, 
in contradistinction to the Federation of Syndicats, which 
had fallen under political influences. In the struggle 
that ensued the former principles won, and thus 
Syndicalist emerged as a distinctive Labour movement, 
independent of political groups. 

Primarily the conflict was the old struggle between 
the Anarchist and the Collectivist principles, which had 
rent Socialism before, revived, but in a new form, and 
fought on the field of organized labour. What resulted 
was something different from either. It is more akin 
to Anarchism than to Collectivism, being intensely 
opposed to State control ; but it differs from Anarchism 
in that it does not cover such wide ground, and does 
not aim at Communism. It is a Trade Union version 
of the economic revolution or overthrow of the existing 
economic order, which is the common aim of all forms 
of active Socialism, to use that vord in its original and 
proper sense. All desire to abolish the existing system 
of private ownership, but they differ in regard to what 
should replace it. 

Collectivists would substitute State ownership or 
organized common ownership ; Anarchists would have 
unorganized common ownership ; Syndicalists would 
have industrial group ownership. Put in another way, 
Collectivists would mak£ the economic organization of 
society political ; Syndicalists look only to economic' 
organization, and would merge the political in it ; while 
Anarchists would have no organization at all except 
such as might spontaneously arise. 
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The difference between Trade Unionism and Syndical- 
ism is clear. The latter is thelformcr applied to a 
revolutionary purpose. This turli is congenial to the 
French nature, and it follows logically />n the doctrine 
of the class war taught, by Socialism to wage-earners. 

‘ You produce everything, and onght. to own the whole 
product,’ says Socialism. ‘ Then let 11s take it,’ is the 
natural response of Syndicalism ; ‘ let ns seize the 

instruments of production, and operate them ourselves/ 
(Of course, for the benefit of all ; that is the professed 
aim of all programmes.) The proposal is to accomplish 
the economic revolution by the ‘ direct action ' of 
organized labour in place of the indirect process of 
political representation, and instead.of entrusting future 
control to the State, to throw off the shackles of all 
authority, and make the Syndicat the unit of organiza- 
tion in the new order. That is the distinctive purpose 
of Syndicalisnie. The claim is made, with some reason, 
that it is the most complete and the only pure ex- 
pression of the class war. Hence the indifference to 
Parliamentary action and the revolt against, the State, 
which is its most significant feature. The State under 
every form of government is found always upholding 
the existing order, and presenting the greatest obstacle . 
to the accomplishment, of the class war and the aspira- 
tions of the ‘ proletariate.’ It is sufficiently oppressive 
already in the exercise of political control, argue the 
Syndicalists. If it wielded economic control also we 
should be absolute slaves ; we must effect our own 
emancipation. 

The revolution is to be ushered in by the general 
strike, which thus acquires a new and wider significance. 
It is regarded not as a mere •instrument for wringing 
.better terms from employers, buf as a national catas- 
trophe evoking disorder, under cover of which the 
revolution is to be accomplished. The new order is to 
emerge from the turmoil. It is recognized that the 
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ultimate power wielded "by authority in the shape of 
military force is a frf;al obstacle, lienee the necessity 
of anti-militarism, yloicli forms an integral part of the 
policy. It gois with anti-patriotism, based on the 
theory that the inmost of wage-earners, which alone 
is recognized by the class war, knows no national 
boundaries. 

Such is the aim of Syndicalisms proper, but it must 
not. be supposed that all Syndicalists hold these views 
in their entirety. There are the usual shades of opinion 
among them, and the doctrine is constantly undergoing 
modification. Much less is it held by the whole of 
organized labour in France. It is the creed of the 
most advanced and militant section represented by the 
Confederation Generals du Travail . This organization 
was first formed in 1895 by the union of the two federa- 
tions, after the ropulso of the politicians and the formal 
adoption of the general strike; but its Constitution 
was loose, and no real fusion of the syndical forces took 
place until 1902, when the organization was placed on 
a firm basis. It consists of two equal sections, the one 
representing the members as organized by trades or 
industries (Federations d' Industrie, de Metier ct des 
Syndicats) ; the other representing them as organized 
in local groups (Federation des Bourses du Travail). Each 
has its own officers and its own functions : the first 
is entrusted with the active work, which means strikes ; 
the second with propaganda and organization. But 
the two act together, meet regularly, and form a joint 
council. A Congress is held every two years. The 
official organ is the Voix du Feu pie, a weekly paper. 
The total membership is not accurately known, but at 
the last Congress in 19f2 the number was stated to be 
about 400,000. It lias grown rapidly in recent ju'.ars-, 
having been only 158, 000 in 1904. 

The energies of the Confederation are devoted chiefly 
to fostering Trade Unions, preparing, fomenting, and 
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prolonging strikes, and to seducing the army. T1 i< 5 
general strike has receded into llie background as a 
practical thing, and it is not faloured by the more 
moderate section of the Confederation , which is, of course, 
divided into two parties. Buy pending more pro- 
pitious tin'fos, they can unite in encouraging ordinary 
strikes, which arc regarded as practice, and sabotage , 
which means any injury inflicted on employers, whether 
by bad work, injury to plant, or otherwise. The Con- 
federation is very active and successful in promoting 
both. Its greatest effort, so far, was the general railway 
strike in 1010, which exhibited a dangerous spirit, and 
was only suppressed by military measures. The Post 
Office strike of the previous year wds not organized by 
the Confederation , but was nevertheless inspired by 
Syndicalism#, which has infected nearly all branches of 
the huge French Civil Service. It constitutes a serious 
menace to the State, though the economic revolution is 
only a dream. 

Syndicalism has been transplanted into other Con- 
tinental countries, but has not as yet become formidable 
anywhere but in Italy, where the industrial development 
and the tendency to Anarchism combine to provide a 
favourable soil. 

Industrial Unionism,— This parallel movement in the 
United States dates from 1890, when a revolutionary 
labour organization was formed under the title of the 
1 Socialist Trade and Labour Alliance.’ In 1905 it was 
merged with other kindred bodies in the ‘ United 
Workers of the World/ which represents the principles 
of Industrial Unionism, as gradually shaped and for- 
mulated in the previous year^ The movement rests 
on the same underlying forces as* Syndicaiisme , but it 
has taken a somewhat different shape, because the 
conditions are different in the United States. It 
embodies a Trade Union reading of Socialist doctrines, 
and represents a revolt, but not against political 
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Socialism, which is wqak in America, so much as against 
the old Trade Union Um, which is strong; whereas in 
France these ^ondiljjons are reversed. It is based 

theoretically on* the c! „ and the right of Labour 

to the whole product, and it aims at an economic 
revolution, to be accomplished by organized Labour, 
which will afterwards administer the means of pro- 
duction. But it does not disdain political action or 
rely on the general strike. Its complaint against the 
other Socialists is that they are feeble and half-hearted ; 
but its chief quarrel is with unre volutionary Trade 
Unionism, and its first concern is to build up a new 
organization on different lines, by industries .instead of 
by crafts — thus uniting all workers engaged in a 
common branch of occupation as a first step, and then 
federating them nationally and internationally. Tlencc; 
its title. Pending the revolution, the function of 
Industrial Unionism is to organize labour on the lines 
indicated, and to attack capital in every way, both by 
strikes and sabotage. Its actual operations arc;, in 
fact, identical with those of Syndicalism’, and it simi- 
larly attracts the more violent elements which incline 
towards Anarchism. What hold it has on organized 
Labour in America cannot be estimated with any pre- 
cision. It is strongest among miners and railwaymen, 
having been started by some of their leaders ; but it 
has more recently made way among the textile workers 
of New England, and has been responsible for extensive 
and determined strikes in Massachusetts. Its chief 
significance, however, lies in its opposition to the older 
Unionism represented by the American Federation of 
Labour, and in its influence as a driving force towards 
energetic and disorderly action. It was not directly 
responsible for the Macnamara and other Anarchist 
outrages, which were the work of older Unions affiliated 
to the Federation ; but its rival propaganda has in- 
directly stimulated the latter. 
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Industrial 9 Syndicalism. — As already indicated, this 
term is derived jointly from the trench and American 
movements described, and represents an attempt to 
unite their principles in a new prepagan/ a carried on in 
Croat Britain. It made its appearance in 1910 with 
the publication of a monthly 'pamphlet, called the 
Industrial Syndicalist, conducted by Mr. Tom Mann ; 
but the ground had been prepared by the teaching of 
American propagandists from the United Worker# of 
the World, and previously to that by an organization 
called the Socialist Labour Party, established in Edin- 
burgh so far back as 1902, and professing similar tenets, 
though less developed on the Trade Union side. A 
pamphlet on Revolutionary Unionism , issued in 1909 
by a Huddersfield gasworker, marks the development 
of the doctrine ; but the word 4 Syndicalism ’ seems to 
have been unknown before 1910. 

In the autumn of that year an organization was 
formed at Manchester called the 4 Industrial Syndicalist 
Education League ; * it issues an official mon 1 lily organ 
called the Syndicalist, of which the first number appeared 
in January 1912. It describes Syndicalism as ‘revo- 
lutionary Trade Unionism,' * the immediate purpose 
of which is ‘ to conduct a scientific class war against ' 
Capitalism/ and its ultimate aim ‘ the capture of the 
industrial system, and its management bv the workers 
themselves for the benefit of the whole community.* 
This is identical with the French conception, but the 
British Syndicalists also adopt the American idea, 
which is not needed in France, of more thorough or- 
ganization by industries instead of by trades as a 
preliminary step. In tactics^ however, they differ. 
They openly attack ‘neither political action, like the 
French, nor the old Trade Unionism, like the Americans. 
They believe in neither, but seek to supersede both by 
conversion, not by fighting. 

There is great attraction in their arguments at the 
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present juncture, when disappointment is fife with the 
results alike of the ofl Trade Unionism and of political 
Socialism ; and the ’influence of the propaganda has 
been manifest#! in ifie Transport Workers’ Federation, 
a new body formed^ 1 on the principles of Industrial 
Unionism, in the linked strikes of 1911, anckin the dis- 
order and sabotage displayed both then and amoug 
Welsh miners in the previous year. The movement- 
seemed to be advancing rapidly in 1911, though it was 
confined to sections of transport workers and of miners, 
among whom a special and active propaganda in the 
new principles had been carried on. But subsequent 
events have given it a set-back. In the great coal 
strike of 1912 the Syndicalist element was virtually 
suppressed ; but the subsequent strike in the Port of 
London resulted in a still heavier blow. It was an 
example of the Industrial Unionism which had been 
so successful in 1911, but it completely failed. The 
response in London was very half-hearted, and two 
attempts to extend the strike to other ports ended in 
derisory failure. Nevertheless the movement lias life 
in it still, and students of sociology will do well to keep 
an eye on it. The efforts made by Labour politicians 
and Socialists to prove that it is negligible show that 
they do not think so. When men really think a thing 
negligible they neglect it. A. S. 

Osborne Case, The. See Trade Untons. 

Outworkers. See Factory Law. 

Outworkers, Female. See Women and Children 
and the Labour Market. 
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That every child born lias a right to live is a doctrine 
with which all must agree ; and what applies to children 
generally applies with greater force to industrial chil- 
dren, or children of the working classes, who form the 
majority of the population of the United Kingdom. 
How can this doctrine best be put into practice ? It 
is all a matter of environment; and it will be convenient 
to trace the factors (for good or bad) connected with 
the special environment of the industrial or working- 
class child in its development from infancy, through 
childhood and school age, to adolescence, and working 
period (or period of employment). 

1. Infancy. — The ravages of infantile mortality, leading 
to the terrible waste of infant life, are expressed in 
different ways statistically. Simply, it may be stated 
that in England and Wales about 130,000 infants, and 
in London about 20,000 infants, are born every year to 
die before they are one year old. In industrial and 
working-class centres this infa^tilg mortality is appal- 
ling — for example, potteries, mines, textile industries, 
etc. — and even in country and agricultural districts 
the mortality is too high, although, of course, lower 
than in congested and crowded centres. In countries 

14 
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outside the United Kingdom the same variations are 
noted — for example low mortality in Northern Europe, 
Denmark, Norway? and Sweden — that is, agricultural 
and rural of^sparsMy populated districts; and high 
mortality in Mid ai d Southern Europe and Russia — 
that is, working-classand industrial or congested centres. 
Statistics everywhere show that, whereas the general 
and zymotic death-rates amongst the general popula- 
tions (at all ages) have decreased as the result of sanitary 
and administrative measures, the infantile mortality 
rates stand practically where they did a century ago. 
What applies to mortality applies also to morbidity, 
the two running pan passu. Something must be done, 
more than has y^t been done, to cope with the evil, 
which is a disgrace to civilization. Preventive measures 
are comparatively simple, and may be summed up in 
the words — 4 the proper and regular feeding of infants ’ 
— that is, natural (or breast) feeding in the early months, 
to be followed by artificial (or hand) feeding afterwards. 
Proper care and management are also needed as to the 
infant's washing, clothing, regularity of habits, etc. 
The rising mothers must be educated as girls at school 
in the duties of motherhood, and in the proper feeding 
and management of babies, and general home manage- 
ment ; whilst health and education authorities must 
provide qualified health visitors, or other officials, to 
help in the same way. Many societies and associations 
arc working at the subject, and their energies are 
usually concentrated on (a) the mother, or (6) the 
child. Both methods are useful ; indeed, the mother 
and the child must be considered together. 4 Schools 
for mothers * will not take the place of 4 milk depots/ 
nor will 4 milk depots * dispense with the need for 
legislative measures, directed (a) to limit the employ- 
ment of pregnant women in workshops and factories ; 
(6) to render compulsory, within thirty-six hours, the 
notification of all births; (c) to protect infant life; 
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(d) to secure an efficient service of midwives, etc. The 
ideal is for the mother to stay at Jhome to attend to 
her infant-, but under existing i industrial conditions 
such an ideal is not attainable. \Vbmeniniust work to 
supplement the family earnings, wAen the breadwinner 
is not earniJg enough, and to assist, or take the place 
of, the breadwinner on emergency (accident, illness, 
non-employment, casual labour, drunkenness, etc.). 

A falling birth-rate complicates the question of in- 
fantile mortality, and makes it of national importance 
— for example, in France, Belgium, and other countries. 
Thus, France has her * ligue frangaise centre la mor- 
tality infantile,* her * pouponniere do Versailles,* her 
* consultations de nourrissons,’ her * gouttes de lait,’ 
her 4 restaurants gratuits,’ etc. ; and Belgium her 4 ligue 
Nationale Beige pour la protection de Fenfance du 
premier an,’ her 4 creches industrielles,* her 4 ecole de 
puericulturc,’ and her 4 consultations de nourrissons,* 
etc. Other countries are beginning to move on similar 
lines — for example, Hungary, Spain, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Sweden, Brazil, and the United States, but the 
United Kingdom lags behind. 

Though specially great in connection with the 4 infant * 
(that is, under twelve months), there is also a large 
mortality amongst children between one and five years, 
as shown by the fact that, of every 1,000,000 infants 
born, 53,000 die between one and five years of life in 
the United Kingdom. 

2. Childhood and School Age. — These periods are best 
treated together. The problem is complicated in that 
no one is responsible, though many are the competing 
and overlapping authorities. TJhe result is that the 
child suffers. The case of pauper-# and destitute chil- 
dren is particularly hard. Outdoor relief, as at present 
administered to them under the Poor Law, tends to 
cause definite and serious deterioration of health arid 
of character, and worse may be said of their indoor 
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relief, the taint of pauperism tending to affect, slowly 
but surely, their ,'iouls. Pauper children must be 
removed from the Poor Law. There is also a large 
amount of unseen vand unknown (at least officially) 
child destitution anq child hunger to be found almost 
everywhere outside the branded 4 pauper'’ class, and 
to this attention must be paid at the same time that 
parental destitution and poverty are being attacked. 
Children must be made healthy at all costs, and the 
State must begin by insuring children against disease. 
Medical inspection and treatment are needed, system- 
atically carried out. In the case of school children, 
power is given by a single section (a. 13) of the Educa- 
tion (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, for their 
compulsory medical inspection, and the establishment 
of a school medical service has become in consequence 
a sine qua non , such service to be in co-relationship with 
that of public health, so as to secure an intimate 
association between homo and school influences. Strange 
to say, though medical inspection is compulsory, the 
subsequent and consequent treatment is optional. 
Fortunately this optional power is being used, and 
4 clinics * (or other arrangements) are forthcoming — 
have, in a few instances, already come — for example, 
Bradford Municipal 4 Clinic * (general diseases), Cam- 
bridge Municipal 4 Clinic ’ (teeth), etc. Much still 
remains to be done, either by the systematic use of 
existing agencies (hospitals, dispensaries, etc.), or by 
the systematic establishment of municipal 4 clinics/ 
One thing is certain — namely, that medical inspection 
and treatment of school children must go hand in hand, 
be worked together, apd unified under one controlling 
authority. School v meals for destitute and underfed 
children and school bathing and cleansing for dirty 
and neglected children are important matters to be 
included under the heading 4 treatment.’ Statistics 
are fast accumulating which prove the necessity for 
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systematic inspection and efficient treatment. Taking 
only sncli diseases as affect th<| organs which are 
absolutely necessary for education-J-that is, eyes, ears, 
throat, and teeth — the statistics lire staling. Thus, 
of 6,000,000 children in the publiJ elementary schools 
of England ^and Wales, it is statjfd that 10 per cent, 
show defective eyes, 3 to 5 per cent, defective ears, 
8 per cent, defective throats, and 20 to 40 per cent, 
defective teeth. Further, 40 per cent, show unclean 
heads (1 per cent, actually suffering from ringworm), 
whilst 2 to 5 per cent, are found to be 4 underfed ’ or 
4 ill-fed.’ To obtain full advantage from education, 
‘underfed* or ‘ill-fed* children must be fed by the 
State at the time that they are being .educated, whether 
the matter be regarded from an economical or a moral 
standpoint. Power is given for this by the Education 
(Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, whereby school canteens 
may be established, and canteen committees appointed. 
Tiiis power again is, unfortunately, optional, bid; 
voluntary organizations arc filling up the gaps, mean- 
while, more or less successfully. The Children Act, 
1908, deals with dirty and neglected children. In all 
schemes of medical inspection, treatment, feeding, etc., 
all school children must be included — fur example, 
those in orphanage schools, Poor Law institutions, 
reformatory and industrial schools, etc. Army school 
children, in the garrison and detachment schools, 
already obtain all the benefits of inspection and treat- 
ment. Special schools, too, are coming into use — for 
example, (a) open air, (b) for deaf and dumb and blind 
children, (c) for mentally defective children (weakness of 
intellect and feeble-mindedness), (d) for cripples, etc. 
The value of (a) open-air schools has been proved by 
the pioneers of the movement, Drs.^Bcndix and Neufert 
of Charlottenburg, near Berlin, where the first open- 
air school was established in 1904, dull and backward 
cliildren becoming mentally brighter and morally im- 
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proved, especially when their mental st&te is due to 
physical defects — id: example, malnutrition, anaemia and 
general delicacy fron whatever causes, early tuberculosis, 
sleeplessness ,v convalescence after fevers, scrofula, heart 
and lung troubles! etc. The first English open-air 
school was opened My the London Count:/ Council in 
Borstall Wood, Woolwich, in 1906. With regard to 
(&), (c), and {d ) — schools for deaf, dumb, blind, mentally 
defective, and cripple children — their need cannot be 
gainsaid, and powers for establishing them are given in 
the Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) 
Act, 1893, and the Elementary Education (Defective 
and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899 — both, unfortunately, 
optional Acts. < 

The object of those special schools is to provide an 
educational curriculum best suited to the mental and 
physical states of the scholars. In this wav, the maxi- 
mum amount of good is obtained. Equally necessary 
with the inspection and treatment of the school chil- 
dren are the inspection and supervision of the school 
buildings and furniture, so as to secure a sanitary 
and proper environment. Structure, site, surroundings, 
ventilation, warming, lighting, water supply, drainage, 
and cleanliness of the school buildings and furniture 
all need attention. i 

What of the expenditure necessary ? In the words of 
Sir Lauder Brunton, ‘it is a deal cheaper to spend pence 
on children than pounds on paupers.’ The individual 
child must be standardized to a state of physical and 
mental efficiency ; the average child (based on statistics) 
must be a thing of the past. The State must step in 
in loco 'parentis if necessary. 

3. Adolescence*— After school age another difficulty 
appears. Of the total children leaving elementary 
schools, 70 to 80 per cent, go into casual employment, 
or, rather, are driven into it, there being no alter- 
native. Necessity drives them into what are called 
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‘ blind-alley y% occupations, thereby swelling the ranks 
of the unskilled, casual labour cjiss. What is the 
remedy ? To raise the school agl ; to restrict boy 
and girl labour by prohibiting bop be^>w seventeen 
and girls below eighteen years of , Age from being em- 
ployed in street trading ; to make (jbmpulsory secondary 
education ; to restrict and control juvenile and half- 
time labour ; to introduce a national scheme of in- 
dustrial training of juveniles and a social organization 
of adolescence in the form of continuation and evening 
schools, technical institutions, working colonies, etc. 
Co-operation is required between education authorities 
and care committees and juvenile advisory boards, 
working through the Labour Exchanges established 
under the Labour Exchanges Act, 1909. This age 
period of adolescence is especially important, having 
regard to the coming workers of the country, and the 
necessity for their proper industrial equipment for the 
future competition in the labour world. What is 
wanted is proper State provision and State control to 
ensure the school supervision being continued into 
adolescence. 

4. Working Period or Period of Employment.— In deal- 
ing with this age period, attention is naturally directed 
to the new Insurance Act*. (See Insurance.) 

Excellent as the * benefits ’ are, the Act applies only 
to normally healthy and normally employed men and 
women, and makes no provision for the ill and chron- 
ically unemployed, the casuals, the odd- jobbers, the 
mentally deficient, the so-called * non-combatants * of 
industry (that is, women, children, and infants who are 
dependent upon others), non- wage-earning women, and 
all persons under sixteen years* of age. Again, diffi- 
culties will arise in connection with ^1) the smallness of 
the amounts of ‘ benefits,’ whether sickness or dis- 
ablement ; (2) benefit members, both ‘ approved * and 
deposit (or post office), who are out of benefit, or 
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whoso credit is exhausted, on account ’ of irregular 
wages or other caused ; (3) the largo class of bad lives — 
that is, those refuseA by trade unions, friendly societies, 
and insurancevpompunies ; and (4) the deposit or post- 
office contributors, \V hose * benefits 9 are limited to the 
amounts standing tovheir credit. >, 

For earning out the Act, Insurance Commissioners 
and Local Insurance Committees have been appointed, 
the functions of the latter being wide — namely (1) 
dispensing all medical and sanatorium benefits for both 
‘ approved ’ and ‘ deposit * contributors ; (2) dispensing 
sickness and disablement and maternity benefits for 
‘deposit’ contributors; (3) furnishing reports on health 
of insured persons, and taking proceedings against those 
responsible for excessive sickness rates, due to bad 
housing, bad water supply, bad factory and workshop 
conditions, etc. ; (4) arranging for lectures on health, 
etc. These functions are mainly preventive in nature ; 
and it is important, therefore, that there should be 
agreement and harmony amongst the different repre- 
sentatives elected on the committees, leading to con- 
certed action of all voluntary and official forces. 
Without such harmonious co-operation, harm may be 
done, and the establishment of a unified preventive 
medical service, which must come eventually, be in- 
definitely postponed. 

It cannot be claimed that, in any sense, the Insurance 
Act is a final solution of the problem of sickness. Good 
is expected to accrue, however, from the Act as it at 
present stands, in so far as general insurances of the 
workers during sickness are concerned, more especially 
in connection with pulmonary tuberculosis (consump- 
tion) and the sanatorium £ benefit.’ The financial loss 
to the nation from tliis disease alone is about ten 
millions sterling annually from deaths, and to this large 
sum must be added another large one, to cover the 
loss from protracted periods of sickness and disable- 
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ment which occur prior to death, and which are esti- 
mated in duration at from two to three years for each 
death registered. In addition to these monetary losses, 
there are the losses in efficiency. Th> most effective 
measures of prevention and ernjlicath'ni arc called for, 
and would not cost a fractional jjpart of the total mone- 
tary loss at present caused by the disease. Encourage- 
ment in this direction comes from Germany, where 
experience seems to prove, that insurance and friendly 
societies can bo made to play an important part in 
battling against tuberculosis by insurance against 
sickness and death. Sick pay arid disablement pay 
enable the members of the societies to avail them- 
selves of proper treatment (including early sanatorium 
treatment), and their families, or dependants, to be 
provided with food, etc., during the breadwinners’ 
absences. The same will now apply to the workers of 
the United Kingdom under the Insurance Act, a total 
of about fourteen millions belonging to insurance and 
friendly societies, and between one and two millions to 
trade unions, slate clubs, etc. Credit is due, and should 
be given, to insurance and friendly societies, which have 
already helped in the crusade against consumption — 
the former indirectly by eliminating consumptives from, 
their rolls, and the latter directly by giving sickness and 
burial benefits to members attacked with that disease. 
Sight, too, must not be lost of the good work that has 
already been accomplished in lessening the amount of 
consumption by general and special administrative meas- 
ures, put into force by sanitary authorities. Indeed, 
a broad view of the question is necessary, as there 
are many aspects of the problem, and the disease 
is of vast extent. All available means at disposal 
must be utilized, each factor hiding important in con- 
junction with others, all to be welded into one effective 
organization. In such a broad scheme everything plays 
a part — compulsory notification, sanatoria, anti-tuber- 

14a 
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culosis dispensaries, institutional and domiciliary treat- 
ment (both prcventivfe and curative), tuberculin dispen- 
saries, insurance and f Jvendlv societies, etc.; whilst, in addi- 
tion, general administrative sanitary measures must be 
energetically conti mild, with a view to still further 
improving the environVient and health of tint people. 

Industrial workers are specially liable to the disease, 
one-fourth of the total deaths (males) between the ages 
of twenty-five and fitly- five years being due to it. 
They are attacked in the prime of their working lives, 
their earning capacity is limited, and poverty and 
destitution result. Certain trades suffer out of all 
proportion, the nature of the work rendering the lung 
tissue especially prone to invasion by the germ of 
consumption— for example, cutlers, scissors-makers, file- 
makers, and tin and lead and copper miners — giving 
rise to what is known as ‘industrial consumption/ 

There are other diseases besides consumption that 
seriously affect the workers, and they are known as 
* industrial diseases * — for example, antimony, arsenic, 
lead, mercury, and phosphorus poisoning, connected with 
trades using such metals ; bisulphide of carbon poison- 
ing in rubber factories ; 4 caisson ’ disease amongst 
• tunnel workers; miners’ nystagmus (oscillation of the 
eyes) ; anthrax in wool-sorting ‘workplaces ; diseases 
and deaths due to elect ric shocks in electrical works ; 
noxious vapours from noxious trades ; etc. These dan- 
gerous trades and diseases of occupation have been care- 
fully studied, and precautionary measures are taken 
now, with the result that influences against health are 
being reduced to a minimum. In this respect the Fac- 
tory and Workshops Acts, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, etc., have helped materially by the Government 
supervision that they have afforded, and by the extra 
care that has been exercised by employers and employees 
to minimise these special dangers to health. The Fac- 
tory and Workshops Acts have also done much for the 
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health ancj improvement generally of the workers, by 
ensuring cleanly conditions of work and sanitary sur- 
roundings, and precautions again jt overcrowding, excess- 
ive hours of employment, accidents from machinery, etc. 
Insanitary and unhealthy surrounding/ of the workers, 
whilst at work, must be takin into account when 
forming In opinion of their health and physical con- 
dition. Much has been done by general sanitary 
measures in this connection. Conditions of labour and 
rates of wages paid also have an indirect bearing on the 
subject — for example, outworkers and homeworkers 
connected with many trades (tailoring, dressmaking, 
artificial ilower-makirfg, chain and nail-making, hook- 
and-eye and button carding, glove-making, sack sewing 
and repairing, wood chopping, # match-boxing, etc.), 
the * sweated ? industries, as exposed by the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, known as the ‘ Earl 
of Dunraven Committee 9 (appointed in 1890). The 
details given of the sweating were harrowing, not only 
the nature of the work and the conditions under which 
it was carried out, but also the miserably low wages 
paid, calling for the obvious remedies of a wages 
board (to raise wages), compulsory registration (to 
secure sanitary workplaces), and systematic super- 
vision (to prevent excessive hours of labour), etc. A*t 
present there is no fmion, no organization of sweated 
outworkers, and no proper State protection. The 
health of the workers suffers in consequence, and, to 
make matters worse, the workers themselves, on account of 
the smallness of the wages, are drawn from many sources, 
every available human being in a household being 
brought in as a wage-earner — the aged, the very young, 
children, half-witted person^ cripples, etc. Pale faces, 
stunted frames, flat chests, aru^ round shoulders result. 
General mortality rates vary considerably amongst 
various classes of occupation (industrial and others) — 
for example, taking 1,000 as the mortality figure for all 
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males, there are variations amongst different oo pupations, 
varying within such wide limits as 500 and 550 for clergy- 
men and gardeners, tcf 2,150 and 2,250 for tin miners 
and general labourers respectively. So, too, the mortality 
rates from apodal diseases vary amongst different 
classes of workers. Bov ire leaving the workiijg period, 
or period of employment, reference must be made to 
Poor Law Administration and the need for its reform, 
in view of the newly passed Insurance Act. At least 
the points upon which the Majority and .Minority Re- 
ports of the Poor Law Commission agree might be 
adopted — namely (1) abolition of Boards of Guardians, 
and the present disfranchisement and disgrace which 
are at present inseparable from pauperism ; (2) aboli- 
tion of mixed workhouses, and the provision of separate 
institutions for the aged ; (3) reorganization of the whole 
system of outdoor relief (including medical relief) J so as 
to make it adequate and non-deterrent ; (4) provision 
of curative and preventive treatment for the able- 
bodied ; (5) removal from Poor Law Administration of 
the treatment and cave of the mentally defective ; etc. 
Such much-needed reforms for the workers would carry 
with them an equally needed reform for the infants and 
children — namely, their removal from residence in the 
workhouses as at present. 

5. General Conclusions. — General rates of mortality 
(with special reference to infantile mortality), death- 
rates from the principal forms of disease, and amongst 
the various classes of occupations, an; valuable indexes 
of the results of all social work and municipal and 
private enterprise, and point, according as sucli rates 
decrease or increase, to the value or otherwise of the 
steps that are being taken t to prevent insanitation and 
overcrowding, to counteract dangerous conditions of 
work, to abolish unhealthy areas and all slums (with 
the provision of rehousing schemes in proper and suit- 
able houses), and, generally, to improve the environ- 
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men ts of ail. The Public Health Service (central and 
local) lias done, and is still doinj.}, good work, as shown 
by results achieved ; but mucA more remains to be 
done. Morbidity statistics must be/ considered pari 
passu with mortality statistics, ivliich in the past have 
monopolized most, if not all, or the attention of statis- 
ticians and health officers. Unification and consolida- 
tion (with amendments) of all existing authorities, 
public or municipal and private or voluntary; are 
urgently needed. Public health, education, Poor Law, 
local insurance, voluntary hospitals, dispensaries, care 
committees, country holiday funds, health societies, gilds 
of social welfare, advisory committees (juvenile and 
other), garden cities and town-planning associations, in- 
valid aid societies, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, schools for mothers, day nurseries, milk 
depots, etc., must, one and all, go to form an enlarged 
and unified Public Health Service, fully organized and 
equipped, and working in intimate relationship with 
voluntary agencies. Such is the ideal, whereby over- 
lapping and waste of energy (and money) will be 
avoided. Specially is it desirable that the Poor Law, 
as at present existing, should be abolished, and ita 
deterrent effects, due to disfranchisement and disgrace, 
removed. What remains to be done is to crystallize all 
previous existing efforts that have grown up gradually 
as the result of experience gained during the onward 
march of civilization. Such crystallization must come, 
and with it a greater happiness and health for the 
workers of the world. Ill-health, misery, destitution, 
and unemployment are preventable. To take only one 
example. The statistics of p»yiperism and consumption 
rise and fall together, showing their intimate and close 
interrelationship. Poverty predisposes to consumption, 
and consumption to poverty, and so the vicious circle 
is maintained. Nine per cent, of the total pauperism 
is due directly to consumption, and fourteen per cent. 
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of the total Poor Lsuv expenses to the same disease. 
Lastly, one in every [three of the Poor Law deaths is 
due to consumption. I 

Pauperism of destitution undoubtedly exists to a 
much greater extent ^tlian many imagine, f and is a 
distinct menace to society. The adult pauper is past 
cure ; he is a degenerate. The best results will be 
obtained from attacking the pauper child, and the 
first* stage in the attack is to remove it from the in- 
fluence of the Poor Law. It may then be left to be 
dealt with through the usual channels, like other chil- 
dren. The lower stratum of society must be raised, 
and, as illness and ^disease disappear, so will poverty, 
pauperism, and destitution. The National Conference 
on the Prevention of Destitution met in 1911, and 
again in 1912, and it is anticipated that their labours 
will bear fruit, in the way of co-ordinating all admin- 
istrative measures, with a view to striking at the 
root-causes of destitution, by inaugurating a wholesale 
preventive system, in which all existing administrations 
(official, semi-official, and voluntary) will be placed 
under the health departments of sanitary authorities. 
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A full examination of strikes would involve legal 
and ethical questions, as well as those more properly 
classed as economic. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, the economic aspects of the subject are of most 
interest. ♦ 

1. History. — Concerted movements of Labour analogous 
to strikes are found in ancient times and in the mediteval 
period, but strikes in the modern acceptation of the 
term may be said to begin with the rise of Capitalism, 
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and the differentiation between Capital and Labour, 
in the eighteenth century. By the middle of that cen- 
tury the organizations of Labour in llngland had become 
so powerful that they were forbidden by proclamation 
and by definite legislation. Combination for the un- 
reasonable advancement of wages Li the woollen manu- 
factures were made illegal by 12' Geo. I. c. 34. In 
1754, at Norwich, three hundred wool-weavers retreated 
to a hill three miles off, built huts, and stayed six 
weeks there, supported by the contributions of thdir 
fellow-workmen. At first the power of the law was 
used in favour of the masters as against the men, and 
various incidents and methods connected with strikes 
were brought under the criminal law^as involving con- 
spiracy, intimidation, molestation, or obstruction. The 
decision in 1872 iu the gas-stokers’ case, that a strike 
might in some cases amount to a conspiracy at common 
law, led to the passing of 38 and 39 Vic. c. 86, which 
enacted that an agreement by two or more persons in 
furtherance of a trade dispute should not be indictable 
as a conspiracy if such act committed by one person 
should not be punishable as a crime. Subsequent 
legislation in the United Kingdom lias been favourable 
to strikers, especially as regards the interpretation of 
peaceful persuasion anej. tlic non-liability of Union 
funds for damages arising out of the organization of 
strikes and breach of contracts. (See Trade Unions, 
Law of.) 

In the British dominions the law is less favourable to 
strikes, especially if undertaken without previous refer- 
ence of the dispute to conciliation or arbitration. 
Recent strikes in the United Kingdom (railways, coal, 
etc.) have directed public attention to the privileges 
cpnf erred by the Trade Disputed Act of 1906 (see 
Trade Unions) ; while the development of the doc- 
trines of Syndicalism abroad (see New Labour Move- 
ments) has brought into active controversy the first 
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principles of the relations of Labour and Capital to one 
another and to the i^t-atc. As is common with economic 
conceptions, Syndicalism illustrates the principle of 
continuity, passing from the simple forms of co-operation 
or profit- sharing to what would be, if effectively carried 
out, a complete industrial revolution. Similarly, the 
term ‘ strike * is applied to any simple agreement for 
the cessation of work in some particular branch of 
industry for some very definite object, such as a par- 
ticular rise in wages, and it is applied also to the sym- 
pathetic cessation of work which, as recent experience 
shows, may affect directly or indirectly all the industries 
in a country. It is obvious that at present the interests 
of third parties are often of much more concern than the 
interests of those immediately engaged in a strike 
(or lock-out). In a strike affecting public utilities, if: is 
clear that the profit and loss to the parties directly 
concerned is of relatively minor importance. It fol- 
lows that any amendment of the law should be directed 
more to the protection of public interests than to the 
distribution of justice as between particular groups of 
employers and employed. 

2 . Question of Principle s the < Right to Strike/— 

With regard to the morality of strikes, as with the 
law, wc are thrown back op first principles; and 
a re-examination is necessary in the light of modern 
economic conditions. In discussing the morality of 
strikes, there seems to be no common-sense agree- 
ment as to whether the ultimate test ought to be 
the maximum liberty of individuals, or the maxi- 
mum satisfaction of all concerned (the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number). In the recent (1912) 
coal strike in the United Kingdom the dominant idea 
seemed to be that there should be no interference with 
the disputants, but that they should be left to fight 
out their own battle in their own way, and that the 
State should undertake the minimum of interference. 
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Tills recrudescence of tlie principle of non-intcrference 
in an extreme and almost superstitious form is very 
remarkable in tlie light of the excessive applications of 
tin? rival principle of maximum social wtjjTfare in other 
directions. The two rival principle-; (liberty and utility 
or happiness?) may no doubt, in :/)me cases, be easily 
reconciled. It is noteworthy that Bcccaria, who was 
the first to apply both principles in a form intelligible 
to common thought, apparently considered that the 
best way to attain the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number (lie is the author of the term) was to aim at 
the minimum of control of the liberty of individuals. 
His Treatise on Crimes and Punishments (1704), which 
in bulk is little more than a pamphlet, probably did 
more than all other books together for the. amendment 
throughout the civilized world of the savagery and 
superstition of the old criminal law. His great dis- 
covery was what may be called the economy of punish- 
ment, the reduction of punishment to the minimum 
requisite for the protection of the liberty of others. 

The mitigation of the penalties assigned to offences 
arising out of strikes was no doubt part of the general 
movement instituted by Beccaria. Incidentally, how- 
ever, this relaxation in penalties has strengthened the 
positive belief of the \Vorking classes in what they 
term the ‘ right to strike.’ The principal obstacle in 
the way of various remedies that have been proposed 
for the prevention or limitation of strikes is this idea, 
that the * right to strike ’ must lx? kept inviolable. 
It is necessary, then, to discuss the moral principles on 
which this right may be supposed to rest. As stated 
above, the two moral principles which have dominated 
the development of public opinion jmd, in consequence, 
df legislation since the end of the eighteenth century 
have been the negative principle of non-interference or 
maximum individual liberty, and the positive principle 
of the maximization of happiness. Beccaria and the 
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philosophers who sowed the seeds of the French Revolu- 
tion thought that* the attainment of the first was the 
best way to attain the second. As regards social 
legislation <3^ all kinds, the trend of opinion in the 
nineteenth century, was towards the idea that the 
second principle (five maximum happiness) can best 
be attained by the suppression of the first. If a thing 
can be done in two ways, either by individual or volun- 
tary effort, or, alternatively, by the compelling power or 
the administrative action of the State, it is maintained 
that the second is to be preferred on account of its 
educative effect and the promotion of the socialistic 
ideal. The method of legal enactment on this view is 
to be preferred to the method of voluntary association. 
This idea, that the power of the State should be used 
in the positive advancement of utility, was, in the main, 
due to Bentham, and lias been the great motive power 
of social reform since tlic industrial revolution. 

The 4 right to strike/ as commonly expressed in the 
discussions that arise in the actual conflicts between 
Labour and Capital, cannot w r ell be deduced from 
either of these principles (liberty or utility). At first 
sight, no doubt, it seems only an expression of the 
natural liberty of individuals, to do as they like 
with their own labour and their own faculties. But 
absolute liberty of this kind is impossible under any 
social arrangements. Beecaria, who made individual 
liberty fundamental, regarded the power of the State 
as a kind of deposit made up out of the contribu- 
tions of fragments of the freedom of individuals. 
By natural instinct, every one tried to give up or 
contribute as little as possible of iiis own freedom to 
this general fund. And, conversely, by the same 
natural instinct, every individual and every class 
with common interests tried to use this general 
deposit for the promotion of individual or class 
advantage. The great task of the lawgiver and 
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the governor* was to prevent this general deposit 
of freedom being used for particular forms of oppres- 
sion. It is clear that a strike on a large scale in any 
of the primary industries of civilizatitm indirectly 
interferes with the freedom of labour of numbers who 
are not directly concerned in the^f particular dispute. 
After a certain point, the stoppage of transport or the 
stoppage of the supplies of coal, or of any other primary 
necessary, means the destruction of the right to work 
of Labour in general ; and the insistence on the liberty of 
the transport workers or the colliers, and so on, may 
mean absolute tyranny over the rest of the community. 
The extreme point is never reached, and never can be 
reached, because the workers primarily concerned will 
themselves suffer too severely. 

As soon, however, as a strike of this character begins 
the effects also begin, and the promotion of the liberty 
of the few begins to curtail the liberty of the many. 
In some cases this 4 right to strike * is supposed to carry 
with it the right to break actual contracts, and resent- 
ment is shown against any attempt to enforce the 
corresponding penalties. And if a strike is on a scale 
sufficiently large, the legal remedy is practically nulli- 
fied, if directed against the individuals concerned. If 
all the people engaged in all kinds of transport were to 
strike to-morrow without notice, in spite of definite 
contracts, it would be impossible to use the power of 
the law to enforce the payment of damages ; and, 
even if the direct damages were enforced, there could 
be no remedy for the indirect losses incurred. Though 
the right to strike is not carried so far as to break con- 
tracts, the interference with the liberty of others may 
be very great. It is a commonplace of the law of 
contract that in no contract can all the conditions be 
expressed, and in matters affecting trade and industry 
most contracts have implied conditions that rest on 
the custom of the trade or industry. What is true of 
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legal contracts is also true of those agreements which 
cannot be directly enforced in the courts of law, but 
which are essential for the conduct of modern industrial 
life. All the industry of a nation rests on the funda- 
mental assumption, that reasonable expectations will 
be fulfilled. The ^rm reasonable is elastic, but it is 
not indefinite and vague. Most of the business of the 
world is carried on by this observance of, and respect 
fpr, reasonable expectations. If every one felt at 
liberty to do as lie pleased, if no penalty was in practice 
enforceable, if every one could take advantage of every 
opportunity of self-interest within the technical law, 
civilization in the modern sense would go to pieces ; 
liberty would degenerate into anarchy. The inter- 
ference with the liberty of others is often shown in the 
incidents connected with picketing, and with the refusal 
of Unionists to work with non-Unionists. If carried to 
an extreme, this claim on the part of any particular 
class or group of labour is, in effect, the insistence on a 
claim to monopoly. And the foundation of all monopoly 
is the restriction of liberty. 

It would seem, then, that when we look to first prin- 
ciples, the right to strike can only be defended on the 
ground of maximum liberty if it does not involve greater 
interference witli the liberty of others, and does not 
mean drawing on the common deposit of freedom for 
the advantage of a particular class. The practical 
bearing of the argument is seen by reference to the 
growing tendency to the sympathetic strike. The 
sympathetic strike obviously rests on the common-sense 
morality of the people concerned. The only effectual 
method of curbing a sympathetic strike is to appeal to 
the first principles bn which common-sense morality 
rests. In the recent coal strike the liberty of .the 
colliers not to work restrained the liberty to work of 
thousands of others. 

The ‘ right to strike,’ from the point of view of liberty, 
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must be subject to the general conditions laid down by 
Adam Smith, who more than any one enforced the prin- 
ciple of non-interference witli the liberty of labour. 
‘ The property which every man lias in his own labour, 
as it is the original foundation of all other property, 
so it is the c*ost sacred and invioh^ile. The patrimony 
of a poor man lies in the strength and dexterity of his 
hands ; and to hinder him from employing this strength 
and dexterity in what manner lie thinks proper without 
injury to his neighbour is a plain violation of this most 
sacred property.’ The right to labour, and the right 
to enjoy the fruits of one’s own labour, in modern 
societies, can only be enforced by means of bargains, 
and in large industries the method of collective bargain- 
ing has been more and more adopted as the best means 
of securing the ‘ right of labour to what labour has 
produced.’ But this right, so far as it rests on liberty, 
implies that it is exercised ‘ without injury to one’s 
neighbour/ or, as Adam Smith says in another place, 
‘ Every man, so long as he does not violate the laws of 
justice, is left perfectly free to pursue his own interest 
his own way.’ The words ‘ neighbour ’ and ‘ justice 7 
suggest limitations of the morality of collective bar- 
gaining (and its methods) even from the point of view 
of liberty. • 

The 4 right to strike,’ however, seems to be subjected 
to much more severe limitations when the supreme 
test applied is not that of non-interference, but that 
of maximum happiness. This principle (according to 
the calculus of utility , so dominant in modern political 
economy), applied to the gain and losses of strikes, 
shows that in most cases the particular losses exceed 
the particular gains, and that even^ the indirect gains 
are very often more than neutralized. But before ex- 
amining these elfects of strikes in detail, reference may 
be made to the morality of strikes in general, as based 
on the dominant social or moral principle of utility 
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or maximum happiness. The gains (if any) from a rise 
of wages (to take the simplest case) effected by a strike 
accrue to the workers in the particular industry ; but, 
as regards a f her industries, there is, so far, no com- 
pensation for the loss of wages during the enforced 
cessation. The organizers of a strike, if they base their 
morality on utility, ought to consider the losses they 
impose on the rest of the community, and ought to be 
assured that the gains of the strike will outweigh the 
whole of these losses. If this test were rigidly applied, 
and, in the modern fashion, the utilities and disutilities 
were put in terms of money, scarcely any strike would 
obtain a balance in favour of its morality — that is to 
say, so far as the immediate effects are concerned. 

Accordingly, wo are thrown back on the more distant 
aims and the more general advantages that are sup- 
posed to be realized. The argument most generally 
advanced is drawn from the analogies of war. It is 
easy to show that the direct gains of w r ar are illusory, 
even if they lead to the acquisition of new territory 
and the payment of large indemnities. And with the 
development of civilization wars become more and 
more expensive ; they are met more and more by the 
creation of debt, and the burden of the debt is, in practice, 
perpetual. But all history shows that wars are under- 
taken in spite of assured loss, and for ideas that do not 
admit of pecuniary estimation. 

In the same way the right to strike is justified by its 
supporters, not by estimates of profit and loss of 
utilities reckoned in money, but by those moral ideas 
that are not expressible in terms of money, and very 
often not even in terms of moral principle. There is, for 
example, the idea^of the solidarity of Labour ; the idea 
that in some way the interests of Labour and Capital are 
opposed, and that in all cases any disadvantage to one 
side means an advantage to the other, and that to 
injure Capital is to benefit Labour. From this point 
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of view any attack by Labour on any form of Capital 
seems to promote the general good of Labour, and 
seems to justify the sympathetic strike. The idea of 
the solidarity of Labour is still more effective when it 
is applied in the concrete to Trade Urlons. Loyalty 
to the particular Union to which a man belongs is often 
the dominating motive of his ^conduct; and self- 
interest, family affection, and the dictates of cool 
judgment are made to give way to it. So far the analogy 
is exact with national honour and the binding force! of 
patriotism. Even if the war means personal ruin and 
the individual disapproves of the cause or the conduct 
of the war, once undertaken, patriotism demands full 
self-sacrifice. Trade Unionists believe first in their 
duty to their own Union, and nexi in their duty to 
Unionism in general. And out of these notions of 
class loyalty they are prepared to strike, against their 
own individual interests and even against their own 
judgment. General ideas of liberty and of social happi- 
ness are of no avail against loyalty of this kind. It 
may even be contended that the self-sacrifice involved 
in such loyalty, from the point of view of the strikers, 
has a moral value that outweighs any immediate loss. 
The only way to meet this argument is to show that 
there may be some errpr in the estimate of the moral 
value. 

These considerations are of special importance when 
the strike is undertaken not in connection with wages, 
but for one or other of the details summarized under 
the term 4 conditions of labour/ or for the recognition 
of what is called 4 a principle.’ Quite recently (1911), 
for example, in the United Kingdom, the main object 
of the railway strike was said So be the 'principle of the 
.recognition of the Trade Unions* by the companies ; 
and still more recently (1912) the miners were said to 
be contending for the principle of the Minimum Wage ; 
and the last gTeat strike in Lancashire was for the 
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principle that Unionists might insist on refitsing to work 
with non-Unionists. In the same way, every strike that 
is not definitely for some immediate economic gain to the 
strikers concerned is said to be for a principle. The use 
of the term principle in this case seems to be an abuse 
of language, for there ^ no real reference to fundamental 
principles of any kina. The Minimum Wage is not a 
principle, but is at the most one of the methods of 
securing better economic conditions for the employ- 
ment of labour. The moral value of the Minimum 
Wage depends on the economic results. If it could be 
shown that the adoption of this so-called principle of a 
Minimum Wage would lead to lessened efficiency of 
Labour in general and to less employment of certain 
classes, then probably, on the whole, the real wages 
of Labour would fall. It might be that pauperism itself 
would increase. If such results should ensue, it is clear 
that the so-called principle of a Minimum Wage is only 
an illusory method of attaining the amelioration of the 
conditions of labour. Similarly, as regards the question 
of recognition of Trade Unions, the so-called principle 
is only one of the methods of rendering collective 
bargaining more effective from the point of view of 
Labour. The moral value to Labour depends on the 
economic results obtained. If by recognition it is 
meant that, by the intervention of their Unions, the 
men should have the power of control and management 
of the business concerned, then, on the analogy of the 
results of industrial partnership, profit-sharing, pro- 
ductive co-operation, and the like, it is quite possible 
that the control may be less efficient economically than 
before, and that in the end the wages of Labour and 
the conditions of Labour may be adversely affected. 
If, on the other handf as is also possible, the recognition 
means the direct presentation of grievances and the 
indication of improvements in the details of manage- 
ment, then it is also possible that recognition may 
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mean an improvement in the condition of Labour. 
But the point is that, whether recognition is good or 
bad, it is not a question of principle but of method. 
The case of the refusal to work with non-Unionists is, 
again, not a question of principle, bul a question of 
applying to some form of labour the method of monopoly 
in place of competition. The ultimate aim is the im- 
provement in the economic condition of the class con- 
cerned directly, and indirectly of improving the general 
condition of Labour, and it is quite possible that free- 
dom of competition, in the fullest sense or with various 
modifications, may be found to be a better means for 
the attainment of the end than the blind application 
of the method of monopoly. 

We are in this way brought to the conclusion that, 
from the point of view of the workers themselves, the 
strike is a method of doing business or of making 
bargains. The business may be of a very special 
character, in which one particular employer is concerned 
and one set of his workmen, or the business may be an 
attempt to raise general wages at the expense of profits 
in general or of the consumer. But if the strike, 
whether particular or general and sympathetic, fails in 
this object, it is a failure in method. If it can be 
shown that strikes in ^general, or strikes of particular 
kinds for particular objects, are not advantageous 
economically to Labour (in particular or in general), 
the method of strikes must give way to some other 
method of conducting the business of bargaining be- 
tween Labour and Capital. It is from this point of 
view that economic analysis is of the utmost importance ; 
the application of legal and even of moral principles 
must depend on the economic conditions revealed under 
.which strikes are supposed to tales* place. 

3. Economic Causes. — The economic (as distinguished 
from the sentimental) causes of strikes and their im- 
mediate objects are so varied that a different economic 
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analysis is required in the different cases. '• Until quite 
recently the most important and frequent strikes were 
on account of wages — to effect a rise or resist a fall in 
some particular industry. And, either directly or in- 
directly, the plice of labour must always be one of the 
principal causes of strikes. The recognition of Unions 
means the recognition of a certain method of fixing the 
price of labour — that is, the price to be paid for certain 
kinds of work done in certain ways. The price of 
labbur is as unmeaning as the price of ‘ cloth ? or the 
price of c transport ’ or of 4 steamers/ unless some idea 
is given of the quantity and the quality of the com- 
modity or labour to be had at the price. 

A rise in price may be obtained either by getting 
more money for the same amount of commodity (or 
labour), or by getting the same or even a less price for 
a lesser quantity or inferior quality of the commodity 
(or labour) named. Strikes that appear to be for 
principle are often for the lessening of the * quantity 
of the labour * to be given, and in reality are just as 
much concerned with the price of labour as if directly 
for a rise in wages. 

All prices not fixed by authority (of law or custom 
with the force of law) are determined by the supply 
and the demand. Both depend on a vast number of 
variable elements, and these elements often interact. 
The supply of labour and the demand for labour also 
depend on a mass of variables, and some of these ele- 
ments are under the more or less complete control of 
the organizations of labour that, in the extreme case, 
adopt the method of strikes. It is sometimes said that 
the determination of wages ought to be, and must be, 
left to the law of demand and supply, and it is infer red 
that strikes which interfere with this law are to be 
condemned as useless or immoral. This view of the 
law of demand and supply in relation to strikes is either 
unmeaning or fallacious. The idea of supply under 
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normal conditions does not mean that a certain amount 
of something (dead or living) must be got rid of at a 
definite time at any price (or no price), as in the case 
of; a bankrupt stock. In general, as tic price offered 
by the market falls the less eager sellers withdraw, 
and it may* happen that at the jj> rice none of the ap- 
parent supply will be an effective supply or to be had 
at the price. The supply of labour also means the 
supply at a price. If the price offered falls below a 
certain point, and if the men concerned are able to 
withhold their supply (that is, if they are not, in effect, 
bankrupt), it may well happen that in the meantime 
the demand for iabour wiil rise and the higher price 
may be obtained, though this price h, of course, deter- 
mined by the conditions of demand and supply. But 
the conditions affecting the supply price of labour 
include the degree of organization and the power of 
withholding supply. 

Again, demand does not mean such a demand as must 
be satisfied qucind memo to the full extent of the buyers’ 
means. Demand is also demand at a price. If the 
supply price rises, less will be demanded ; but if there 
is competition, this less amount will be taken at this 
higher price. 

It is sometimes supposed that collective bargaining 
is not subject to the conditions of demand and supply, 
because competition is excluded. But monopoly prices, 
just as much as competition prices, depend on demand 
and supply, though they operate in a different way. 
In monopoly both demand and supply depend on vari- 
able elements, and these are more or less under the 
control of the monopolist. In., a seller’s monopoly the 
seller, if the monopoly is perfect, has the complete 
control over the supply. He can sell much at a small 
price or little at a high price — that is to say, according 
to the demand. And this control of the supply may 
enable him to get higher prices than if he were left to 
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competition. Similarly, the control of the supply of 
labour may lead to higher prices. A strike is simply 
the withholding of the supply, except for a certain price ; 
and Labour trifp to exact a monopoly price. 

In general, any labour monopoly is a monopoly of 
supply that is very iif , perfect. And the cduscs of the 
failures of strikes may be considered as examples of 
imperfect control of the monopoly of supply. 

Ilhis view also explains the anxiety of the organizers 
of a strike to exclude any external supply either of the 
labour or of the corresponding commodity. It explains, 
also, the idea of the sympathetic or general strike, which 
is, in effect, the strengthening of the monopoly condi- 
tions of the particular strikers. In the face of the 
emergence in modern times of all kinds of monopolies, 
in spite of common law, statute law, and public opinion, 
it is only natural that the method of monopoly should 
be applied in the case of labour. If other things are 
not to he had except at the seller’s price — the seller 
being a syndicate — why should not a syndicate of labour 
also fix its own minimum, and refuse to sell at any 
less price ? 

4. Value of Strikes: ‘Sellers’ Monopoly Price for 
Labour.’ — An examination of strikes from the point of 
view of enforcing a monopoly price for labour does not 
give results at all favourable to this method of doing 
business. An effective monopoly in any form means the 
effective control of supply. It means that no substi- 
tute can be found in the time or in the place concerned. 
It implies that the demand will persist in spite of the 
cessation of the supply. But it is clear that the demand 
for labour of any kind ifi a demand on the part of the 
employers of capital, and the demand of Capital depends 
on the expected profit. Even if there is competition 
on the part of Capital, the demand for Labour will 
rapidly fall off as the expected profit falls. But in 
reality Capital is more likely to be effective in com- 
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bination (or" under monopoly influences) than Labour. 
It is monopoly against monopoly. And the power of 
Capital is in general likely to be the stronger. The 
reserves of Capital are greater than those of Labour. 
The chief economic reason assigned for the superiority 
of collective bargaining to that #f the individual bar- 
gains of Labour is that the individual has no real reserve 
price — he cannot withhold his labour for a better price. 
But the strongest associations of Labour also have their 
limits as regards a reserve price. The longer a strike 
lasts, so much less is the power of continuance — simply 
because the reserve funds are exhausted. 

Under modem conditions strikes often rely on the 
injury inflicted not on Capital, but on the consumers 
or the general public. But the consumers (or the 
public) have no means of yielding to the pressure except 
through the employers of capital ; and they have very 
little means of influencing Capital. Probably, indeed, 
the interests of the public as such would appeal more 
to Labour than to Capital, especially in the case of any 
primary necessary. And this is the reason why the 
organizers of a strike appeal to the so-called principles 
of their action. The appeal to principle is in general 
an acknowledgment that the appeal to pure business 
considerations would fa#. 

In any monopoly the best results are obtained by 
charging different prices to different classes of con- 
sumers; and this tendency of monopolists to charge 
differential rates is one of the reasons for their control 
by the State. But in a monopoly of labour, as shown 
in strikes, the main idea is to prevent any such differences 
in rates of wages. This may or may not be beneficial 
to Labour on the whole, but it tajms away one of the 
sources of monopoly gains. Again, in ordinary in- 
dustrial monopolies (trusts, etc.), the effective control 
of the industry is aimed at, not the absolute destruction 
of every kind of competition. In the case of a Labour 
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monopoly, a great strike may take place on account of 
the employment of one man. 

It is, of coarse, possible that for a time, under certain 
may be an effective monopoly of some 
nd a strike to give effect to it may, so 
far, be effective. Tly* employer may be able (with an 
inelastic demand for i!he commodity) to raise the price 
without any serious diminution of the quantity sold, 
and in this case Labour gains at the expense of the 
consumer. And in certain cases such a gain might be 
justified on the grounds of maximum satisfaction — 
where the workers are numerous and poor, and the 
consumers arc relatively rich and able to pay the 
price. Again, ono class of labour may gain at the 
expense of others, and to the employer of capital this 
is a matter of indifference. But if such a policy is 
carried very far, it is suicidal to Labour, for the great 
body of consumers are engaged in some form of labour. 
A general rise in coal or in railway rates would benefit 
the labour directly concerned (if the rise in prices wore 
transferred to wages), but it would injure other forms 
of labour as effectively as if taxes were imposed on coal 
or railway charges. 

In the case of ordinary monopolies, so long as there is 
an increase of net revenue the* monopolist is indifferent- 
to the interests of the consumer and to the interests of 
other monopolists. But the ideas of the solidarity of 
Labour, and of the interests of Labour and of the main 
body of consumers being identical, take away from 
the monopoly power of Labour as compared with other 
things. 

Any attempt to make a general monopoly of all 
kinds of labour, so as "to enforce by a general strike a 
general rise in wages of all kinds, brings out still more 
forcibly the relative weakness of Labour as compared 
with Capital. Capital, if it is to be continued in effective 
working order, must be continuously replaced, and for 


conditions, th^j*e 
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this purpose hot only must all kinds of depreciation be 
met, but a certain rate of profit must be earned. Gross 
protits are economically analyzed into different factors, 
and, if a strike is aimed at profits in general, it must 
be aimed at one or all of these elements. The first is 
insurance against risk : and if tigs is unduly trenched 
on for the benefit of Labour, the capital in the course of 
time wastes away. The second is interest pure and 
simple. Here it is plain that the interest element, in 
gross profits must correspond more or loss exactly to 
the general rate of loan interest. But the general rate 
of loan interest depends on causes operating all over 
the world. It depends on the demands for public 
expenditure of all kinds as well as on the demands for 
industrial undertakings. It is clear that strikes to 
raise wages at the expense of pure interest are not 
likely to succeed. Thirdly, there are in gross profits 
the earnings of management. And according to 
economic analysis a large part of these earnings is 
representative of the ‘ economics of substitution ’ — the 
employment of a small amount of more highly paid 
labour instead of a large amount of less efficient labour. 
Tf. then, the strikes lower earnings of management that 
arc of this kind, they render the whole earning power 
of the business so much less. The influence of these 
different factors in gross profits is best seen in the case 
of companies. An examination of the profits earned 
by industrial companies of all kinds shows the com- 
paratively narrow margin for a rise in wages. Interest 
at the usual rates, having regard to the risks, must be 
paid, or the original capital will not be subscribed, and 
no extension of the business can take place. The 
usual rates of wages of management must be paid, or 
the economics of the business will be lessened ; and, 
obviously, all kinds of depreciation must be met. In 
the recent railway and coal strikes in Britain, the 
published accounts of various companies over a series 

15 
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of years of the returns to capital did n'ot show any 
great margin for raising wages. 

Even if, for the time, the strike is successful in raising 
wages (through the exceptional effects on the prices 
of services or commodities), deeper economic forces 
must then come into play, and any rise* above that 
determined by these.' general conditions cannot be 
permanent. In the case of monopolies of ordinary 
commodities, there are very real economic limits to the 
rise in prices and to the growth of profits. And in the 
case of any attempted monopoly of labour, these limits 
to a rise in the price of labour are sooner reached and 
are more effective. 

Again, it must be remembered that on general 
principles monopolies are supposed to be against the 
public interests ; they are restrained by law, and, if 
allowed to come into existence, are, as far as possible, 
regulated, as seen, for example, in raihvays. If, then, 
Labour combinations aim at monopoly, they must bo 
prepared to submit to regulation in the interests of the 
public. And this brings us back again to the position 
that, especially as regards public utilities (the supply of 
various necessaries), the particular interests of certain 
classes of labour and of capital are of minor importance. 

5. Strikes against Buyers’ Mcnopoly Price for Labour. 
— In the foregoing section stress has been laid on 
the difficulties from the point of view of Labour of 
enforcing by strikes an effective monopoly, and on 
the disadvantages to the public of such methods if 
attempted. But under certain conditions the strike 
may be the better course in a choice of evils. If the 
struggle between Labour and Capital is one of monopoly 
against monopoly, it may in some cases be a sellers’ 
monopoly of labour against a buyers’ monopoly of 
capital. If Capital in any form can enforce a buyers’ 
demand for labour, if it refuses to buy labour except 
at a price below what would result from competition 
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(or general industrial conditions), then it may bo that 
the only effective remedy is for Labour to institute a 
sellers' monopoly. A small reduction in wages often 
means a great rise in profit, and tlier^ is a constant 
tendency in the apparent interests of Capital to reduce 
wages, or n<Jt to raise them in response to improvements 
in trade. From this point of view, the strike and the 
threat to strike are regarded as defensive war necessary 
for the welfare of Labour. The threat to strike, it may 
be said, would be unavailing unless the threat wore 
sometimes realized, and in this way the strike may be 
considered as an essential element in the bargaining 
power of Labour. And this is probably what is meant 
by the insistence on what is called the right to strike. 
And even from the point of view of the public, it may 
happen that this reserve power of the strike is sometimes 
of advantage in imposing limits on the monopoly powers 
of Capital. 

But after all allowances are made for the possible ad- 
vantages of strikes, at the best they seem to be reme- 
dies or preventives of disease rather than positive con- 
tributions to welfare. If they are needed, then this less 
they are needed and the shorter they are so much the 
better. An economy of strikes is as needful as an econ- 
omy of punishments. Especially is such economy desir- 
able when the strike affects public utilities directly or 
indirectly, and is not confined to limited classes ; and 
any strike of any magnitude is certain to have indirect 
effects on the public interests. 

G. Regulation of Strikes. — It follows, then, that the 
prevention and the control of strikes ought to be made 
as efficient as possible in the pijjffic interests, and ought 
not to be slackened or enfeebled c^it of regard to ideas 
6f non-interference with the liberty of workers, or with 
the insistence on so-called principles. And here we 
are confronted with the difficulty of making the law 
effective, supposing satisfactory laws for the regula- 
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tion of strikes are enacted. It is clear that a strike 
involving hundreds of thousands of individuals cannot 
be inet by bringing them individually before the law 
courts. It serins, then, that the only alternative is to 
impose the penalties on the strike organizations — that 
is, practically on tlje Trade Unions. S<5 far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned, this would involve the 
repeal or amendment of the Trade Disputes Act of 190o. 
The most gratifying feature of recent British strikes is 
the general absence of violence and the general respect 
for the ordinary law. In the cord strike, involving 
perhaps a million of workers, the notices were duly 
given, and there was practically no disorder. It would 
seem, then, that*' if legislation for the regulation of 
strikes were carried on principles which commend them- 
selves to Labour in general, the law would be observed. 
But the recent experience in Australia and New Zealand 
of the legislative prevention of strikes is not encouraging. 

A great deal would be gained if strikes were only 
undertaken in the last resort, after the usual means of 
conciliation (or arbitration) were exhausted, and after 
full publicity had been given to the grievances com- 
plained of or the benefits expected. It has been said 
that the best remedy for trusts is the compulsory 
publication of all the essential 'facts of the business and 
the management. In the same way, full publicity of 
the conditions of labour and of the rates of wages (and 
of profits) obtained in representative cases would be a 
great preventive of strikes — that is, the abuses of labour 
trusts. If a strike cannot bo prevented, then the next 
best thing is to limit its duration and its extension. And 
special legislation might, perhaps, be devised for this 
purpose. It seems t ridiculous that the executive gov- 
ernment should be called in ad hoc whenever any strike 
assumes a certain magnitude or affects certain public 
interests. But, as before, the difficulty is not in devis- 
ing legislation, but in making it effective in practice. 
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In any legislation affecting strikes and Labour com- 
binations used for the furtherance of strikes, it is 
obvious that similar and equally effective legislation 
must be introduced as regards lock-outs and combina- 
tions of Capital. The penalties in the dhse of Capital 
must be not*simply the same as in the case of Labour, 
but of the same degree of eflicicriy. The adoption of 
a policy of this kind is in effect the substitution of the 
method of legal enactment or regulation for the method 
of unfettered collective bargaining. And any regula- 
tion must be effectively applied to both sides. It is 
quite possible that the method of legal enactment may 
lead to greater liberty and greater happiness both for 
individual labour and for collective labour than the 
method of unrestricted strikes. At the same time, 
the legal regulation and control of the strike would 
turn the attention of all concerned to those other 
remedies for the improvement of the conditions of 
Labour and of its relations to Capital, which cumu- 
latively must have a great effect-— for example, the 
various methods of industrial conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, the methods of profit-sharing and industrial 
partnership, the national or municipal control of cer- 
tain services, the regulation of migration and emigra- 
tion, etc. • 

7. Bibliography, — Howell, Conflicts of Capital and 
Labour (1878); Webb, History of Trade Unionism 
(1806 ; 2nd ed., 1902) ; Webb, Industrial Democracy 
(1897 ; 2nd ed., 1902) ; Webb, Problems of Modern 
Industry (1898) ; Nicholson, Strikes ami Socicd Prob- 
lems (1896) ; Royal Commission on Trade Disputes 
and Trade Combinations (1906, Cd. 2.825). 
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1. History. — (1.) Origin of Trade Unions . — There is no 
evidence of the existence in the United Kingdom of a 
Trade Union, properly so called, prior to the year 1700, 
and the popular notion that the Trade Union movement 
is a natural development of the old Gild system is 
probably quite erroneous. 

The formation of numerous Trade Unions during the 
eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth 
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century is undoubtedly due to the changed conditions 
of employment which began to prevail during this 
period. Previous to the industrial revolution the 
organization of industry was so simple that large 
numbers of the working classes were eitlxer independent 
producers, working on their ow.n account, or might 
reasonably hope to become such the exercise of thrift 
and industry for a few years. But with the intro- 
duction of machinery and steam-power a more compjex 
organization arose, necessitating greater accumulations 
of capital than the ordinary journeyman could ever 
hope to have at his command. The great majority 
of workmen being thus inevitably confined for life to 
the sphere of journeymen, an employing class and an 
employed class became clearly differentiated, with 
different and indeed often hostile interests and sym- 
pathies. It was thus that the members of the em- 
ployed class began to combine for mutual protection 
against their employers. These combinations, often 
temporary, but showing an increasing ten deucy to 
become permanent, were the first Trade Unions.* 

The tendency of wage-earners thus to combine was 
greatly increased as Parliament, from the middle of 
the eighteenth century, gradually departed from the 
ancient policy of the kingdom which had long sanc- 
tioned the fixing of wages by legal enactment. The 
final adoption by our statesmen of the policy of laissez- 
faire, with the consequent exposure of the employed 
class to the full force of unrestricted competition, urged 
the latter to substitute for the legislative protection 
now denied to them the protection which combination 
would give. Thus numerous ^combinations of oper- 

. * Mr. and Mrs. Webb, in their History of Trade Unionism , 
pp. 25-33, point out that Trade Unions do not universally owe 
their origin to the industrial revolution. Oilier causos were at 
work, and combinations of wage-earners were in existence fifty 
years before the factory system. 
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atives took steps to enforce many obsolete laws under 
which the magistrates were empowered to fix wages, 
limit apprentices, and prohibit the use of certain 
machinery. The attempts of workmen in London and 
the sou tli of England to secure, the fixing of wages by 
the magistrates under the Elizabethan «• Statute of 
Apprentices led to the repeal of the main clauses of 
that statute in 1813 and 1814. A somewhat similar 
attempt, made by the Glasgow cot ton- weavers in 1812, 
had led to a general strike, in which the authorities 
intervened, and secured the conviction and imprison- 
ment of the leaders under the Conspiracy Laws. 

(2.) Legality of Trade Unions . — All combinations of 
workmen were not, illegal nor discountenanced by the 
authorities. The attitude of the law towards them 
depended upon the nature of their purposes. A con- 
siderable number of the early Trade Unions contented 
themselves with taking steps to enforce the existing 
laws relating to wages, etc., or with petitioning Parlia- 
ment to enact new laws. Workmen’s associations for 
such purposes were not, as a rule, molested by the 
authorities, though the Glasgow case above referred to 
is an exception to the ride. Where, however, the 
legislature had regulated wages and labour conditions 
in any given trade, a combination of workmen to resist 
the operation of such regulations would be illegal ; and 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth century the 
common law was steadily modified by judicial inter- 
pretation, until most combinations of workmen had 
become illegal. At last the Combination Acts of 1799 
and 1800 expressly enacted what the judges had already 
ruled, and forbade, under penalties, combinations not 
only of workmen, but bf employers. In Ireland com- 
binations in all trades had been prohibited by statute 
as early as 1729. 

While these measures of repression checked the power 
and the growth of combinations amongst what were 
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then the low^er grades of workers — namely, the factory 
operatives and miners — they merely had the effect of 
stiffening the backs of the more prosperous and better 
organized workers, such as the compositors, the coopers, 
the shipwrights, and other handicraftsmen. These 
seeiu, during this period, to have imposed a moro 
stringent discipline amongst tkeAi selves, and to have 
developed an arbitrariness which they had not shown 
before. In many a trade loose federations of the Unipns 
in the trade sprang up, and action on a national scale 
was more than once attempted with success. Instances 
are also frequent of financial support being given by one 
Union to another. 

(3.) Repeal of the Combination Acte . — With the peace 
that followed Waterloo came a period of industrial 
depression and reduced wages. The universal discon- 
tent manifested itself in strikes all over the country, 
and the authorities strove to cope with the trouble by 
force, by prosecution, and by heavy sentences. This 
turned the minds of reformers once more to those 
schemes of Parliamentary reform which had received 
consideration some forty years previously, but which 
the revolutions in America and France had effectively 
postponed. The agitation which followed led to the 
Reform Act of 1832. But side by side with this move- 
ment there was growing another agitation, engineered 
out of Parliament (and amongst the working-men) by 
Francis Place, and in Parliament by Joseph Hume. 
This was the movement which culminated in the repeal 
of the Combination Acts of 1790 and 1800. The repeal 
was effected with little notice in 1824, but the result 
was the formation of Trade Societies in all parts of the 
country. As trade was now 9 improving and prices 
rising, the moment seemed opportune for a general 
attempt to secure a rise of wages, and the country 
was shortly suffering from an epidemic of strikes. A 
Parliamentary Committee was constituted to inquire 
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into the conduct of the workmen and the effect of the Act, 
and in 1825 the Act was repealed, and a less compre- 
hensive measure enacted in its place. But the Act of 
1825 was nevertheless a very substantial concession to 
the advocates of a free system of Trade Unionism. 
Broadly speaking, it /lcclared once more the illegality 
of combinations of employers or workmen, and pro- 
hibited them under penalties ; blit combinations for 
the purpose of regulating wages and hours of labour 
wore declared legal. The effect of the Act was thus 
to establish finally the workmen’s right to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers, and, by concerted action, 
to withhold, if necessary, their labour from the market. 

(4.) Formation of Trade Unions . — The next twenty 
years were marked by numerous attempts to form 
Trade Unions — that is, combinations embracing mem- 
bers of different trades — an object which in modern 
times is secured by amalgamations of Unions serving 
related trades, and federations of Unions serving dif- 
ferent trades. In 1850 the National Association for 
the Protection of Labour was established at the instance 
of John Doherty. This soon embraced 150 separate 
Unions, and included calico-printers, cotton-spinners, 
hosiery workers, silk-weavers, moulders, mechanics, 
blacksmiths, and a few Unions in the building trade. 
The members were drawn principally from the northern 
and midland counties, and within nine months reached 
20,000. The Association also started a weekly news- 
paper, the Voice of the People , which, though costing 
sevenpence, attained a circulation of 30,00)0. But 
both the Association and its organ fell into decay, and 
after 1832 no more was heard of either. 

The Builders’ Unym or General Trades Union , which 
was extremely active and militant during the years 
1832-4, embraced Unions of the joiners, masons, brick- 
layers, plasterers, plumbers, painters, and builders’ 
labourers, and extended over the whole country. 
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In 1830 John Doherty established the Potters’ Union, 
and in 1834 arose the Grand 'National Consolidated 
Trades Union, in the organization of which Robert Owen 
played a prominent part. The growtlj of this Union 
was phenomenally rapid, and in a few weeks half a 
million members from all parts of the three kingdoms 
joined it — societies of farm labourers, chimney sweeps, 
shop assistants, cabinetmakers, female tailors, and 
bonnet-makers being amongst those included. , 

The Dorsetshire ‘ Martyrs' — It was at this time, and 
in connection with the rise of the Grand National, 
that the prosecution and transportation of a number 
of agricultural labourers in Dorsetshire took place. For 
a full account of this, see Webb’s History of Trade 
Unionism. 

The only result of this prosecution was to cause the 
Grand National and other large Unions to discard the 
oath from their admission ceremony. A series of un- 
successful strikes did far more to shake the power of 
the Grand National than the repression of the au- 
thorities could do. The members of this organization 
seem to have had more enthusiasm than staying power, 
and repeated defeats caused a rapid falling away of the 
constituent societies ; and the Grand National, like the • 
National Association tor the Protection of Labour and 
other Trades Unions of the period, gradually melted 
away. 

The discouragement and apathy of the workers had 
other results, for the constituent Societies of the Grand 
National themselves began to suffer disintegration, and 
in many trades there was a reversion to the primitive 
local Trade Clubs. 

During these years Robert Qwon made a serious 
•attempt to capture the Trade Unions for the purpose 
of working out his schemes. The attempt failed, but 
one result of the Owenite propagandism was a number 
of attempts by Trade Unions to ‘ recover control of the 
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instruments of production,’ by forming themselves into 
‘ Associations of Producers,’ and it was only through 
the failure of these attempts at co-operative production 
that the idea was finally abandoned by Trade Unionists. 

The conduct, demeanour, and language of Trade 
Unionists during the .fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century was marked* by a considerable amount of 
haughtiness and contempt for employers, and much of 
thq prejudice which still exists against Trade Unionism 
may be traced to this period. But the records of the 
time also show an almost incredible degree of unreason- 
ableness, intolerance, and tyranny in the employers’ 
attitude towards their workmen, and to this cause the 
violent and insolent revolutionary Trade Union spirit 
of the time must in the main be attributed, though the 
Owenite teachings must accept a part of the respon- 
sibility. 

(5.) Revival of Trade Unionism, 1840-50. — During 
the ’forties, as a result partly of the spread of educa- 
tion and partly of an increased and steadier prosperity 
in trade, a revival of Trade Unionism began. Abandon- 
ing their revolutionary and violent aims, the Trade 
Unionists of this period sought to utilize the existing 
law wherever it was in their favour, and where it 
operated oppressively against them, to obtain amend- 
ments by diplomacy and constitutional agitation. One 
of the principal events of the time was the growth of 
strong Unions of miners in Northumberland, Durham, 
Lancashire, and Yorkshire, and the federation of these 


in 1841 to form the Miners' Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Advised by W. P. Roberts, tho * miners’ 
attorney-general,’ the Association intervened so fre- 
quently and successful!^ to protect its members from 
legal oppression that, to quote Roberts’s own words-, 
* in a short time there was no oppression to resist.’ 
The Association was, however, less successful in its 
conduct of strikes, and it never recovered from the 
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disastrous failure, in 1844, of the strike against Lord 
Londonderry and other employers of the . north. By 
1848 it had ceased to exist, though before the strike it 
had numbered 100,000 members. 

In 1815 was formed the National Association of 
United Trades for the Protection of Labour . The aims 
of the Association were to project the interests and 
promote the well-being of the associated trades by 
mediation, arbitration, and legal proceedings, and f by 
promoting political and educational movements for 
the improvement of the condition of the labouring 
class. The Association differed from the general 
Trade Unions mentioned above in leaving intact the 
organizations of the particular trades. The larger 
organizations, however, did not, as a rule, join the 
Association, which thus consisted mainly of the smaller 
and less efficiently organized Unions. A few months 
after its foimdation the Association divided itself into 
two bodies — (a) the National Association of United 
Trades for the Protection of Labour, which was to deal 
with trade disputes, and to look after the interests of 
Labour in the House of Commons ; (b) the National 
United Trades Association for the Employment of 
Labour, whose function was to raise capital for the* 
employment of men on* strike. A period of trade de- 
pression, with numerous strikes, many of them un- 
authorized by the Association, depleted the funds, and 
finally destroyed the credit of the Association ; and 
though it continued for some years to promote and 
support Bills in Parliament, it did not, after 1851, 
exert much influence in trade movements of a militant 
kind. 

A striking feature of the 'fraije Unionism of this 
period was the desire for mental improvement and ac- 
curate knowledge of industrial facts. Many special 
trade journals, too, were started at this time — for 
example, The Potters ’ Examiner , 1843 ; The, Mechanics? 
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Magazine , 184.1 ; The Bookbinders’ Circular \ 1850 ; The 
Flint Glass Mahers’ Magazine in 1850, etc. It is prob- 
able that in this educative tendency may be seen the 
influence of the printing trades, which were now coming 
into the Trade Union movement. 

In many Unions a growing hatred and ^disbelief in 
the efficacy of striked is now being voiced, and the 
power to declare a strike is being withdrawn from the 
branches and vested in the central bodies of the Unions. 
Some Unions, by closing the trade to newcomers, limit- 
ing apprentices, abolishing overtime, and assisting 
emigration, seek to increase the demand for labour, 
and consequently to raise wages. 

The Amalgamated Society of Engineers. — In 1850, 
through the efforts of William Newton and William 
Allen, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers was 
founded by amalgamating the Journeyman Steam- 
Engine and Machine Makers’ and Millwrights’ Friendly 
Society, and six other Societies of the engineering 
trade. The first-named Society gave to the new amalga- 
mation three-fourths of its membership, and its con- 
stitution, rules, scheme of benefits, trade policy, and 
staff were taken over bodily by the Amalgamation. 
•The constitution and policy of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers are of prime importance, because they 
served as a model to the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters, the London Society of Compositors, and 
numerous other Trade Unions founded during the next 
twenty years. For a full account of the characteristics 
of this ‘ New Model,’ see Webb’s History of Trade 
V monism. 

The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters. — In 1850 a 
lock-out of 24,000 carpenters, masons, and bricklayers 
engaged in the London building trade, on the question 
of a Nine Hours’ Day, resulted in a victory for the 
employers ; but out of this struggle came the impulse 
which brought about the foundation in 1860 of the 
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Amalgamates, Society of Carpenters and the London 
Trades Council . Under the secretaryship of Robert 
Applegarth the former body advanced so rapidly that 
in a few years it ranked next to the Amalgamated 
►Society of Engineers in power and weald). 

((».) Trades Councils . — The origin of Trades Councils 
is to be found in those temporary Strike Committees 
drawn from various Trade Societies in a locality to 
collect subscriptions and otherwise support a Society 
involved in a strike or lock-out. Similar Committees 
were also often formed to carry on an agitation for the 
repeal of, or to protest against the enactment of, an 
obnoxious and oppressive law, or to protest against 
some glaring abuse of the forms, of justice. Such 
Committees existed temporarily at the time of the repeal 
of the Combination Acts in 1825, and at the time of the 
Dorchester trials. But by 18G0 they had assumed a 
permanent form in London, Glasgow, Sheffield, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, and other large towns. For statistics, 
see page 477. 

(7.) The Movement for the further Legalization of Trade 
Unions: the ‘Junta ' — The policy of centralization of 
administration and of employment of permanent paid 
officials brought to London, and hence into close and 
constant contact with •each other, the ablest men of 
the Trade Union movement. Five names stand out 
from all the others — William Allen (Engineers), Robert 
Applegarth (Carpenters), Daniel Guile (Ironfounders), 
Edwin Coulson (London Order of Bricklayers), and 
George Odger (a member of a small shoemakers’ Union). 
This group of five — the f Junta,’ as it came to be called 
— initiated the policy of participation in political move- 
ments which has culminated In our own time in the 
•rise of a Parliamentary Labour Party.* In trade 

* Seo Humphrey’s History of Labour Representation for a 
fuller account of this phase of the Trade Union movement of 
the time. 
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matters they sought to avoid strikes, aiid hoped to 
maintain the standard rate of wages by such liberal 
payments of out-of-work donations as would make it 
impracticable for employers to obtain workmen at less 
than the standard rate. In politics they aimed at the 
extension of the francliise, a national systejp of educa- 
tion, new Mines Regulation Acts, the amendment of 
the law of Master and Servant, and above all, the com- 
plete legalization of Trade Unions. As the constitutions 
and the traditions of many of the Trade Unions made 
political agitation impossible or difficult, the Junta 
performed most of its political work through the 
medium of the London Trades Council. 

The movement fpr the amendment of the Master and 
Servanj^Law was initiated by the Glasgow Trades Coun- 
cil, and resulted finally in the passing of the Master and 
Servant Act of 1867. 

Trade Unionism was at this time threatened by a 
threefold danger— (1) a series of systematic attempts 
of employers to break the power of Trade Unions b) r 
general lock-outs of all the men in a particular industry, 
in cases of dispute between a single employer and his 
men ; (2) the public panic created by the Sheffield 
outrage# ; (3) the decision in Hornby v. Close in 1867, 
by which Trade Union property was declared to be 
outside the protection afforded to property owners by 
the ordinary criminal law. 

To meet the first-named danger the United Kingdom 
Alliance of Organized Trades was formed for the purpose 
of supporting members of loeked-out trades, although 
internal friction and lack of money destroyed the 
Alliance before it achieved much. 

In the hue and cry raised by tho Sheffield outrages 
the Trade Unions Itook as prominent a part as the, 
employers themselves, and were as urgent in their 
demands for an investigation. A Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire, not merely into the outrages, 
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but into TrAde Unionism itself. The Junta succeeded 
in obtaining the appointment of Messrs. Thomas Hughes 
and Frederick Harrison as Commissioners, a course 
which secured for the Unions an impartial hearing. 
The case for the Unions was largely conducted by the 
Junta, and, with such success that the report of the 
Commission made it (dear that# Trade Unionism as a 
whole was free from complicity in the outrages. 

The Commission also considered the question of 
securing Trade Union property against the dishonesty 
of officials, and recommended that the protection of the 
law should be afforded to the funds of such Trade 
Unions as conformed to certain regulations as to rules, 
and obtained registration. But the decision in 
Hornby v. Close caused the Junta to summon a, Con- 
ference of Amalgamated Trades, and for more than 
three years this Conference, advised by such men as 
Frederick Harrison, Professor Beesly, Thomas Hughes, 
Henry Crompton, arid others, was wrestling with the 
problem. The iinal outcome was the passing of the 
Trade Union Act of 1871. 

(8.) Trade Unions and Politics . — The Trade Union 
Act, 1871, legalized Trade Unions, enabled registered 
Trade Unions to protect their funds by summary pro- ( 
cedurc before magistrates, and at the same time left 
all Trade Unions free to carry on their ordinary busi- 
ness of collecting contributions, etc., and distributing 
benefits without interference from the Courts. To 
obtain the passing of this measure the Conference of 
Amalgamated Trades and the Trades Councils found 
it necessary to embark on a course of political agitation 
which was a significant departure from the ‘ no politics ’ 
tradition of the Trade Unian movement. The Bill 
, desired by the Trade Unions vftis passed, but along 
with it was also passed the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, which, by re-enacting and codifying numerous 
judicial decisions regarding conspiracy, picketing, etc.. 
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greatly increased the stringency of the law relating 
to strikes and trade combinations. 

(9.) The Trades Union Congress. — On the passing of 
the Trade Union Act of 1871 the Conference of Amalga- 
mated Trades •dissolved itself, and its place in the 
Trade Union movement was taken by the Trades Union 
Congress. This body Urose out of two annual Confer- 
ences of Trade Unionists which had been convened by 
the Manchester and Salford Trades Council (in 1868) and 
by ttie Birmingham Trades Council (in 1869). 

In 1871 the Junta summoned in London the first 
Trades Union Congress. The Congress appointed a 
Parliamentary Committee , which was henceforth to be 
the head of the Trade Union movement. To this body 
now fell the task of procuring a repeal or amendment 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Lobbying and 
deputations proving ineffective, more drastic political 
methods were adopted. A Labour Representative 
League had already existed for some years, and had 
run independent Labour candidates at by-elections ; 
but in 1874 the Trades Union Congress itself officially 
sanctioned Parliamentary candidates, and thirteen 
Labour candidates went to the poll at the General 
Election. Of these Alexander Macdonald and Thomas 
Burt were elected — the first Labour members of the 
House of Commons.* 

The election also resulted in the return of a new 
Government to power, and in 1875 the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1871 and the Master and Servant 
Act of 1867 were repealed, and the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act and the Employers and 
Workmen Act were passed. 

Section 3 of the former Act declared that an agree- 
ment by two or moire persons to commit an act in- 
con templation or furtherance of a trade dispute shall 

* For an account of those early attempts at Labour repre- 
sentation, see Humphrey’s History of Labour Representation . 
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not be indictable as a conspiracy if the act would not 
be a crime were it committed by one person alone. 
(See also page 472.) By this provision the legality of a 
peaceful strike is placed beyond doubt. 

Section 7 makes picketing legal, if carried on peace- 
fully and fr*r the purpose of communicating or obtain- 
ing information (sec also page 47/S), though it contains 
numerous safeguards against violence, intimidation, 
and other forms of oppression which strikers often 
resort to. 1 

As to the Employers and Workmen Act, see Factory 
Law : British. 

Two successful battles fought by the Trade Unionists 
of the north of England require , special mention — 
namely, the establishment, in 1860, by the Yorkshire 
miners of their right to appoint and control independent 
check weighmen : and the initiation, bv the North- 
east Lancashire Association of Cotton Weavers, of the 
system of detailed and complicated lists of piecework 
rates, the interpretation and application of which is 
left to expert calculators appointed by the Union, and 
has made the piecework system of Lancashire work 
with marvellous smoothness and success. For a de- 
tailed account of this system, see Webb’s Industrial 
Democracy. , 

In the political field the most notable achievement 
of the Lancashire Unions was the securing of a legal 
working week of 56J hours. This enactment, though 
applying only to women and children, has, in practice, 
effected an identical limitation of the hours of men. 
About this time the engineers, and to a less extent 
the workers in the building trades, obtained a nine 
hours’ day from the employer^ by consent, and without 
• legislation. * 

(10.) Decline of Trade Unionism . — The period 1874-75 
is one of the high-water marks of Trade Unionism in 
this country, the membership of the Societies repre- 
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sented at the Trades Union Congress in 1874 being 
1,192,000. The expansion was felt even in the agricul- 
tural world, and the Agricultural Labourers' Union, 
founded by Joseph Arch, included 100,000 members. 
During this period we not ice a growing tendency among 
employers to recognize the Unions, wlule bot& employers 
and workmen are becoming more willing to submit 
their differences to arbitration. 

But this success was only temporary, for in 1874 
began one of the worst periods of trade depression, and 
one of the most disastrous series of unsuccessful strikes 
ever known. Hundreds of small Societies, and even 
some of the larger ones, disappeared or were almost 
depleted of their funds. Nevertheless, Trade Unionism 
as a whole weathered the storm, for the Unions of the 
engineering, building, and cotton trades remained, the 
local Trades Councils remained, and the Trades Union 
Congress met regularly, though its history during the 
years 1875 to 1889 is uneventful. 

The growth of the movement at this time was checked 
by a fundamental divergence of policy on the wages 
question. One section of the movement still clung to 
the doctrine of laissez-faire and the principle that wages 
t should follow prices, while the other was demanding 
more State regulation and tl>3 establishment of a 
minimum wage. Moreover, changes in industrial pro- 
cesses had led to overlapping of trades, and many of 
the Unions were fiercely fighting each other for the 
rights of their members to work in certain trades. 

Such differences, of course, militated severely against 
the harmony of the local Trades Councils, and rendered 
abortive a number of attempts made by the Trades 
Union Congress at federation on a national scale. 

The influence of th i Junta and of the London Trade • 
Unions on the general movement was now rapidly 
declining. The Engineers’ and Carpenters’ Societies, 
through over-attention to their ‘ friendly and provident * 
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purposes, were becoming apathetic and unprogressive 
in their trade policy. A number of provincial organiza- 
tions of ironworkers began to expand at the expense 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. The transfer 
to Manchester of the head office of thfc Amalgamated 
Society of •Carpenters further weakened the hold of 
London on the country as a wlidle, and made possible, 
and perhaps inevitable, the growth of the sectional 
spirit alluded to. 

(11.) The Rise of the 4 New Unionism / — While organ- 
ized Labour was thus ineffective, the widespread pro- 
pagandism of the Single Taxers and the Socialists was 
producing in the minds of the rank and file of the 
Trade Unionists a change of opinion which manifested 
itself in the 4 New Unionism ’ of 1889-90. The char- 
acteristics of the New Unionism were : — 

(a) A reaction against the spirit of exclusiveness, 
which practically shut out of the movement the great 
mass of unskilled and badly paid labourers. 

(b) A reaction against the policy of combining friendly 
benefits with trade purposes, and a tendency on the part 
of the new Unions to restrict themselves to the latter. 

(c) Demands for legal limitations of hours of labour. 

(d) A marked tendency to adopt the Collectivist atti- 
tude in approaching Labour problems, as contrasted with 
the individualism of the old school of Trade Unionists. 

(c) A desire for intercourse and common action with 
foreign Trade Unions. 

(/) The advocacy of the policy of appealing to the 
State and the municipalities to concede to their em- 
ployees standard rates of wages and hours of labour. 

The Trades Union Congress was responding, though 
slowly, to the new influence, *and in 1883 had passed 
•a resolution in favour of an Eight Hours’ Day for the 
employees of public authorities and companies exercis- 
ing statutory powers ; while in 1887 and 1888 it had 
passed resolutions in favour of Land Nationalization. 
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In 1888 the first International Congress of Trade 
Unions was held in London, and in the same year the 
hostility of the Northumberland and Durham miners 
to the Eight Hpurs’ Day, and their determined adhesion 
to the principle of a sliding-scale, by which wages 
varied with the price of coal, resulted in t-Kte formation 
by the non-slicling-scalb districts of the Miners' Federa- 
tion , which grew from 30, 000 members in 1888 to 200,000 
in J893. (Sec also statistics, page 47G.) 

The success of the London Match Girls’ Strike in 1888 ; 
the formation in the same year of the Gas Workers’ and 
General Labourers’ Union, which, without a strike, won 
from the London Gas Companies a reduction of the 
working day from* twelve to eight hours ; and finally, 
the great Dockers’ Strike in the autumn of 1889, stimu- 
lated the creation of a great many Unions among the 
unskilled labourers. Within one year of the Dockers’ 
Strike probably 200,000 unskilled workers came into 
the ranks of Trade Unionism. Trade was now improv- 
ing, and the impulse to growth made itself felt in the 
older Unions. Thus the Unions in the shipbuilding 
and metal trades increased their membership from 
115, 0(X) iu 1888 to 155,000 in 1891, and those in tho 
building trades increased from 57,<XX) to 94,000 in the 
same period. The National Sdfciety of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives rose from 11,000 to 30,000, and the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants from 12,000 to 30,000. 
The growth of the Miners’ Federation from 36,000 to 
200,000 lias been already mentioned. In addition new 
Trades Councils were being formed everywhere, while 
federations of kindred trades were taking place. 

The most noteworthy. incidents in tho Trade Union 
history of the last twenty years are the formation of 
the General Federation of Trade Unions, and the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, the growth of Trade 
Unionism among women, and the passing of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906. 
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(12.) The (fettered Federation of Trade Unions , founded 
in 1899, is a federation mainly for ‘ trade 5 purposes. 
The idea of the founders was to weld the different 
Trade Unions into a single army, capable of concerted 
movement, and backed by a gigantic central fund, the 
whole of wkich should be at the service of any society 
fighting to maintain its existence *r to improve its lot.* 

The benefits given by the Federation are financial, 
advisory, mediatory, and educational. In the three 
years, 1908-10, it has paid £215,5j35 in benefits. * It 
takes no part in politics, except where Trade Union 
interests arc threatened, and then it acts through the 
Labour Party and the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress. (8ee also statistics, page 476.) 

(13.) The Labour Parly . — In February 19<X), as the 
result of a resolution passed by the Trades Union Con- 
gress, a committee of representatives of Trade Unions, 
Co-operative and Socialistic Societies, and other working- 
class organizations was formed for the purpose of 
‘ devising ways and means for the securing of an in- 
creased number of Labour members in the next Parlia- 
ment/ This was the Labour Representation Committee. 
In the General Election of 1900 two of the candidates 
rim by the Committee were elected ; while at the 
election of 1906 twenty-nine were returned. In 1906 
the Labour Representation Committee changed its 
name, and became the Labour Party, and three years 
later the Miners’ Federation joined. At the General 
Elections of January and December 1910 the number 
of successful Labour candidates was forty and forty- two 
respectively. 

(14.) The Trade Disputes Act , 1906, was passed to 
secure for Trade Unions an i immunity from liability to 

* See an article by Mr. W. A. Appleton, the General Sec- 
retary of the Federation, in the Twelfth Annual Report. The 
article coil tains a good doal of valuable and interesting infor- 
mation as to tho aims, work, and progress of the Federation. 
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actions of tort in respect of peaceful and ‘non-criminal 
acts committed in connection with trade disputes. 
Section 1 of this Act supplements s. 3 of the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act of 1875 by 
declaring that 4 an agreement to do an act in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute shall not 
be actionable unless tie act agreed upon is actionable 
per se. Section 2 extends s. 7 of the Act of 1875 
by legalizing peaceful picketing when carried on for 
the* purpose of persuading a person to work or not 
to work. Section 4 prohibits in general terms actions 
of tort against, Trade Unions. In the recent case of 
Vachcr and Sons v. London Society of Compositors, 28 
T.L.R. 366, it has been held that the immunity extends 
to all acts of a Trade Union as such. 

(15.) The Osborne Case . — At the end of the year 1909 
the House of Lords, in the case of Osborne v. Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants (1910), A.C. 87, 
decided that a Trade Union lias no power to use its 
funds for political purposes. The result of this has 
been to make the Labour Party financially dependent 
on the voluntary subscriptions of its supporters. A 
Bill has, however, been promised by the present Gov- 
, ernment (1912), which, if passed into law, will, with 
certain limitations, restore the Trade Unions to their 
original position. 

For details as to the origin and growth of the Labour 
Party, see Humphrey’s History of Labour Representation 
(Constable). 

(16.) Trade Unionism among Women . — The first 
successful attempt to organize women workers was the 
foundation, in 1874, of the Women’s Protective and 
Provident League, now 1 the Women’s Trade Union 
League. Its main objects were to enable women to 
combine to protect their own interests, and to provide 
a benefit fund for sickness and other contingencies. 
In 1903 the affiliated membership of the League was 
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40,000, and In 1909 it had grown to 140,000. Probably 
half of the members enrolled each year fall out of 
membership within the year. 

The National Federation of Women Workers was 
established in 1906, and in 1909 it had a membership 
of 3,000 in twenty branches. 

There is a Womens Trade Union Council , founded in 
1894, and a Women’s Trade and Labour Council , founded 
in 1905. 

For further particulars relating to Trade Unionism 
among women, see the Eighty- -third Bulletin of the 
Washington [U.S.A.] Bureau of Labor , July 1909. 
(See also statistics, page. 474.) 

2. Statistics. — In the following tables a conveniently 
summarized account of the activities and the growth 
of Trade Unions during the ten years, 1901-10, will be 
found. They are taken from the Report on Trade Union 
issued by the Board of Trade in March 1912 (Cd. 6, 109). 


Total Trade Union Membership and Number of Union's. 


Year. 

No. of Trade 
Unions. 

' 

Total Membership. 

Increase ( H- ) or Do 
crease ( - ) in Mem 
bership as compare* 
with previous year 

1901 

1,282 

. 1,969,424 



1902 

1,250 

1,954,594 

- 14,830 

1903 

1,237 

1,931,558 

- 23,036 

1904 

1,211 

1,901,674 

- 29,884 

1905 

1,209 

1,928,569 

4* 26,895 

1906 

1,232 

2,122,241 

+ 193,672 

1907 

1,221 

2,419,816 

+ 297,575 

1908 

1,195 

2,383,244 

— 36,572 

1909 

1,168 

2,362,450 

- 20,794 

1910 

1,153 

2,435,704 

+ 73,254 


(Cd. 0,109, xix.) 


During the years 1908-10, 79 new Unions were 
formed ; 106 Unions (most of them established since 
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1903, and with less than 1,000 members) ceased to 
exist ; and 41 were amalgamated with other Unions 
(Od. 6,109, xxii,). 

Size of Trade Unions : Registered and Unregistered 
Unions . — Fort^-cight large Unions in 1910 had a 
combined membership of 1,525,299, an auerage mem- 
bership of 32, (XK). r lXie remaining 1,105 Unions had 
910,405 members, an average of about 800 members 
per Union. Most of the larger Unions arc registered 
under the Trade Union Acts, while the smaller ones are 
not, as a rule, registered (Od. 6,109, xxii., xxiii.). 


t 

Number of Members in 

U nion at end of 1910. 

Unions registered 
under the Trade 
Union Acts. 

Unregistered 

Unions. 

Number. 

Membership. 

Number. 

Member- 

ship. 

50,000 and above 


8 

701,291 

_ 

__ 

20,000 ami under 

50,000 

11 

363,199 

3 

92,328 

10,000 

20,000 

17 

249,640 

9 

118,841 1 

5,000 „ 

10,000 

34 

223,544 

14 

89,354 ! 

2,000 

5,000 

53 

177,004 

28 

9G,368 

1,000 

2,000 

53 

73,176 

35 

49,106 

500 

1,000 

74 

54,033 

59 

41,869 

300 

500 

45 

■ 17,358 

52 

19,612 

100 

300 

113 

* 19,610 

! 174 

28,613 

50 

100 

70 j 

4,082 j 

i 137 

9,786 

Under 50 . 

* 

GO 

1,886 

| 104 

3,198 j 

Total . 

.1 

538 

1,886,629 ! 

615 

549,075 j 


(Cd. 6,109, xxii.) 

Relative Proportions of Male and Female Membership. 
— The total female membership in 1910 was 221,283, 
out of a total TradS Union membership of 2,435,704 
— that is, about 9.1 per cent. These are found in 187 
different Unions, but 83 per cent, are in the textile 
trades, the cotton industry accounting for as many as 
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68 per cenlf It may bo noticed that in the years 
1908-10 the female membership increased by 16/757, 
while the male membership decreased by 869 (Cd. 
6,109, xix., xxix.). 


j Groups of Trades. 


.Membership at ejd 
of 1910. 


Tnrrcu.se ( 4 ) or 
Decrease ( ) in 15)10 as 

compared with 15)07. 



Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Building, Mining, Metal, 
and Transport Trades 

1,406,587 

60S 

■ 23,95)0 

- 

697 

Textile Trades 

Cotton : 

Cardroom Operatives 

9,299 

43,421 

4- 1,002 

4- 

4,587 

Spinners and Assist- 
ants 

52,613 

1,802 

-!■ 4,008 

4- 

118 

W eavers .... 

4;i,470 

105,560 

- 3,420 

.. 

4,866 

Others .... 

18,044 

269 

+ 702 


83 

Woollen, Worsted, and 
Stuff . . 

16,632 

4,677 

4 6,075 

4 

2,211 

Linen and Jute . 

8,283 

17,319 

511 

-l- 

2,852 

Other Textiles * . 

12,116 

7,712 

75 

•1- 

2,698 

Textile Printing, Dye- 
ing, Pocking, etc. . 

35,700 

2,199 

+ 5,620 

4- 

653 

Total, Textile Trades 

190,1G3 

183,019 

+ 13,458 

+ 

8,200 

Other Trades : — 

Boot and Shoe 

33,352 

1,401 

- 1,067 

1- 

404 

Other Clothing . 

25,776 

6,497 

■ 2,55)3 

+ 

1,449 

Printing, Paper, etc. . 

71,215 

2,724 

*■ 4,743 

1- 

975 

Shop Assistants, etc. . 

50,25)1 

6,021 

4- 9,2:4) 

+ 

945 

Miscellaneous Trades . 

133,575 

7,C60 

4- 2,531 


892 

General Labour t . 

110,904 

7,104 

- 9,924 

+ 

3,048 

Employees of Public 
Authorities . 

91,558 

6,349 

-I- 6,673 

+ 

1,541 

Total, Other Trades . 

521,671 

37,750 

| 1- 9,663 

f 

9,254 

Grand Total . 

2,214,421 | 

22 r , 283 

- 860 

4- 

16,757 


* Hosiery, carpet, elastic web, lacc, and silk. 

t Including Unions which admit workers in textile and other trades. 
Note.-~\n Unions which admit both male and female members, the exact 
numbers of each sex are not always known, but the figures given in the Table 
are approximately correct LCd. 6,109, xxx.]. 
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Federations of Trade Unions . — There are \13 different 
federations of Trade Unions, with a gross membership 
of 3,369,032. Many Unions are affiliated to more than 
one federation, and the total thus given involves much 
duplication. The largest Federations are the General 
Federation of Trade Unions (see page 471), Tfcitli 709,564 
members at the end c| c 1910 ; the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain, with 597,154 members; the Federa- 
tion of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades of the 
Urnted Kingdom, with 372,186 members ; the British 
Metal Trades Federation, with 204,331 members ; and 
the Northern Counties Textile Trades Federation, with 
138,158 members. For fuller particulars of the various 
federations, see Cd., 6,109, lvii.-lx. 

The following table shows the extent to which the 
workers in the principal trades of the country are 
organized into Federations : — 


Year. 

_ 

General 

Federa- 

tion. 

Build- 

ing. 

Mining 

end 

Q Hurry- 
ing. 

Metal, 
Engin- 
eering 
and Kb in 

Tex- 

tile. 

Print- 

ing, 

and 

Allied 

Other 

Trades. 

Gross 

Totals. 





building. 


Trades. 



1901 -J 

No. 

l 

S3 

11 

15 

16 

10 

2ft 

1061 

Members 

420, 00«1 

101,952 

372,220 

272.242 

305,003 

69,824 

102,9ft:? 

1,545,050 ) 

19 n C- 

No. 

1 

:<•) 

11 

15 

19 

‘J 

18 

96) 

Members 

414,44(5 

102,01.3 

675,516 

284,35 1 

323,860 

50,370 

89,831 

1,839,889 / 

1903 ■[ 

No. 

Members 

No. 

1 

403,301 

32 

107,667 

30 

11 

585,115)0 

i-V 

277.9**7 

19 

280.525 

48.988 

17 

92,084 

W»\ 

] ,776. 122 f 

1901 -J 

l 

11 

14 

£0 

•» 

19 

97) 

Members 

396,226 

122,772 

552,384 

383,221 

287,095 

! 55,130 

97,903 

1,891,791 / 
92 ) 

1905 -j 

No. 

1 

24 

11 

14 

21 

3 

19 

Members 

477,891 

67.283 

649,203 

314,30.1 

390,774 

55,957 

53,988 

1,914,461*1 

10015 -J 

No. 

1 

*22 

n 

17 

23 

2 

20 

96) 

Members 

823,419 

56,4U» 

573.952 1 

403,303 

437.265 

56,728 

56,622 

2,207,732 / 

t , IUW f -No. 

1 

20 

11 

1 18 

35 

2 

21 

108) 

I 

Mctnlwrs 

601,193 

1 

58,151 

741,334 

! 177,448 

577,599 

60,267 

324,585 

2,840,479 / 

1!)0S ( 

No. 

19 

11 

1 16 

3.3 

2 

24 

111 ) 
3,132,595 j 

Members 

703,830 

1 

52,880 

981,400 

! 480,476 

616.892 

04.820 

350,431 


No. 

17 

11 

17 

41 

2 

25 

114) 
3,166,700 J 

( Members 

608,830 

43,729 

DOC, 240 

474,621 | 

fi.82.8r: 

66.479 

342,398 

1910 -J 

No. 

J 

18 

11 

16 

42 

i a 

25 

113 ) 

Members 

709,584 

37,8117 

912,^2 

; 627,223 . 

i 

629,176 

70,902 

381,613 

3,369,032/ 


(Cd. 6,109, lvii.) f 


Trades Councils . — At the end of 1910 there were 
twenty-three Trades Councils, each having a membership 
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Trades Councils : Members and Membership. 


Year. 

Xo. of Trades 
Councils. 

No. of Members of 
Trade Unions 
represented. 

1901 

189 

794,293 

1902 . . *■» 

195 

811,719 

1903 

2 KB 

840,387 

1904 

233 

872,095 

1905 

239 

901,625 

1906 

247 

940,919 * 

1907 

253 

984.492 

1908 

258 

1,017,853 

1909 

258 

993,481 

1910 

252 

! 1,008,940 


of more than 10,000, their total membership bcinu; 
515,878. Of those nineteen wore established before 1891. 
Ninety-nine had a membership of less than 1,000 each. 
Of these sixty-two were established subsequent to the 
year 1900 (Cd. 6,109, Ixi.). 

Income and Expenditure of one hundred Principal 
Trade Unions. 



Member- 

Income. 


Esci'eiulitim 


Fluids ; 
of V. 

t mli 
.U'. 


Year. 

shin at 










end of 









1 


\ ear. 

Amount. 

'A:t* 

Member. 

Amount. 

Per 

Member. 

Amount. 

Per 

Member.! 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

(J. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1901 

1,215,097 

2,041,335 

33 

7 

1,037,572 

‘-V» 

11.1 

4,129,92.7 

07 

11} 

1902 

1,212,874 

2,084,021 

34 

41 

l,V98,ft79 

29 

8 

■1,416,009 

72 

94 

1903 

1,201,704 

2,093,907 


11} 

1 ,015,709 

31 

101 

4,693,807 

70 

«i 

1904 

1,190,016 

2,111,337 

35 

34 

2,043,101 

21 

i; 

4,007,043 

78 

0 

1905 

1,214,743 

2,213,010 

30 

i'i 

2,005,009 

3-t 

0 

4,815,044 

79 

«> i. 

1900 

1,299,320 

2,340,340 

30 

u 

1,900,109 

30 

2 

5,201,215 

SO 

0;| 

1907 

1,401,542 

2,497,428 

34 

2 

! 2,055,991 

28 

11 

5,042,052 

77 

21 

190S 

1,437,719 

2,740,094 

38 

ss* 

; 3.2*9,030 

44 

8 

5,178,210 


04 

1900 

1,425,318 

2,603,519 

35 

m 

: 2,087,101 

37 

Si. 

5,054,031 

70 

1J 

1910 

i 

| 1,459,087 

2,091,277 

30 

v)i 

2,024,37 w 

35 

Ill 

5,121,529 

7o 

2 


* Based upon the total membership of the hundred Unions at the end of 
the vear. ». 

(C!d. 6,109, xx.) 




Expenditure on Various Benefits by the one hundred Principal Trade Unions. 



A 8iua.ll proportion of this expenditure io Z per cent- of the total expenditure for all purposes) consisted of payments to 
Federations, grants and fees to other Societies, etc. 
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The total Expenditure for the three years 1908-10 
was over £8, 500, (XX). Of this, £1,100,000 (13*2 per cent,) 
was spent on dispute pay ; £2,600,000 (31 per cent.) on 
unemployed benefits ; £3,200,000 (37*4 per cent.) on 
sick, accident, superannuation, funeral, and other 
benefits; £1|600,000 (18*4 per cent,) is accounted for 
by working and miscellaneous expenses (Cd. 6,109, xxi.). 

Benefits : Number oj Persons entitled. — In 1.908, out 
of a Trade Union membership of 2,359,867, the number 
entitled to unemployment benefit was 1,473,593 ; another 
524,091 were entitled, when unemployed, to travelling 
benefit, payment of fares, etc., or to have their con- 
tributions remitted, or to receive occasional distress 
allowances ; 728,593 members wer<g entitled to sick 
and accident benefit ; and another 221,931 were entitled 
to benefit in cases of industrial accidents only. 

The following tables are a summary of the informa- 
tion (for 1908) as to the maximum weekly rates and 
duration of the three kinds of benefit above-named : — 


Maximum Weekly Rato 
of Benefit receivable. 

Membership eligible to receive 

Unemployed 

Benefit. 

Sick and 
Accident 
Benefit. 

Industrial 

Accident 

Bcnefif.only. 

15s. 3d. and over . 

« 26,469 

11,518 

. — 

12s. 3d. to 15s. . . . 

142,090 

66,537 

2,257 

11b. 3d. to 12s. . . . 

109,851 

90,140 

15,907 

10s. 3d. to 11s. . . . 

17,774 

17,193 

524 

9s. 3d. to 10s. . 

606,456 

307,112 

66,780 

8s. 3d. to 9s. 

200,460 

98,356 

12,902 

5s. 3d. to 8s. . . . 

158,796 

88,061 

78,956 

5s. and under . 

149,506 

42,481 

34,581 

Exact rate not ascer- 




tainable .... 

62,19J* 

7,189 

10,021 

Total . . . 

j 1^473,593 

j» 728,593 

221,934 


* Includes 17,955 members who do not receive unemployed benefit except 
in cases of inftetious disease at home. 

(Cd. 6,109, xxxiv .-v.) 
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Number of Weeks* Benefit 
receivable. 

Membership oligible to receive 

Unemployed 

Benefit. 

Sick and 
Accident 
Benefit. ■ 

Industrial 
Accident 
Benefit only. 

52 .... 


322,461 


19,432 

27 to 51 . . . 


98,272 

18,253 

5,822 

26 .... 


174,853 

47,949 

79,148 

19 to 25 . . . 


177,694 

52,887 

29,959 

14 to 18 . . . 


131,903 


7,721 

12 to 13 . . . 


174,901 

48,053 

22,313 

10 to 11 . . . 


152,086 

10,744 

1,893 

7 to 9 . . . 

.? . 

43,660 

5,693 

5,655 

6 and under . . 


141,052 

3,395 

32,713 

Exact duration 

not 




ascertainable . 


56,051 

4,221 

, 17,278 

Total . 


1,473,593 

728,593 

221,934 


(Cd. 6,100, xxxvii.) 


3. Bibliography. — Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Ilk- 
tori/ of Trade Unionism , and Industrial Democracy . 
John H. Greenwood, The Law Relating to Trade Unions, 
and The Theory and Practice of Trade Unionism . A. W. 
Humphrey, The History of Labour Representation. The 
Triennial Reports of the Board of Trade on Trade Unions. 
The Annual Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies on Trade Unions. j. h. a. ' 

Trades Union Congress. See Trade Unions. 

Truck Acts. See Factory Law : British. 

Trust. See Combinations, Industrial. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 


1. Definition of the Term . 
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Industry. 

4. Permanent Changes of 

Industrial Structure or 
Methods . 


« r ). A * Reserve of Labour / 

6. Other Factors in the 
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7. Remedial Measures : — 

Labour Exck a n ges , 
Nat ional I nsurajiee 
Act . 

8. Bibliography. 


1 . Definition of the Term. — Unemployment may, for 
convenience, be defined as the enforced idleness of men 
able and willing to bo employed, which results from their 
inability to find an employer. As so defined, the term 
docs not include the idleness of those who either are 
incapable of working (through bodily or mental disease 
or infirmity), or are for any reason whatever nob de- 
sirous of working. Though, however, the problem of 
unemployment may thus by definition be distinguished 
from the problem of the sick, the aged, the ‘ unem- 
ployable, ’ and so forth, it is closely related to and shades 
off into them. The phrases * capable of work ’ and 
‘ willing to work * are raot absolute, but relative to the 
nature of the work to be done, or the conditions on 
which it is to be done. 

Taking the term, however, in the sense given above, 
unemployment is now recognized to be, even in itself, 
an extremely complex problem, arising not from any 
one cause, but from many distinct though inter- 
dependent factors in the structure of society and of 
human nature. Among the prfhcipal factors are : — 

. 2. Seasonal Fluctuations of Particular Trades.— The 
differences between summer and winter employment ill 
the building trades, or between June and August em- 
ployment in dressmaking, are familiar instances of 
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seasonal fluctuation. Detailed inquiry shows that 
fluctuations of this nature, so far from being confined 
to one or two well-known instances, are found nearly 
everywhere. Most trades have their regular alterna- 
tions of busy and slack months year after year. Each 
trade, moreover, has its own characteristic} period of 
fluctuation ; the busiest times of the different trades, 
so far from coinciding, are spread throughout the year, 
and so too are the slack times. ‘ Thus, January is the 
busiest of all months at the dock's of London and most 
other ports, and is one of the busiest for coal miners ; 
February, in paper-making; March, in steel-smelting 
and textile manufactures ; April, in brush-making and 
the furniture trades ; May, in engineering and ship- 
building, coach-making, hat-making, and leather work ; 
May, June, and July, in all tlio ramifications of the 
clothing trades, as well as among mill-sawyers ; July 
and August, for the railway service and all occupations 
in holiday resorts, as well as for carpenters and coopers ; 
August and September, for all forms of agricultural 
harvesting ; September, for plumbers and iron miners ; 
October, in iron and steel works ; November, in print- 
ing and bookbinding, in the tobacco trade, the tin- 
plate manufacture, and the metal trades generally ; 
whilst in December coal mining, the very extensive 
theatrical industry, the post office service, and the 
gas and electricity works are all at their greatest volume 
of employment. On the other hand, January shows 
iron-mining and the furnishing trades to be at their 
slackest ; in February (contrary to popular belief) the 
plumbers have most unemployment of any time of the 
year ; in March and April, the coopers ; in May and 
June, the London dock labourers and the coal miners ; 
in July, the iron and steel and tin-plate workers ; in 
August, the paper-makers, printers, bookbinders, and 
tobacco workers ; in September, the textile operatives 
aneb various metal workers ; in October, all the clothing 
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trades arc at their slackest ; in November, shipbuilding 
is, on the average, at its minimum; whilst December 
is the worst month for carpenters and engineers, mill- 
sawyers, and coach-builders, leather workers, and 
brush-makers ’ (Poor Law Commission : Report of 
Minority , tart II.). Some of these fluctuations are 
clearly the direct result of climatic conditions (for 
example, those in building and coal-mining) ; others 
appear to depend upon fashion alone (for example, 
those, in printing) ; in others, no doubt, both climate 
and fashion have tlicir effects. 

3. Cyclical Fluctuation of Industry —that is to say, 
the roughly simultaneous alternation between good times 
and bad times, at intervals ranging from seven to ten or 
more years, which can be observed in nearly all trades. 
This fluctuation extends far beyond ‘ industry ’ in any 
narrow sense. It is a pulsation of the material activities 
of the nation which leaves its mark on almost every 
form of social and economic record. It dominates the 
statistics of unemployment, foreign trade, and the bank 
rate (that is, the average minimum rate per cent, of 
discount charged by the iBank of England in each year). 
It is reflected in such widely diverse records as those of 
the marriage rate, bankruptcies, consumption of alcohol, 
pauperism and vagrancy, crime, wages, prices, railway 
receipts, the London Bankers Clearing House, and the 
formation of companies. Only* the death-rate, the price 
of Consols, and the price of wheat are exempt or, at 
least,, do not appear to be appreciably influenced. 
Moreover, this phenomenon is not even merely national 
in its scope. A roughly contemporaneous fluctuation 
is to be traced in the economic life of America, and the 
principal European countries. 9 

. The last-mentioned fact is sufficient to suggest that 
the cause or causes of the phenomenon must be deeply 
seated, and in some way common to all advanced 
industrial communities. What the causes are, however, 
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is extremely uncertain, and it is impossible here to 
do more than state the principal theories that have 
been advanced. Some writers regard cyclical fluctua- 
tion as mainly a financial phenomenon, arising from 
over-inflation and subsequent collapse of credit. Others 
explain it as a necessary consequence of competition in 
industry. Every deniand for goods, it is said, sets in 
motion two or more competing producers, each of whom 
endeavours individually and without reference to others 
to supply as large a proportion as possible of the total 
demand. Taken together, therefore, all these com- 
peting producers tend to overshoot the demand. Com- 
petition involves a constant tendency to over-production, 
during a period of feverish activity, which is followed 
by a period of reaction and depression, as producers 
realize their mistake and endeavour to clear their stocks 
and cut their losses. A slightly different theory, advo- 
cated by Mr. J. A. Hobson, explains fluctuation by 
* over-saving ’ — that is, by the devotion of too great a 
proportion of the total national income to investment 
in means of further production rather than to immediate 
consumption. The late Professor W. S. Jevons gave a 
physical explanation, connecting industrial fluctuation 
with the size of the yearly harvests, and this in turn 
with the well-known variation-u-over ten or eleven year 
periods- — of the sun-spots. In its simpler form, this 
theory has become untenable, as the period oE industrial 
fluctuation is not constant, but variable, lying appar- 
ently anywhere between six and ten years. The theory 
lias, however, recently been restated by his son in an 
amended form, with allowance for several distinct and 
interacting cycles. 

In regard to unemployment, the cyclical fluctuation of 
industry shows itself' most clearly in the variation of the 
‘ unemploy ment percentage,’ a figure based upon returns 
made to the Board of Trade by a number of Trade 
Unions which provide unemployment benefits to their 
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members. fhe minimum and maximum percentages, 
marking the years of prosperity and depression since 
1860, have been as follows : — 


Minimum. 


1860 . . 
1865 ? . 

. 1-85 

. 1-80 

1872 . . 

. 0*95 

1882 . . 

. 2-35 

1880 . . 

. 2-05 

1899 . . 

. 2-40 

1906 . . 

. 4*10 

1911 . . 

. 3*0 


M.'Rimum. 


1862 . 

. . 6-05 

1868 . 

. . 6*75 

♦879 . 

. . 10*30 

1386 . 

9*55 

1893 - A 

. . 7*70 

1904 . 

. . 6*80 

1908 . 

. . 7*80 


The later figures, and particularly the two last, are 
not strictly comparable with the earlier ones. 

4. Permanent Changes of Industrial Structure or 
Methods* — Under this phrase may be included intro- 
duction of new machinery or processes (for example, 
the linotype in printing) ; substitution of one class of 
labour for another (women or boys for men, and vice 
versa) ; substitution of one product or trade for another 
(iron for wooden ships, or motor for horse traction) ; 
transference of an industry from one district to another 
(for example, the movement of shipbuilding from the 
Thames to the north), and many similar changes. 
The common effect of such changes, which are inevitable 
in a progressive industrial system, is to make unsaleable 
some form of special skill or experience which was 
formerly in demand. 

5. A ‘ Reserve of Labour.’ — Irregular variations in the 
demand of individual employers for workpeople, neces- 
sitate and produce a standing 4 reserve of labour 7 or 
4 margin of idleness ’ as an integral part of industry. 
This is most marked in certaiff occupations — especially 
dock and wharf labour — where casual employment is 
the rule, and where to provide for his varying needs 
each employer retains his more or less separate 4 pool * 
of labour, the whole of the pools never being absorbed 
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at the same time. In Liverpool, for instance, it is 
estimated that there are some 30, (XX) men seeking and 
getting occasional work at the waterside, though never 
more than 20, OCX) are required for the whole work of 
the port on its busiest day. In London the reserve is 
probably even greater. Though, however, casual era- 
ployment is most marked in dock and wharf labour and 
certain related transport industries, it is to be found to 
son\e extent in most industries, and the existence of a 
reserve of labour even in the most skilled and organized 
occupations is indicated by the irreducible minimum 
of one or two per cent, returned as unemployed by the 
Trade Unions. The existence of such a ‘ reserve of 
labour ’ does not * necessarily involve distress. The 
wages in the trade may be sufficient to provide, on an 
average, for each man’s idle time as well as for his 
working time ; or, as in the case of the Trade Unions, 
the men who for the time arc standing idle may bo 
receiving benefit at the cost of the trade as a whole ; 
or, as in coal-mining, the idleness of the trade may be 
fairly evenly distributed over all the members of the 
trade, variations of the demand for labour in each place 
being met mainly by varying the length of the working 
• week, and not by discharge or engagement of individual 
men. Where, however, as at the docks, the reserve 
is very large and the employment very irregular, there 
results a state of * chronic under-employment/ which 
was described at length by both the Majority and 
the Minority of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws and Relief of Distress, as being perhaps the 
greatest of all causes of pauperism and distress. 

6. Other Factors in the Problem,— Besides the above- 
mentioned factors in £ the problem of unemployment, 
many others have to be considered, and in particular — (a) 
deficiencies in industrial training, and the use of youthful 
workers in temporary and uneducative employments, 
with the consequent tendency to overstock the unskilled 
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labour marlcet ; (b) the possible influence of industrial 
development on the one hand, and of such legislation as 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act on the other hand, 
in raising the standard of employers’ requirements, 
and causing the earlier discharge of elderly or physically 
handicapped workpeople; (c) exceptional dislocations, 
such as may result from a general strike or lock-out. 
in some principal industry — for example, coal-mining 
or railway transport. Finally, there have to be men- 
tioned the real though not very numerous class of men 
who, by reason of personal deficiencies, whether of 
physique or intelligence or character, are substantially 
‘ unemployable.’ These include the 20,000 to 30,000 
habitual vagrants who, through good times and bad 
times, are always on the road. 

7. Remedial Measures. — The measures taken for deal- 
ing with unemployment in this country, till within the# 
last few years, have been measures of relief, either by 
special charitable funds (of which the best known was 
the Mansion House Fund of 1887) ; or by provision of 
municipal relief work (a plan popularized by a Local 
Government Board circular in 1880, and brought under 
some degree of organization by the Unemployed 
Workmen Act of 1905) ; or by special treatment under* 
the Poor Law (outdoor relief under labour test in stone- 
yards, etc.). In other countries, though similar methods 
are by no means unknown (municipal relief work, for 
instance, is common in Germany at each period of 
industrial depression), greater emphasis has been laid 
on Labour Exchanges and on insurance against unem- 
ployment. Direct voluntary insurance of individual 
workmen has been tried in Cologne, Leipzig, Basel, and 
Bern, without, however, achieving anything but a very 
•limited and doubtful success in any case. Direct com- 
pulsory insurance was tried and failed completely and 
immediately at St. Gall, through obvious defects in the 
scheme. The payment of subsidies to voluntary associa- 
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tions which provide for their unemployed members 
has been tried by municipalities in Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Germany, and by the National Gov- 
ernments in France, Denmark, and Norway. The 
method has Men most widely adopted in the first 
named of these countries, and from the place of its 
origin there it is commonly described as the ‘ Ghent 
system/ Though, however, it has had a considerable 
amount of success, it is by its nature confined to the 
organized and, as a rule, skilled trades. 

The investigations of the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Laws and Relief of Distress (1905-9) led to em- 
phatic condemnation of the various methods hitherto 
adopted in this country, and particularly of relief 
work, and to the outlining of an alternative policy, 
in which unemployment should be treated not as an 
unforeseen and unforeseeable emergency, but as a 
normal and recurring incident of industrial life. There 
is no prospect of abolishing all seasonal and cyclical 
fluctuations of employment ; changes of industrial 
structure will cease only when industrial growth ceases ; 
4 chronic under-employment ’ can only be remedied by 
organization of the 4 reserve of labour 9 as between 
different employers, and is only intensified by relief. 
The general policy, therefore, rwhich with differences 
of emphasis and form underlies the recommendations 
of both the Majority and the Minority Reports of the 
Commission, is a policy, first, of organizing the labour 
market so as to reduce discontinuity of employment 
to its minimum ; and second, of providing insurance 
for such discontinuity of employment as cannot be 
prevented. The main proposals of the two Reports 
are as follows : — * 

(1.) The establishment of a national system of Labour 
Exchanges, in order to shorten the intervals between 
one job and the next ; to prevent unnecessary tramp- 
ing in search of work ; to assist the 4 dovetailing ’ of 
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seasonal trades, and the proper guidance* of boys and 
girls in the choice of careers ; to supply the machinery 
of ‘ decasualization ; ’ and to serve as the first step to 
all further reforms by providing information as to the 
extent and character of unemployment tn all its forms. 
To this proposal effect has already been given by the 
passage of the Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, and the 
establishment thereunder by the Board of Trade of a 
connected system of about four hundred Labour Ex- 
changes, covering the whole of the United Kingdom 
(see Labour Exchanges). 

(2.) The development of insurance against unemploy- 
ment. Hero there was some difference between the 
two reports — the Majority desiring a general scheme 
of insurance, to embrace organized and unorganized 
workers alike ; while the Minority distinctly deprecated 
such a scheme, and wished to confine State action in 
regard to insurance to the subsidizing of Trade Unions 
which provided unemployment benefits to their mem- 
bers (the 4 Ghent system ’). The scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance actually adopted by the Government, 
and embodied in Part II. of the National Insurance Act, 
combines, in a sense, the principles of both reports, but 
proceeds on lines of its own. It provides, on the one 
hand, for compulsory contributory insurance in certain 
scheduled trades, with power to extend the schedule ; 
and, on the other hand, for the encouragement of 
voluntary insurance through associations in all trades 
(by State subsidies proportional to the benefits pro- 
vided). The compulsory section of the scheme is the 
most important and the most novel, its main features 
being as follows : — 

(a) It applies compulsorily to all workmen over 
sixteen and their employers in ceftain scheduled trades 
— namely, building, construction of works, engineering, 
shipbuilding, construction of vehicles, ironfounding, 
and sawmilling (in connection with or of a kind com- 
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monly done in connection witli any of the ether insured 
trades) . That is to say, all workmen, skilled or unskilled , 
organized or unorganized, and their employers will be 
compelled to pay contributions in respect of unemploy- 
ment in these « trades, and workmen who have thus 
contributed will be entitled, subject to the^ conditions 
of the Act, to weekly allowances when unemployed. 

(b) The contributions are 2£d. from the workman and 
2£d. from the. employer for each period of employment 
of a week or less, provided that for a day or less of 
employment the contribution is Id. from each, and for 
not more than two days, but more than one day, of em- 
ployment it is 2d. from each. In the case of workmen 
between sixteen and eighteen the contribution is Id. 
each for a week or less. These contributions will bo 
paid by the employers purchasing and a (fixing to an 
unemployment book carried by the workman a special 

* insurance stamp representing the joint contribution ; 
the employer will then be entitled to deduct the work- 
man’s contribution from the latter’s wages. No con- 
tributions are payable while a workman is unemployed 
for any cause. The State will contribute one- third of 
all the sums received from employers and workmen — 
t that is, one-fourth of the total income of the (Jnem- 
' ployment Fund. Various refunds from the normal 
contributions are allowed to employers and workmen, 
with a view to encouraging regularity of employment. 

(c) The benefits are seven shillings for each week of 
unemployment after the first week (for which no benefit 
is paid), up to a maximum of fifteen weeks in any 
twelve months. It is further provided that no man 
may have more than one week of benefit for every five 
contributions paid by kirn. This rule serves the double 
purpose of protecting -the fund from being drained by. 
men who are chronically unemployed, and of adjusting 
the claims of men who work partly in an insured trade 
and partly outside it; such men will get benefits in 
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proportion tib their contributions. To obtain benefit, a 
workman must fulfil certain statutory conditions, of 
which the most important are that he should be un- 
employed, capable of work, and unable to obtain 
suitable employment; and must be freft of certain dis- 
qualificatioys, of wliich the most important are the 
disqualification of men thrown gut by a trade dispute, 
and the disqualification (for six: weeks) of men dismissed 
through misconduct or leaving work voluntarily without 
just cause, 

(</) The scheme will be administered by the Board of 
Trade, in conjunction with the system of Labour 
Exchanges mentioned above, and the benefits will, as a 
rule, be paid out through a Labour .Exchange (or other 
local office of like nature), the workman being required 
when unemployed to lodge his unemployment book at 
an Exchange, and attend there regularly to sign an ‘un- 
employed register ’ in working hours, as evidence of 
being unemployed. Arrangements may, however, be 
made for the members of any Trade Union or other 
association of workmen which provides out-of-work 
benefits, in lieu of drawing the statutory benefits from 
a Labour Exchange, to draw from the association such 
benefits as the association provides, and subject to its 
rules, the association subsequently recovering from the 
Board of Trade the amount which these members could 
have drawn directly through an Exchange. 

The voluntary section of the scheme provides for a 
grant from State funds of one-sixth of the amount 
expended by any association in payments (not exceeding 
twelve shillings a week) to persons whilst unemployed, 
exclusive, in the case of associations of workmen in the 
insured trades, of any sums Recovered from the Un- 
employment Fund under an arrafigement, as described 
in the preceding paragraph. 

The scheme came into force as regards contributions 
on July 15, 1912, but no benefits are payable till six 
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months after. It is estimated that 2,500,VXX) workmen 
will be included in the compulsory section of the scheme 
at the outset, and that the annual income of the Unem- 
ployment Fund will be about £2,800,000. 

(3.) The provision of maintenance in training in- 
stitutions and colonies, as an alternative ty>th to relief 
work and to the ordinary workhouse for the able- 
bodied unemployed. 

(4.) The establishment of detention colonies, as a last 
report for dealing with those who either refuse to comply 
with the regulations of the voluntary training institu- 
tion or colony, or, as vagrants or beggars, become a 
public nuisance. 

To these proposals, which are more or less common 
to both Reports, the Minority added proposals for 
smoothing out the effects of cyclical fluctuation by the 
systematic undertaking of large public works in times 
of depression, and for shortening the permissible hours 
of work of boys and girls up to eighteen. They recom- 
mended also that, to ensure ‘ decasual ization,’ the use 
of the Labour Exchange should be made compulsory 
for all employments of less than a month’s duration. 

No steps have yet been taken directly to carry out 
any of the above recommendations (other than those 
for Labour Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance), 
but it is probable that the provisions of the National 
Insurance Act will tend, indirectly, to promote ‘ de- 
casualization ’ by employers, with a view to diminishing 
their contributions. 

Bibliography. — See Reports of the Royal Commission 
on the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress, ‘ Majority,’ 
Part VI., and ‘ Minority, 5 Part II. (1909, Cd. 4,499) ; 
Annual Abstracts of Labour Statistics , and Labour 
Gazette (monthly, Bbard of Trade, containing statistics 
of Labour Exchanges and of Trade Union unemploy- 
ment) ; J. A. Hobson, The Problem of the Unemployed 
(1906) ; W. H. Beveridge, Unemployment : a Problem 
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WAGES. 


1. Definitions. I (1.) Current. 

2. The Theory of Wages. (2.) Comparative. 

3. Statistics. | 4. Bibliography. 

1. Definitions. — Wages are payments made by em- 
ployers to persons who work under their instructions. 
Wages are the remuneration for labour, as contrasted 
with profits, interest, and rent, which accrue respectively 
to the directors of industry (entrepreneurs) , to the owners 
of capital, and to the owners of land. In ordinary 
speech, the term ‘ wages 5 is used for payment of manual 
labour, and the term ‘ salaries * for payments for clerical 
and mental labour. In economies, wages are generally 
taken as the wider ttflrm, including salaries. Wages 
may be paid either for services in a given time (hour, 
week, month, or year), and arc then called 4 time- 
wages ’ or 4 time-rates/ or for a given quantity of work 
— 4 piece-wages 5 or 4 piece-rates/ The term 4 earnings ’ 
is properly used for the aggregate received in any period, 
whatever the method of payment ; but pieceworkers 
generally speak of their 4 weel^y earnings, 5 while time- 
workers speak of their 4 weekly wages. 5 The dis- 
tinction between time-rates and piece-rates is more 
apparent than real, for it is very generally the case 
that a fairly definite amount of work is expected in an 
hour or day when time-rates are paid ; and, on the 
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other hand, piece-rates are commonly fixed and accepted 
with a view to the amount that an ordinary worker 
can earn in a week. The method of payment is deter- 
mined by convenience and custom rather than on any 
gcnoral principfe. Piece-rates are suitable where the 
work is readily measured, as in simple machine pro- 
duction ; where supervision is difficult, as in coal-mines ; 
or where rapidity of work is needed, as in harvesting. 
Tinge- wages are suitable where the work is responsible 
(overseers), continually supervised (unskilled labour 
generally), or not easily measured (railways, domestic 
service, or gardening). It is supposed that piece-rates 
give more scope for energy and skill, and lead to greater 
variation of earnings than do time-rates ; but time- 
rates, in fact, vary greatly according to the effective- 
ness of the worker. There are several methods of com- 
i bining piece and time-rates — for example, in engineer- 
ing a job may be rated as equivalent to so many hours* 
work, and an extra payment made if time is saved 
(bonus or premium ) ; in coal-mines, from the current 
year (1912), it is arranged that the daily earnings of 
pieceworkers shall not be below a certain minimum. 

Wages are generally paid to an individual for his 
• services, but in some cases are paid to a group for their 
joint production (collective wage)', and are then divided 
among the members by some fixed rules (for example, 
in quarries) ; in other cases the principal employer 
pays piece-rates to a skilled operative, who engages 
and pays the assistants he needs on a time basis (for 
example, spinners and picccrs in the cotton industry). 
Where there is any system of co-partnership or profit- 
■ sharing, or produce-sharing, part of the remuneration 
of the worker is no logger wages, but must be analyzed 
under profits ; this is to be distinguished from the 
settling of wages on a sliding-scale , based on the 
prices realized by the product (in iron manufacture 
and some coal-mines). Standard wages or rates are 
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those agreed on and paid in particular districts and 
trades. 

Wages are distinguished as money wages, nominal 
wages, and real wages. Money wages jnclude all sums 
paid in return for labour — immediately, or deferred as 
pensions. Nominal wages include money wages and, 
in addition, payments in kind-*food, lodging, uniform, 
perquisites, tips, facilities for purchasing goods below 
the market price (for example, cloth or coal), hqjises 
or land at less than the commercial rent, and any 
similar advantages. Nominal wages should be reckoned 
over a period sufficiently long to allow for seasonal 
fluctuations, and to include special earnings, as at 
harvest. All facilities, reductions in prices, and per- 
quisites should be reckoned in their cash value to the 
worker ; the value of these, the actual casli payments, 
and the present value of deferred payments, less all « 
necessary expenses for tools, materials, and travelling, 
together make nominal wages. A very difficult question 
arises as to whether any part of house-rent should be 
deducted from money wages to obtain nominal wages, 
when a worker is obliged to live in an expensive district; 
such expense can hardly be separated from the cost of 
travelling, which is often alternative to it. In brief,* 
nominal wages arc tin? net money value of all advan- 
tages, less disadvantages, accruing to the worker be- 
cause of his employment. In comparing the nominal 
wages of different occupations, regard should be had to 
facilities for subsidiary earnings on the part of the 
worker’s family, to the general regularity of employ- 
ment, and to the number of working years that can 
generally be spent in the ^occupation. Real wages 
consist of the commodities or goo^s that can be obtained 
by the expenditure of nominal wages ; they contain 
the two factors of money and purchasing power. If 
nominarwages are unchanged, real wages rise and fall 
as prices fall and rise. The measurement of real wages 
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is extremely difficult, even in theory, since it needs the 
adoption of some standard of expenditure ; it is more 
difficult in practice, since tlie determination of retail 
prices and their changes has, so far, been beyond the 
skill of statisticians. Nevertheless, no comparison of 
wages, whether between place and place ot one period 
and another, is valid fd 11 the differences of purchasing 
power have been taken into account. (The terms 
money, nominal, and real wages are not used in pre- 
cisely the same sense by all writers.) 

Efficiency ivages are wages measured with reference 
to the ability and efficiency required of the worker : a 
practical example is found in the case of cotton piece- 
rates, which are .arranged so as to give the same 
earnings for the same effort on different machines. 

2. The Theory Of Wages. — By the theory of wages is 
here meant an analysis of the causes which determine 
the rates of wages in the existing condition of industrial 
nations. As generally in economics, theory explains 
what is, without reference to what ought to be. For 
purposes of analysis, some assumptions are made which 
are not completely realized in actual affairs, but then- 
validity is easily examined in particular cases, and 
corrections can be made where necessary in applica- 
tion to special problems. Production of commodities 
needs the application of labour to capital and land, 
where capital means the total of goods already pro- 
duced by the former application of labour and still in 
existence ; and land means the total of the resources 
furnished by Nature. It is assumed that all capital 
and land is owned, whether by individuals, or groups, 
or communities. Labour is that action of man which 
produces utilities, material or immaterial, which are 
exchangeable or saleable, and have value in exchange.- 
The bringing together of labour, capital, and land for 
purposes of production is not, in general, undertaken 
by either labourer, capitalist, or landowner, but by a 
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man or group of men who hope to make profit. These 
entrepreneurs may, in fact, own capital, or land, or offer 
their ow T n labour, just as the labourer may own capital 
or land ; but it is convenient to speak of entrepreneurs , 
labourers, capitalists, and landlords as* persons exercis- 
ing different functions and remunerated in different 
ways, unless we are concerned in reckoning up the 
whole income of individuals. 

It is assumed that land, capital, and labour can be 
hired, and that entrepreneurs can combine them without 
restriction in any way and in any quantities to produce 
whatever commodities they please. At any particular 
time the great part of land, capital, and labour are 
already combined, specialized, and*utilized ; but there 
is some land which can readily bo diverted from one 
use to another, some flow of new capital not fixed, 
and a new generation of labour rising which can be % 
directed, and existing labour which can be moved. 
The individual entrepreneur, whether he be promoting 
a new company or considering rearrangements in a 
small factory, is guided by his anticipations (sound or 
faulty) of the demand for the goods he intends to 
produce in deciding what combination of land in 
different situations, capital goods of various classes, * 
and labour of different grades, at the prices for which 
he can obtain them, is likely to produce most profit. 
Many landowners, and the great majority of capitalists, 
are willing to lend their capital, and let or sell their 
land to the highest bidder, without reserve price ; and, 
in general, very little capital or land is unused for any 
length of time. Workmen are willing to sell their labour 
to the employer who offers the highest nominal wages, 
but generally have a reserve pr^ce, which may be the 
lowest w T age on which they can subsist, or may be 
determined by a standard they hope to preserve or 
attain. 'Since mankind has always unsatisfied wants 
which can be met by industrial or other production. 
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and since, in’ modern times, land and capital are very 
adaptable, and the technique of production is so de- 
veloped as to produce required results by very varying 
combinations of labour and capital, there is, in theory 
at any rate, always a possibility of employment of the 
great bulk of labour at some wage or other, but not 
necessarily at as high afrwage as the labourer will accept 
or can live on. The less of any of the factors of pro- 
duction (land, capital, labour of various grades and 
aptitudes) that is available, the higher the price at 
which the whole will be employed ; for where, there is 
any scarcity, only the more, urgent wants will be. 
satisfied, and a higher price will be paid by the pur- 
chasers of the commodities produced than can be 
obtained when the market is flooded and less willing 
purchasers have to be attracted. As land is fixed in 
. position, capital and labour must be mobile, if all land 
is to be used ; the greater the mobility, the larger is 
the range of wants that can be satisfied, and the higher 
is the rate of remuneration. 

We may summarize the argument as regards labour 
so far by saying that there is, theoretically, a demand 
for labour of every kind if it is mobile over a sufficiently 
* wide area, and if time is allowed for adaptation of pro- 
ductive methods, at a rate of wages which depends on 
the amount of available labour, and falls as the amount 
increases. (A condition of society can easily be imagined 
where the rate would fall to zero before all the labour 
was employed ; but in ordinary times, in modern in- 
dustrial nations, zero is not reached except temporarily, 
and except in particular specialized occupations where 
the labour is immobile.) 

There can be only c one rate of real wages for any 
particular kind of labour throughout a district within 1 
which any part of that labour is mobile, for otherwise 
labourers would be attracted to the region where the 
higher rate prevailed. There are very many classes of 
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labourers, differing in sex, age, efficiency, knowledge, 

and skill, which do not compete with each other 
directly. In arranging methods of production, an 
entrepreneur can, within wide limits, employ these 
classes in various proportions ; thus fie can use un- 
skilled labifur on simple machinery, or skilled for 
difficult handwork or on more delicate machines ; he 
can employ boys, women, or girls on similar work. 
After a certain stage, the more of any class he employs 
the less the increment to the product (for example, 
ten agricultural labourers may lie necessary for the 
ordinary work of a large farm ; work might be found 
for an eleventh, but not of a kind so valuable to the 
farmer, but the wage of each of the* eleven would have 
to be the same) ; lie must decide how much an increase 
in the numbers in any class will increase the value of 
his aggregate product, and he can pay that rate of ■ 
wages to each of the members of each class which equals 
the value of the product that would be lost by the 
absence of a member. The members of each class can 
obtain the maximum rate at which he can employ the 
whole class. If they demand a higher rate, some will 
be unemployed. Conversely, if they restrict by any 
means the number of applicants, a higher rate can be * 
obtained. If, however* they are at a disadvantage in 
bargaining, either through ignorance, necessity, or fear, 
they may not obtain the highest rate the employer 
would be willing to pay rather than do without them. 
The rate at which the whole of a class can be employed 
by a group of entrepreneurs is called the maw final wage 
of that class, because it can be measured at the margin 
of employment by considering Jiovv much product would 
be lost per man if a small grou^ were removed ; the 
'value of this product is called the marginal value. 

Supposing equal bargaining power throughout, and 
all members of all classes employed, the marginal value 
corresponding to each class in an industry thus equals 
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the marginal wage of that class. If the rate in one 
occupation is thirty-six shillings per week and in another 
eighteen shillings, it follows that the removal of one 
(or a small group) of the first class would diminish the 
value of the aggregate product per week by twice as 
much as the removal of one (or an equal sifiall group) 
of the second, class. fThe argument applies equally 
through all grades of employment, from the salaried 
manager to the errand boy. In this sense the wages of 
all persons are said to equal 1 what they are worth.’ 

It readily follows that rates of wages depend on 
(1) the productivity of the worker, (2) the number of 
the class of workers within which there is direct com- 
petition, (3) the bargaining power of the class of workers. 
They further depend, ultimately, on the conditions that 
determine the value of the products and the demand 
•for labour, a discussion of which would involve the 
whole theory of political economy. (1.) The pro- 
ductivity of the worker increases with his physical 
strength, health, adaptability and resourcefulness, trust- 
worthiness, education, knowledge, skill, rapidity, and 
alertness — that is, with a group of mental and physical 
characteristics which arc, of course, of various im- 
'porfcance in different occupations. We may add the 
less definitely economic considerations that content- 
ment and good understanding between employers and 
employed increase productivity. (2.) The number in 
any class depends on the size of the population from 
which the class is recruited (children commonly follow 
occupations of the same general nature as their parents), 
and is limited by the difficulty or expense of acquiring 
the skill or knowledge nqeded, and by the rareness of 
the physical or mental qualities that find scope in 
the class. If, by the improvement of education, train- 
ing, or physique, the numbers in a class increase, the 
marginal value and the marginal rate fall, and may 
fall to the subsistence level necessary to maintain 
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efficiency iA the class, and even cause* a general de- 
terioration of the class. Tlius it is quite conceivable 
that clerical skill should become so common as to bring 
its marginal rate to that of unskilled labour requiring 
strength. To preserve a rate at wltich mental and 
physical powers can be maintained, it may be necessary 
to limit admission to an occupation artificially. Rarity 
of special skill does not necessarily correspond to a 
high marginal rate, for the product may not be in 
demand, or the skill may have been rendered* un- 
necessary by machinery ; thus scholars may find no 
work, and craftsmen may often been superseded. 
Ratos of wages do not correspond to any preconceived 
idea of the intrinsic value of work^ nor are they deter- 
mined directly by reference to any standard of living. 
They cannot, in general, fall below subsistence level, 
except locally and temporarily, for labourers would 
then cease to exist ; very generally, in modern* 
industrial countries, they are well above subsistence 
level, since marginal productivity is high enough for a 
rising standard of life. There are, however, occupa- 
tions carried on to a considerable extent, especially 
by women, whose livelihood is partly assured other- 
wise, where there is nothing to prevent wages being 
below the subsistence Jpvcl of persons entirely dependent* 
on wages. (3.) The individual workman is often at a 
disadvantage in wage bargaining, since lie has no ready 
means of ascertaining the marginal rate of his labour, 
and might be willing to accept a lower rate rather than 
earn nothing. The commodity he offers, his labour, 
only exists if he uses it ; he cannot hold it up for a 
higher price, and he himself may have little reserve 
fund, and must then sell l«s labour or soon starve. 
Again, in the case of unskilled labour, whether manual 
or clerical, there is often (but not always) a number 
unemployed at any particular time ready to compete 
for work ; and, generally, the individual can easily be 
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replaced if lit shows himself discontented*. Workmen 
may, therefore, be paid below the marginal rate ; but, 
however scarce labour is, they can very rarely be paid 
above it, for no employer is willing to pay for labour 
more than he 'thinks it produces. Where workmen 
are combined in a Trade Union and bargains are made 
collectively, the employer and employed may meet on 
equal terms as regards knowledge ; and the staying 
power of the Union may be greater than that of the 
employer, who may have fixed expenses to meet, which 
can only be done by continuous production. If the 
rate is fixed too high, some members of the Union 
will not find work. In rare cases the Unions may tem- 
porarily diminish profits below their position of equi- 
librium, if capital and business skill cannot be readily 
withdrawn from the enterprise concerned. Where the 
co-operation of a special group of workmen is necessary 
' for the carrying out of work, and they have an effective 
monopoly, they may be able to raise their wages by 
depressing the marginal rates of other groups ; and 
there may be other temporary and exceptional cases. 
Combination of employers, on the other hand, increases 
their bargaining power also. 

It is commonly said that women are at a special 
disadvantage in bargaining ; tlqs is the case so far as 
they are not prone to collective bargaining, and so 
far as custom, which sometimes overrides economic, 
tendencies, dictates that a woman’s wage should be 
regarded as supplementary to a man's wage. The 
apparent lowness in many cases of women’s wages 
is probably due to a large supply of unskilled labour, 
with low marginal productivity. The possibility of 
substituting machinery a: another class of labour com- 
monly influences thC marginal rate, and especially 
does so in many classes of women’s work. Where 
open competition prevails completely over, custom, 
women are paid at the same rates for the same product 
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as men (for* example, in eotton - weaving), with, in 
some cases, a slight differentiation against them, for 
the reason that men are more able to undertake sup- 
plementary work (for example, rectifying machinery 
and lifting weights). If rates were unequal, employers 
would increase the number of the cheaper workers 
relative to the dearer till equilibrium was attained. 
There are, however, very few # cases whore men and 
women do exactly t he same work ; the process of the 
division of labour decides otherwise. It is sometimes 
supposed that factory legislation, regulating the hours 
and conditions of women’s work, handicaps them 
relatively to men in respect of wages, but no conclusive 
evidence has been given in support of this view. 

A low rate of wages involves a low standard of living 
and of mental and physical power, and a consequent 
low rate of productivity ; whereas, if the rate can be 
raised by fortunate circumstances or even artificially, 
it reacts on the productive power of the workers, if 
well spent, and increases the marginal product, thus 
justifying itself. Conversely, a falling rate has cumu- 
lative effects in diminishing efficiency. Either effect 
is also cumulative over a long period, for well-paid 
part m is can. nourish and educate their children so as 
to be competent earners when they grow up. This 
chain of causation is the main economic, argument in 
favour of the possible success of the establishment of a 
minimum wage, where rates have been below an effi- 
ciency level, and is the main economic justification for 
the Trade Union policy of maintaining a standard rate 
when it is once established, even at the cost of support- 
ing unemployed. Observation shows that productivity 
is closely related to real earflings between competing 
groups of different nations. In modern industry, where 
men are tending expensive machines, it pays the em- 
ployer best to employ the most efficient workmen, so 
as to get the most out of the machines, and it is worth 
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while to train ’men ami give high wages for this purpose. 
This principle is known as the economy of high wages. 

So far, we have assumed that the supply of workers 
is fixed in definite classes without reference to the 
mobility of lalfour from one class to another. But 
when the marginal rates are temporarily established, so 
that the real net efficiency earnings (that is, earnings 
expressed in purchasing power, allowing for all the 
advantages and disadvantages of the occupation, and 
measured in relation to the effort required) differ, there 
is an attraction to the more favourable industry ; this 
most commonly happens when, owing to a change in 
demand or to the progress of invention, the value of 
the product rises, % and with it the marginal wage. 
Persons who can adapt themselves to the growing 
trade turn to it, and the supply of new young labour 
* is directed towards it, while failing trades cease to 
draw recruits. The rapid way in which new demands 
can be met (illustrated by the appearance, for example, 
of caddies, motor-drivers, electricians) shows that the 
mobility is effective. Similarly, there is a tendency 
towards equalization between two countries when a 
stream of migration is established. Earnings thus tend 
„to a certain equality, not only within classes where 
competition is direct, but as between non-competitive 
classes. At the same time, from the point of view of 
entrepreneurs as a whole, the marginal product corre- 
sponding to a given amount of wages of all persons in 
a country within which competition is effective tends 
to have the same value ; for if £10 spent in wages pro- 
duced a greater return in industry A than in industry 
B, capital would bo diverted from B to A. Equality 
of efficiency earnings is ‘checked when legal or other 
obstacles prevent free Entrance to an industry. Mobility . 
from an occupation in one industry to a similar occupa- 
tion in another is called horizontal , and readily takes 
place ; mobility from one occupation to another which 
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requires greater skill is called vertical, and needs time 
and training. 

The value of the whole product of an industrial or 
other undertaking is the source from which materials, 
wages, profits, interest, and rent ar£ paid. If we 
suppose workmen taken on in successive small groups, 
the first group add more value tej the raw material than 
they receive in wages ; with successive groups the 
difference becomes less and less, till with the last group 
the added value equals wages. The aggregate differ- 
ence is available for profits, interest, and rent. By 
competition between entrepreneurs , between capitalists, 
and between landowners, the various industries will 
grow to such extents that in all of them profits are 
equal (for the same skill of management), and rates 
of interest the same (for the same degrees of risk) ; 
while rent is maximized by the application of land to 
the purpose where the value of the product is greatest. 
Since, in many cases, labour can be replaced by increased 
application of machinery, and in some saved by the 
use of furtlier land, it follows that wages, interest, and 
rent are connected, so that a given sum spent on labour, 
or as interest, or as rent, tends to yield the same return 
to the entrepreneur , for otherw ise the sum will be diverted 
to the factor which is tjie more profitable. This is the 
principle or law of substitution. It follows that neither 
wages, interest, nor rent are settled artificially, but are 
determined by complicated actions and reactions. 
Profits are limited by the fact that, within certain 
limits, persons can choose whether they shall be em- 
ployers or employed, and higher profits attract persons 
to undertake the risks of hiring land, capital, and labour, 
and becoming entrepreneurs. * 

. Wages, being generally paid Before the goods pro- 
duced reach the consumers (in the case of capital 
undertakings, such as railways, sometimes years before), 
are drawn from existing capital. In the Wages Fund 
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Theory , belieVed by English economists in the earlier 
part of last century, it was held that at any particular 
time there was a definite amount of capital goods 
(food, clothing, materials, etc.) available for the re- 
muneration of labour, which could not be increased, 
and that the total of wages must equal this amount, 
and it was impossible for wages to ruse ; but most 
goods arc equally available for consumption by labourers 
or landowners and capitalists, and would, therefore, be 
diverted from the owners of one factor of production 
to another if equilibrium was disturbed, and the supply 
of most goods can be very rapidly increased or diminished, 
so that the wages fund is extremely elastic. If the wages 
fund is supposed, to consist of money, the theory is 
equally false, since the supply of money is influenced by 
rapidity of circulation, which can be increased, and by 
the existence of credit, which is elastic. The theory, with 
its supposed consequences, is now completely discredited. 
An equally erroneous theory is not uncommonly held 
by uneducated persons, which economists o^ll the Work 
Fund Theory . It is held that at any particular time 
there is a definite amount of work ready to be done 
and paid for, and that, if one mail does more than the 
normal, some other has less to do. This is sometimes 
true of the demand for particular kinds of work locally 
and temporarily or at an assigned wage, but it has 
been shown above that forces tend to be called into 
action to absorb all existing labour if the wages are 
elastic. If, in consequence of the belief, work is done 
slowly or badly, and so made dear, the effective demand 
for work is checked, and rates of wages fall or unem- 
ployment is caused. If damage is done with a view to 
making work, employment is merely diverted from 
new production to repairs. 

While wages are not limited in any permanent sense 
by the amount of existing capital, there is ah intimate 
relation between the growth of capital and rates of 
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wages. If any factor of production increases in quan- 
tity, its rate of remuneration falls, total production is 
increased, and a larger share is available for the other 
factors. Put in other words, if more capital or land 
was available, the demand for labour wodld bo stronger, 
and real w^ges would rise as a whole. In detail, 
where the use of new capital competed with labour 
(by the substitution of machine processes), nominal 
wages would fall temporarily, till demand for the goods 
produced was stimulated by the lower price, or 'till 
labour was diverted. Thus, when capital is growing 
faster than population, real wages tend to rise, as has 
been the case, with few interruptions, in England during 
the last two generations. It has be^n held that rent, 
interest, and profit are each determined by definite 
laws, and that the result of progress in power of pro- 
duction accrues as real wages to labour ; but more 
modern analyses show that there is no residuum un- 
appropriated, and that land, capital, enterprise, and 
labour conjpete on definite terms, each obtaining its 
marginal value. 

The Iron Law of Wages , expounded by German 
Socialists about 1860, states that wages, under a 
capitalistic regime and a competitive system of supply 
and demand, must always fall to the minimum neces- 
sary for the maintenance and reproduction of labourers. 
If wages rose above this level, population would increase 
till they returned to it ; if wages fell below it, popula- 
tion would be checked. That this law is not applicable 
to the past hundred years is shown by the great rise in 
the standard of living in industrial nations. We do 
not deal here with the theories, based in part on this 
iron law, that landowners aiftl capitalists, possessing 
the means of production, can force down wages to 
vsubsistence level, and take the surplus product, or that 
labour has the right to the whole product of industry, 
since that part which is not contradicted by the above 
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* Notes to Taui.k on Pages 508-y. 

Textile industries include cotton, wool, worsted, linen, silk, jute, hosiery, 
lace, carpet, hemp, mnallwares. Hock and shoddy, clastic web, hair, fustiaii, 
bleaching and printing. 

Clothing industries include dress, millinery, etc. (workshop and factory), 
shirt, blouse, underclothing, etc., tailoring (bespoke ami ready-made), boot 
aiul shoe (ready-made, bespoke, and repairs), silk and felt hats, leather 
glove, corset (factory), fur, straw hat and bonnet, other clothing, dyeing and 
cleaning, laundry (factory and workshop). * 

Building trades include building, construction of harbours, etc., saw- 
milling, joinery and cabinet-making. 

Public ntditg senders- road and sanitary services, gas, electricity, and 
water supply, tramway and omnibus. 

jlelal industries include engineering, shipbuilding, pig-iron, iron and 
steel, and tinplate manufacturers, and a great number of other industries in 
which the work, is principally in metal. 

Electric railways are included in the computed total, but not in the table. 

Those industries are selected for special tabulation for men and for 
women in which the greatest, numbers are employed. 

The percentages paid by piece-rates were : clothing trades— men .‘{7, women 
45; textiles — men 38, women 74 ; metal trades— -men 67 0; building— men 1; 
harbours— men 10; cabinet-making— men 21. In each case the remainder 
were on time- rates. 

The first column of average earnings and the percentages in the table 
relate to those persons who in the particular week of t he inquiry were em- 
ployed for exactly the normal week in each industry. The last column gives 
the average earnings of all who were employed, whether they worked full 
time, or overtime, or undertime. In separate trades and in detailed occupa- 
tions, the differences between Ihe tw o averages are in many cases important. 

The line of computed averages and percentages for men 'in all the industries 
together is derived by applying the figures in the table to ttu| total numbers 
employed (according to the census or factory inspectors’ Teports) in the 
various industries, and is only a rough computation. It is not given in the 
official reports. 

No similar line in given for women, since domestic service and many 
otlmr important occupations are not represented. 

The principal men’s occupations omitted are coal-mining, dock labour, 
carting, and employment in ships, and in the army and navy. It is not 
probable that the inclusion of these would if.Tect the general average materi- 
ally. Agriculture is not included in this table. 

There is one more volume of the report still to he published. 

analysis does not concern the analysis of the deter- 
minants of. wages in existing society, to which this 
article is limited, but relates rather to the conditions 
of ownership. It is not possible, in the existing state 
of socialistic theory, to deduce how wages (if they ex- 
isted) would be determined in a socialistic regime. 

The Minimum Mfugc, for which there is now an 
agitation in the United Kingdom, refers to a standard 
which, in existing customs and with present prices, is 
held to be the least on which a workman can maintain 
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a v ijiwurrj it r^riniii in v/x 



Ordinary 

Lalvurers. 

Fforsemon. 

i ’at tlemen.l Shepherds. 

All Clauses 
together. 

Northern Counties . 
Yorkshire, Lauca- 

19s. 2d. 

21s. 3d. 

|ls. lid. 

23s. 5d. 

20s. lOd. 

shire, and Cheshire 
North and West Mid* 

19s. fid. 

10s. 5d. 

20s. 3d. 

20s. fid. 

19s. 8d. 

land Counties . 
South Midland and 

ISs. 3d. 

ISs. 0d. 

19s. Od. 

19s. 9d. 

iss. fa. 

Eastern Counties . 
South-Eastern Coun- 

Ids. Id. 

1 

18s. Id. 

18s. 4d. 

18s. Od. 

17s. 3d. 

ties .... 
South- Western Coun- 

18s. Id. 

ISs. lid. 

19s. Sd. 

19s. fld. 

ISs. 9d. 

ties . 

16s. lOd. 

' 17s. 4d. 

ISs. *d. 

ISs. 3d. 

17s. 4d. 

England as a whole 
Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire 

17s. 6d. 

ISs. Pd. 

i 

19s. Id. 

19s. 7d. 

18s. Id. 

18s. Od. 

Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 

18s. lid. 

19s. Sd. 

19s. 4d. 

20s. fid. 

19s. 7d. 
11s. 3d. 


These averages are not of weekly cash wages, but of total earnings over the 
year, allowing f<5r lost time in winter and extra payments in harvest, etc., and 
including the estimated value of all payments in kind. 

In England weekly cash wages vary from about 12s. in Dorsetshire to 
17s, Cd. in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Average earnings vary from 15s. 4d. 
in Norfolk to 20s. fid. in Derbyshire. 


efficiency and bring up a family to his own level. It is 
far above the subsistence level of the iron law, which 
referred rather to the level at which life could be main- 
tained without reference to efficiency. The difference 
is due to the recognition of the effect of wages on 
productivity. 

3. Statistics — (1.) Current . — The tables on pp. 508-11 
show the most general information as to wages in recent 
years in the United Kingdom, ^here are no general 
statistics in existence as to wages in coal-mining. 

(2.) Comparative . — A general inquiry was made as to 
wages by the Board of Trade in 1886 ; the general 
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plan was sufficiently similar to that of 1006 to make 
rough comparisons possible. The weekly average for 
full-time work for men in a large and varied group of 
industries was 21s. 7d. This included coal-miners, 
but excluded building and railways. If we reverse 
this, and so make it more directly comparable with the 
table just given, we should get 25s. to 25s. 6d. in 1886, 
to be compared with 3>f)s. 9d, in 1906 — a rise of 20 per 
cent., or rather more. The calculation is very rough, 
and does not allow at all accurately for the change in 
the relative numbers in the industries. In the same 
period agricultural wages rose about 14 per cent., and 
coal-hewers’ rates about 36 per cent. The inclusion 
of these groups would leave the average increase at 
between 20 and 25 per cent. In the same period 
women’s wages in the textile trades increased about 
22 per cent. We cannot make a comparison for 
women in any other group on this basis, nor any 
valid comparison for boys or girls. 

The following table exhibits various estimates of the 
changes of average wages in the United* Kingdom 
since 1850. Column A shows Mr. Bowley’s estimates, 
compiled from the Economic Journal (1904, p. 4.59), 
An Elementary Manual of Statistics, and other sources, 
of the general change of the average wages of the whole 
group of industries as to which information could be 
obtained, allowing for the relative growth of the various 
industries (thus, the diminishing importance of agri- 
culture, where the wages are low, causes an increase 
in the average), but not allowing for irregularity of 
employment year by year. Column B shows an esti- 
mate by Mr. G. H. Wood (Statistical Journal , 1909, 
pp. 102-3) of precisely the same nature. The agree- 
ment is nearly complete, except that in B the rise from 
1863 to 1868 is greater, and that from 1886 to 1892 is 
less, than in A. Column C shows Mr. Wood’s estimate 
(Joe. cit.) of the changes, if no allowance is made for the 
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C.'ornsB t)K Nomikaj, and op Real Wa<ars in tin? 
United Kingdom, 1S50 11*11. 

(All numLnrs o x pressed as pernontagns of tlw levels in 1000.) 
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relative growth of trades ; D gives the Labour Depart- 
ment's numbers, which are similar in character, but 
partly based on piece-rates, whereas A, B, and C are 
based on earnings. Comparison of B and C shows a 
steady gain frqrn the growth of the better-paid occupa- 
tions. E is the Labour Department's estimate of food 
prices in London, and is not necessarily typical of 
retail prices paid by u the working-classes throughout 
the kingdom ; the falls shown in 1877-84 and from 
1800 to 1806, and the rise from 1896 to 1898, are probably 
exaggerated. F is a computation of the change of real 
wages on the assumptions that all wages are spent on 
food, and that its prices have moved, as in E ; it is 
open to very considerable criticism, and certainly does 
not represent the course of real wages at all closely. 
G shows Mr. Wood's estimate (Joe. tit.), allowing for 
his estimates of the movement of rent and retail food 
prices, but not other commodities. II is compiled 
from Pal grave’s Dictionary of Political Economy , Ap- 
pendix, p. 801 ((/.i\), some of the numbers being modified 
by means of column A ; it assumes that two- thirds of 
wages is spent in food, and that the purchasing power 
of the remainder is unchanged. The divergence of 
these columns shows the extreme difficulty of measuring 
real wages. 

It appears certain that nonfinal and real wages in- 
creased from 1850 to 1871, that nominal wages fell and 
real wages remained steady from 1874 to 1880, that 
nominal wages remained steady and real wages rose 
from 1880 to 1887, and that both t nominal and real 
w r ages rose from 1887 to 1899. The numbers relating 
to 1900, as compared with 1899 and 1901, are doubtful. 
By 1910 real wages were back at the level of 1896-8, 
but cannot be measured exactly. During 1911 and the 
first part of 1912 a great many rises in nominal wagefc 
took place, but their full effect cannot yet be computed. 

Comparison even of nominal wages in tw r o countries 



can only be Tnade in special cases, and efen in these it 
is extremely difficult to compare their changes. Tim 
difficulties of relative numerical measurements of real 
wages in two countries are almost insuperable, blit 
there is a great deal of material for Rescript hr com- 
parisons. (£>ee also Cost oi - 1 Lfvjno.) 

4. Bibliography. — Theory : Marshall, Principles of 
Economics. 8. J. Chapman, Outlines of Political 
Economy . W. Smart, The Distribution of Income. 
J. B. Clark, The Distribution of Wealth. K. A. Walker, 
The Wages Question. Karl Marx, Kapilal. Descrip- 
tive : Kohoenof, The Economy of High HV/v/es. Sc hloss, 
Methods of Industrial Remuneration. W. J. Ashley, 
The Adjustment of Wages. Historical : Bo why. 
Wages in the United Kingdom , and Tests of National 
Progress (Economic Journal, 1904) ; Bowley and Wood 
(separately or conjointly), ‘Statistics of Wages, etc.,' 
in Statistical Journal, passim , 1895-1910; Bow ley and 
Mopkinson, Bibliography in Economic Review , 1898. 
Official : Returns of Wages Published, between 1830 and 
1886 (Cd. 5,172 of 1887). ' Wage Census of 1886, General 
Report (Od. 6,889 of 1893). Wage Census of 1906 — 
Textiles (Cd. 4,545 of 1909); Clothing (Cd. 1 ,841 of 
1909) ; Building (Cd. 5,086 of 1910) ; Public Utility 
(Cd. 5,196 of 1910) ; Agriculture (Cd, 5,460 of 1910) ; 
Metal (Cd. 5,814 of lVJllf; 1 iailmty* (Cd. (5,053 of U>12), 
to be completed in one more part. Memoranda, 
Tables , etc., relating to Trade and Industrial Conditions 
(Cd. 1,761 of 1903, 2,337 of 1904, 4,954 of 1909). Abstract 
of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom (annually). 
Changes of Wages and Hours of Labour (annually). 
Abstract of Foreign Labour Statistics (occasionally). 
Standard Time Rates (Cd. 7,567# ii., of 1891, Cd. 3.245 of 
1906, Cd. 4,924 of 1909, Cd. 5,I5W 1911). Standard 
Piece Rates (Cd. 7,567, i., of 1894, Cd. 144 of 1900). Rents , 
Prices , Wgges, etc., in Towns in the United Kingdom 
(Cd. 3,864 of 1908), in Germany (Cd. 4,032 of 1908), in 
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France (CM. 4,512 of 11)09), in Belgium (Cd. 5.095 of 
1910), in tlie United States (Od. 5,009 of 1911). 

A. L. B. 

Wages Boards See Methods ok Industrial Peace. 
Wealth. See Capital. 

Wealth, National. See Capital. 

Welfare Work. See Model Factories and Villages. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN AND 
THE LABOUR MARKET. 

]. Statistics . 4. 'Juvenile Labour . 

‘2. Wages. 5. Bibl-ioyraphy. 

5. Trade Boards. 

Whatever may be the truth with regard to the proper 
sphere of woman, it is beyond doubt that for a very 
large number there is no possibility of that home life 
which was once considered her natural role. We have 
now to take into account the fact that a vast number 
have to depend upon themselves for their economic 
support, and their position inutile labour market has, 
therefore, become of vital importance. 

1. Statistics. — In 1901, according to the Census, there 
were 1(5,999,000 women and girls in England and 
Wales — that is to say, LOW, 000 more women than men. 
Roughly speaking, there were about 110 women to 
every 100 men, anti the probability is that if we had the 
figures for 1911 we should find a still greater dispro- 
portion in numbers. Whatever may be the cause of 
this surplus of women, whether it be the lower death- 
rate, as is generally suggested, or whether it be due to 
some other cause not fully explained, the fapt remains 
that there is a surplus of women, and that many of these 
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women and skirls have, to take their share of industrial 
work. The number of women and girls over fifteen 
returned as occupied in 11)01 was, approximately, 
3,970,0(10, or 34*5 per cent. The Census figures give 
us very little information as to how* many of these 
women wcfkcd occasionally and how many worked 
regularly. Neither is any information forthcoming as 
to how many women returned themselves as unoccupied 
who nevertheless did some casual work. The majority 
of women workers, it is dear, are quite young, and That 
constitutes the. great difference between the work of men 
and of women. Over 1)0 per cent, of the men are oecu pied 
until fifty-five, and 89 per cent, from fifty- five to sixty- 
five. The majority of women work for a few years, and 
then halve to get married. Wage-earning is clearly 
to them only an episode in their life, and the possibility 
of marriage has been the great hindrance to the forma- , 
tion of Trade Unions amongst women. If it be true 
that a very large number of women fail to reach a high 
state of industrial efficiency, it is probably due to this 
cause. At the same time, it would be a mistake to 
underestimate the number of women who still work 
even after middle age. There are i^uiy 2;">( ),<)»)<) 
women who are occupied in some form of industrial, 
work between the agf*s of thirty-five and fmty-tiw, 
including 88,<KK) domestic servants, 32,000 professional 
women-— as, for example, teachers and doctors 30,000 
textile workers, and 40,000 workers in clothing and 
millinery. We must add to these a considerable num- 
ber of women who are widows, and who are in many 
cases over forty. 

The hard lot of many of these women is the result of 
their anomalous economic position. A man is supposed 
to he able to earn enough for liimself, his wife, and 
children ; a woman only for herself. When a woman 
has a family and has lost her husband, she is still able 
to earn only enough for herself. The lower death-rate 
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of women is tl\us a real disadvantage to them, in so far 
as it means that they are compelled, at the very time 
of life when they are least capable of self-support, to 
work, not only for themselves, but for their children. 
The occupation^ of these widowed women of forty-five 
and upwards is very much that of marred women 
who are compelled to fi work after that age. Of the 
208,000 married or widowed women occupied between 
the ages of forty- live and fifty-five, 25 per cent, are 
charwomen and 28,000 laundresses. Up to the present 
there lias been no attempt to compensate woman for 
this discrepancy, which is inherent in our economic 
system. 

Amongst the many interesting results which will 
probably emerge from the Census of 1911 will be 
accurate figures as to the number of girls who are 
t employed up to the age of twenty-five, who then leave 
work at marriage, and for whom work is a 4 meantime’ 
employment. Have these girls increased or decreased 
in number ? Another interesting point is, whet her the 
class of self-dependent women has increased or de- 
creased. The probability is that it has increased, and 
we shall discover amongst those, who are engaged in 
# occupations between the ages of thirty-live and forty- 
four a larger proportion, especially of women engaged 
in professional occupations, domestic service, textile, 
and dress trades. 

Perl laps the most important place in England and 
Wales, so far as women’s employment is concerned, is 
Lancashire, where both women and children play a 
large part in the textile trade. The result is that there 
are proportionately fewer girls engaged in domestic 
service in Lancashire — oifly 10 per cent, between the 
ages of fifteen and twhntv, as against 35 per cent, in 
England and Wales ; and only 19 per cent, between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-five, as against 36 per 
cent, in England and Wales. About 44 per cent, of all 
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women and girls in Lancashire are occupied in the great 
textile industries., and 12 per cent, in the making of 
clothes and dresses. Of girls between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-five, 80*5 per cent, are occupied, by far the 
larger proportion being in the mills. Tfce general result 
is that in ojl these big manufacturing towns of Lanca- 
shire the number of young pm. sons required for the 
textile trades is greater than the demand ; and when 
we remember that the day is a ten hours day, we begin 
to understand why there is some tendency to deteriora- 
tion in the life of Lancashire women. About 23 per 
cent, of all women occupied in the textile trades are 
married or widowed, and it is generally supposed that 
this is the cause of the high rate yf infant mortality 
in Lancashire. Against this it is argued that the infant 
mortality of Liverpool is even higher than that of 
Preston, but Liverpool in this connection means only 
the central districts — that is to say, the Registrar- 
GeneraFs area — which is only a little more than one- 
fifth of the real Liverpool. It seems clear, on the whole, 
that the excessive infant mortality in Lancashire is 
largely due to the occupations of women. 

It is estimated that 1,285, (X)0 women and girls over 
ten are returned as indoor servants. About 20, (XX) 
are under fourteen, ayd nearly 64,000 under fifteen, 
while 385, (XX) servants are between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty. It is often said that we suffer from a 
scarcity of servants. This is hardly true, or, if it be 
true, it is due to the fact that the wealthy employ 
more servants than they really require. As a matter 
of fact, in Germany, where there is a much larger 
population, the number of servants is fewer than in 
England. • 

2. Wages. — An examination the wages paid to 
women and girls shows an extraordinary discrepancy, 
even for, the same work, in almost every portion of 
England except in Lancashire. In Lancashire the 
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wages are, on t ii« wlu*l<\ good ; but this is partly duo, at 
all events, to the Trade Unions, which maintain a high 
standard. A low wage is hardly due to the fact that a 
woman’s standard of comfort is less, or that her wage 
is an auxiliary tine. A woman’s standard of comfort 
is often low because her wages are low ; ^ind, so far 
as the auxiliary wage^ is concerned, it is frequently 
the case that married women, who do not need the 
highest wages, nevertheless get them. While a married 
w oni an may be able to work for a lower wage, never- 
theless the fact that she is married makes her more 
independent, and, therefore, likely to demand a higher 
wage. Generally speaking, so far as the factory is 
concerned, married, women are in responsible positions, 
and got better wages. This does not hold good, of 
course, as regards outwork, and there it must; be ad- 
mitted that married women often compete unfairly 

* against those who are single. They are subsidized by 
the wages of the husband and the family. Even in 
outwork it would be true to say that widows who arc 
the sole wage-earners of the family are the worst paid. 
The relative wages of women as compared with men, 
apart from Lancashire, when examined, point to a 
difference in occupation. Mon are. in the better-paid 

* trades, and women, for the most, part, in the low- waged 
trades ; and the question that ought to be asked is not 
so much why women and men employed in good work 
are paid an unequal wage, but why women and men are 
employed at all in dilTerent groups of employment, 
and why a skilled woman should be paid loss than an 
unskilled man. We can understand why women should 
be paid a low wage for doing an inferior class of work. 
What is dilficult to understand is why women should 
receive an inferior wage when the work is not inferior. 
It is not; because the woman produces less than the man, 
but because, being a woman, it is taken for granted that 
she ought to receive less than a man. She herself 
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has also takoli it for granted, for, when 'applying for 
positions in the labour market, so far from working for 
a Trade Union wage or a wage which a Trade Union 
would fix under the circumstances, she frequently 
accepts without demur the wage paid #o unorganized 
women, who compete against one another for a posi- 
tion, and whose competition is made use of by em- 
ployers of labour. When we havitto deal with outwork, 
we see that the pressure put upon the woman by the 
stress of competition tends to drive her value in file 
labour market far below the ordinary level. Slowly 
but surely she becomes deteriorated as a worker, and 
her wage is subsidized by private charity or Poor Law 
relief. It is practically impossible Jar wages to go 
lower for this class of women than they are at present. 
They are still often below subsistence point, and to go 
lower would mean the worker would become absolutely 
unfit for the work. 

3. Trade Boards. — Bo far as the outworkers are con- 
cerned, especially in certain trades that are sweated, 
it is safe to say that women occupy an inferior position 
because they accept a wage that is not a standard wage 
in any sense, but is merely a subsistence wage. The 
remedies for this evil are two — first, the operation of 
the Trade Boards Act ; and, second, the formation of 
Trade Unions. The first means the application of 
State pressure. The economic factors which make pos- 
sible the evil of underpayment will now have added, 
at least in certain trades, another factor which 
must be taken into account. The State steps in and 
fixes a standard where there has been no standard, 
except that of use and wont. It is conceivable that in 
the near future, even in the sweated trades, the organiza- 
tion of women will be possible. When once a standard 
lias been fixed, that standard may be raised, Bor the 
present, at # a!l events, the great hope of the unorganized 
women in those trades is the working of the Trade 
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Boards Act." Apart altogether from the sweated trades, 
a large amount of female labour, generally the labour 
of girls, is unskilled. It consists of such work as jam 
and pickle making, rope-making, sack-making, laundry 
work, aerated -water bottling, the manufacture of hats 
and corsets, fur-pulling, dyeing and cleaning, etc. The 
work is largely mechanical, it is more or less unskilled, 
and very poorly remunerated. In the clothing trade, 
which is now a scheduled trade under the Trade Boards 
Act, is seen a considerable increase of wages, although 
in 1908 the average wages of girls under eighteen in 
that employment was 5s. 9d. Specialization, the sub- 
division of process, and the invention of new machinery 
have made possible the employment on a larger scale 
of girls instead of women. The result is not only a 
deterioration in physique and morale , but also a 
liability to accident which is somewhat alarming, and 
a tendency for these girls to be quite unfitted to play 
any part in the home, whether as daughters or as 
wives. Generally speaking, however, we may say that 
the influence of factory law, the establishment of free 
education, and the spread of organization amongst 
women workers are remedying the worst evils of which 
wo complain. All women cannot be domestic servants, 
even if they belong to the working classes, and it is 
necessary, therefore, that the remedies for the evils 
which we have discovered should be applied as speedily 
as possible. Factory Acts, Education Acts, and Trade 
Board Acts really express the feeling of the nation in 
respect of the industrial problem presented by women. 

It is women who are chiefly concerned with the 
actual working of the Trade Boards Act passed in 1909, 
for it is women who belong, for the most part, to those 
trades which are scheduled under that Act. They are 
as follows : (1) Certain classes of chain- making ; (2) 
machine-made lace and net finishing, together with the 
mending or darning operations of lace-eurtain finishing ; 
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(3) paper-box •making ; (4) ready-made and wholesale 
bespoke tailoring. In these trades 200, (XX) workers are 
employed, mostly women and girls, and the great 
majority of these workers were sweated. Certain of the 
operatives in the larger trades of paper-b#x making and 
wholesale tailoring belong to the aristocracy of these 
trades, although, of course, largo numbers arc in a very 
piteous plight as regards wages an ft conditions of labour. 
The first two trades are, localized trades, and employ, 
almost entirely, sweated home-workers. Boards haVe 
been set up in each trade, with the result that in the 
Cradley Heath chain-making trade the Board, which 
consists of thirteen persons, has fixed a time rate of 
2|d. per hour as a minimum. This seems to be an 
extremely low wage, and yet, low as it is, it: is an advance 
of nearly 100 per cent, on the rates previously paid 
for low-grade chain. The general minimum piece rates 
fixed at Cradley Heath yield more than the time wage. 
The lace-finishing trade is chiefly found in Nottingham, 
and the minimum rate fixed there is 2;{d. an hour; 
it was increased to 3d. in October of this year (1912). 
This, also, is a very considerable increase on the 
wages previously paid. In both cases it, is likely that 
the middleman will disappear. It will pay the em- 
ployer to deal direct with his outworkers, and thus 
save an intermediate profit. The paper- box trade 
employs about 22,000 persons, 17, (XX) of whom would be 
females. A very large number are not paid more than 
7s. or 8s. a week ; the new minimum rate fixed is on an 
ascending scale, beginning with 2|d. an hour in 1911. 
It is now 3d. per hour, and will be 3 Id. at the end of 
1913, yielding a wage of about 14s. a week of fifty- two 
hours. In the worst cases th*s#vage will be improved 
to the extent of 5s., 6s,, or 7s. a weak. 

‘The ready-made and wholesale bespoke Tailoring 
Board is gradually getting into working order, and 
district committees have already been set up. Minimum 
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time rates for female workers have already been paid 
for Great Britain in the tailoring trade — that is, in the 
trade concerned with the making of garments to be 
worn by male persons. The minimum time rates have 
been fixed fo# female workers in a factory or workshop 
at 3d. an hour, and the same amount fo^ female home- 
workers, including jvorkers in a domestic workshop. 
Female learners receive wages according to age and the 
length of the time that they have been engaged in the 
trade, beginning with 3s. per week for girls between 
fourteen and fifteen for the first six months, and ending 
with 13s. 6d. per week for girls over twenty-one during 
the fourth three months. The girl over fourteen and 
under fifteen, hpwevcr, gradually increases her wage, 
until during the eighth six-month period of employment 
she will be receiving 13s. fid. per week. The 4 learners’ ’ 
rates are weekly rates based on a week of fifty hours, 
but are subject to a proportionate deduction or increase 
if the hours spent in the factory or workshop are less 
or more than fifty. A learner ceases to he a learner at 
the completion of not less than three years’ employ- 
ment and t he attainment of the age of eighteen. This 
would apply to girls under fifteen years of age. Between 
the ages of fifteen and sixteen two years’ employment 
are necessary, and the same between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one, while those who are twenty-one years 
of age or over can leave the probationary stage of learner 
after one year’s employment. 

4. Juvenile Labour* — The question of sweated labour 
leads on naturally to the question of boy and girl 
labour, which, in a very real sense, is sweated. The 
desire to get an immediate profit out of the cheap 
labour of these boys und girls is likely to be followed 
by very serious faults in the physical and mental 
unfitness of the next generation. The Majority Report 
and the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, 
the Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board 
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of Education fwhich dealt with continuation classes and 
Hie raising of school age in elementary schools), the 
Report of the London Education Committee, all bring 
out the fact that the working of long hours for low 
wages is almost universal in tlio case of tftose who leave 
our elementary schools at the earliest possible moment. 
A still more evil result, in a sonsg, arises from the fact 
that in many hundreds of cases boys and girls spend 
the years from fourteen to eighteen or nineteen in 
occupations which offer them no hope of any permanent 
employment, and train them for no future industry. 
It is clear that any legislation in the future must deal 
with the low wages, the long hours, the insanitary 
conditions of boy and girl labour, grid must, at the 
same time, make impossible the exploitation of the 
juvenile workers for immediate profit, without regard 
to his or her future career. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, in their special volume 
on Boy Labour, say : * We are struck with the enormous 
proportion of boys (between 70 and 80 per cent.) enter- 
ing unskilled occupations on leaving school. Boys of 
the very poor are pitchforked into working life with a 
more than usual lack of care, as errand-boys, as van- 
boys, or street-sellers.’ 

The return for England and Wales of the occupations 
of boys leaving school was published in 1899 — Ele- 
mentary Schools (Children Working for Wages), Part. 
II. This return shows that in London, out of 21,145 
boys reported occupied, 10,283 became errand, cart, 
or boat boys ; 3,584 went into shops ; 904 became 

newsboys and street- venders ; while 2,256 took to 
some miscellaneous and indefinite occupation. That 
is to say, 67 per cent, of the Whole went into occupa- 
tions that were distinctly ‘ blimPalley ’ occupations. 
In the large urban and manufacturing districts the 
position was somewhat better, but even there 47 per 
cent, took up the same class of work; while in the 
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rural and small urban districts, out of nearly . 70,000 
boys, 10,000 became errand or van boys, and 7,000 
went into shops. Between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen there are probably in London 120,000 boys 
working for £ living, while about 30,000 boys leave 
school every year at the age of fourteen to take up 
some work. Ignoring the boys w ho are unemployed or 
whose occupations are unknown, nearly 00 per cent, 
would be boys entering unskilled trades — that is to 
say, domestic service, transport (including telegraph 
boys), shop, and general labourers. Under the head 
of domestic service are barbers’ shops, page-boys, club- 
boys, etc. The largest class would be transport labourers 
and shopkeepers. • Half t he boys who leave school belong 
to these classes. There is a very large demand for 
boys in such occupations. They earn considerably 
more than those who enter a skilled trade in the early 
years. High wages attract- boys, because in these 
early years they olTer the prospect of amusement and 
independence. They are not attracted by low wages 
and the certainty of a skilled trade later on. 

Taking London as an example, the 30, 000 boys who 
leave school (‘very year have cost the State something 
like f 100 a boy. If he is fit for nothing later on in life, 
and even becomes a burden on the State, that money 
is wholly wasted. One thing is quite certain — that the 
boys w 7 ho enter these unskilled occupations become 
distinctly less valuable as individuals in the labour 
market after a few years’ work. They may have in- 
creased in physical strength, but they have decreased 
in general healt h and vigour, and they are not wanted 
as soon as they begin to demand the wages of a man. 

It seems that the apprenticeship system is on the 
decline, although it* may be many years before it will 
cease to play a useful part. Nevertheless, the time has 
come for the State to reconsider the whole position, 
and to endeavour, as far as possible, to raise the general 
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standard of boy labour, to increase the proportion of 
those who enter skilled occupations, and to raise the 
standard of intelligence, oven for the majority who are 
compelled to do unskilled work. What is true of 
London is true of the other large towfis — Liverpool, 
Birmingham, ^Glasgow, Manchester, etc. In the north 
of England the position of thj half-timer, and in 
general the employment of all children, means the 
wastage of much good human material. 

The number of half-timers seems to be increasing. 
Thus, education ceases practically at twelve years of 
age, and five or five and a half hours’ daily work in a 
mill or factory makes it extremely difficult for these 
children to concentrate attention upoii their educational 
labours in the afternoon. The evidence submitted to the 
Poor Law Commission effectively disproves the contention 
that the mill is a valuable technical institute, and that 
it trains boys for future careers. The fact is the very 
reverse, and especially in the case of boys* half-time 
work in the factory or mill. It does not usually lead 
to mucli better prospects of better-paid employment 
later on. In certain trades the young people lose their 
occupation at the mill soon after the age of sixteen, 
although tliis is not the case with the girls, who seem 
to find prospects of improving their employment in 
certain branches of the textile trades. 

In addition to those who are engaged in half-time 
work, it is estimated that there are at least 200,000 
children attending school full time and working out of 
school hours engaged in a variety of occupations, such 
as street- trading, milk-selling, and shop errands. These 
get a very small wage, not more than 2s. or 3s. a week. 
The half-timer’s wage would average from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 
weekly, and this assistance to t biweekly budget is, in 
an enormous number of oases, quite unnecessary. The 
difficulty in the north to a raising of the age is the 
opposition of the parents, who are so eager to lay 
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their hands 'upon the extra few shillings which boys 
and girls bring in that they are willing to risk tho whole 
future of these children as wage-earners, apart alto- 
gether from the injury that is inflicted upon their 
health by overpressure and overwork. 

Indirectly, we have already referred tq, the case of 
children engaged in home industries. Here, again, the 
Parliamentary Report referred to shows that 12,040 
children were engaged in piece-work, such as brush- 
mftking, basket- making, match-box making, and rag- 
sorling; while over 4,000 girls were employed in 
dressmaking, shirt-making, mantle-making, tailoring, 
etc. In all, about half a million children of school 
age, who should t be spending all their time at school 
in acquiring a proper education, and tv ho should be 
doing nothing else, are working for wages in one 
form or another. 
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